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THE 


DIVINE RULE 


FAITH 


AND PRACTICE, 


Heretici, quum ex Scripturis arguuntur, in accusationem convertuntur ipsarum 
Scripturarum, . . . quia varie sint dicts, et quia non possit ex his inveniri veritas 
ab his qui nesciant Traditionem. Non enim per litteras traditam illam, sed per 
vivam vocem.—IREN ΕΒ. 

Pavepa ἔκπτωσις πίστεως Kal ὑπερηφανίας κατηγορία, ἢ ἀθετεῖν τι τῶν 
γεγραμμένων, ἢ ἐπεισάγειν τῶν μὴ γεγραμμένων. --- Bast. 

Αὐτάρκεις εἰσιν αἱ ἅγιαι καὶ θεόπνευστοι γραφαὶ πρὸς τὴν τῆς ἀληθείας 
arayyeAiav.— ATHANASIUS, 

T see not how you differ from that opinion which is THE GROUND OF ALL Pa- 
PISTRY, that is, that all things necessary unto salvation are not EXPRESSED in the 
Scriptures . . . There is nothing necessary to eternal life which is not both com- 
manded and expressed in the Scripture. I count it expressed, when it is either in 
manifest words contained in Scripture, or thereof gathered by necessary collection. 
—ARCHBISHOP WHITGIFT. 

We of the Church of England affirm, that the Scriptures contain a COMPLETE 
RULE oF FAITH AND PRACTICE, and we reject every doctrine and precept as 


essential to salvation, or to be obeyed as divine, which is not supported by their 
authority.—BisHor ToMLINE. 
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Tue movement that has lately taken place in our Church, 
under the auspices of the Authors of the Tracts for the Times, 
whatever may be the view taken of it, must be admitted to be 
one of a very important kind. Whether for good or evil, the 
degree of development it has already attained, amply shows, that 
its success must be attended with a great and thorough change 
in the principles and practices of our Church in various most 
important points. 

That such would be the case, was for a long time studiously 
concealed from public view. So much caution, indeed, was 
exercised in the earlier part of their career by the Tractators, 
that to none but those who were somewhat acquainted with 
the controversial writings of divines on the points touched upon, 
so as to see the full force and tendency of the terms used, was 
it apparent whither they were going; though to such, 1 may 
add, it was abundantly evident. And the first intimation of it 
to the public mind was in the very seasonable publication of 
Mr. F'roude’s Remains, a work which clearly and most oppor- 
tunely revealed the real spirit and views of the (to use Mr. 
Froude’s own term) “ conspirators”? against the present order 
of things im our Church. As time has advanced, and the 
number of their adherents increased, the reserve formerly 
practised has been gradually thrown aside. Perhaps, indeed, 
their own views have become more fixed and definite than when 
they commenced their labours, And we are far from laying to 
their charge any other concealment than such as they judged to 
be wise and prudent for the inculeation of new and unpalatable 
truths ; though we may be pardoned for observing, that a more 
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open course appears.to us to be (to use a mild term) much freer 
from objections. 

It is now, then, openly avowed, that the Articles, though 
“it is notorious that they were drawn up by Protestants, and 
intended for the establishment of Protestantism,’ are not to be 
interpreted according to “the known opinions of their framers,” 
but in what the Tractators are pleased to call a “ Catholic ”’ 
sense,! which interpretation we are informed “ was mtended to 
“ be admissible, though not that which their authors took them- 
“ selves,” in order to “comprehend those who did not go so far 
in Protestantism as themselves ;”? though the Articles are said, 
in the very title prefixed to them, to have been drawn up “ for 
“ the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and for the establishmg 
? and were put forth, in 
compliance with the request of the lower House of Convocation, 


“of consent touching true religion ;’ 


“that certain articles containing the principal grounds of the 
“ Christian religion be set forth, as well to determine the truth of 
“ things this day in controversy, as also to show what errors are 
“ chiefly to be eschewed.”® And the “ Declaration” prefixed to 
the Articles, requiring them to be interpreted in the “literal 
and grammatical sense,” “sanctions” such a mode of inter- 
pretation. That is, the “ literal and grammatical sense” com- 
prehends that ‘ uncatholic” and Protestant doctrine against 
which the Tractators protest, and also that opposite “catholic ” 
doctrine which they embrace. And this “ catholic” doctrine 
is such as 18 consistent with the decrees of the Council of Trent.’ 
And the Declaration, forbidding any person to “affix any new 
sense to any article,’ ‘was promulgated,” we are told, “at a 
time when the leading men of our Church were especially noted 
for catholic views.”® But surely, if the “literal and gram- 
matical sense”? of the Articles comprehends so much as the 
Tractators suppose, and men had all along subscribed the 
Articles with propriety, though varying in their sentiments 
from the Protestantism of Bishop Jewell,’ to the “ Catholicism ” 
which squared with the Decrees of the Council of Trent, it was 


1 No. 90. p. 80. 2 Tb. p. 81. (2d edit. p. 82.) 3 Wilk. Cone. iv. 240. 

4 No. 90. p. 80. 5 See the whole of No. 90. 6 Th. p. 80. 

7 The opposition of which to the catholicism of the Tractators may be judged 
of by an article in the British Critic for July, 1841. 
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rather a useless admonition, for the wit of man could hardly 
devise a sense of the Articles not to be found within such an 
extensive range as this. 

And the very men, be it observed, who say, that these 
Articles, carefully drawn up “for the establishment of Protes- 


tantism,” 


will bear meanings ranging from Protestantism to 
that Anti-protestantism that agrees with the decisions of the 
Council of Trent, tell us, that in the writings of the Fathers, a 
representation of the orthodox faith is to be found, so clearly 
and definitely delivered in the consentient testimony of all of 
them, that so far from there being any uncertainty as to their 
meaning, the orthodox faith as thus delivered is ‘ an obyious 
historical fact ;’ from which flows the very convenient conse- 
quence, that he who follows it has all the benefit of infallibility 
without incurring the odium of claiming it.! 

Moreover, to “talk of the ‘blessings of emancipation from 
the Papal yoke,’ 


” is to use a phrase of “a bold and UNDUTIFUL 


tenour.”” To call the earlicr reformers martyrs, is to beg the 
“ question, which of course Protestants do not consider a ques- 
“tion; but which no one pretending to the name of Catholic can 
“ for a moment think of conceding to them, viz. whether that for 
“which these persons suffered were the ‘truth.’ >“ Protes- 
“ tantism, in its essence, and in all its bearings, is character- 
“istically the religion of corrupt human nature.”! The 
“ Protestant tone of doctrine and thought is essentially anti- 


"5. The reader will observe, that the term used in 


“ christian. 
these denunciations is no longer, as at first, “ ultra-Protestan- 
tism,” but (with a candour which we should have been glad to 
have seen from the commencement) “ Protestantisin.” 

The present feelings and objects of the Tractators have been 
clearly set forth by themselves in the following words. “ By 
clinging to the authority of these reformers, as individuals,” 
they say, “are we not DEALING UNFAIRLY both with Protestants 
“ and other branches of the Catholic Church? Are we not 
“ holding out false colours to the former, and drawing them near 


1 See Newman’s Lect. on Rom. ἄς. pp. 224, 5. 2 Brit. Crit. July, 1841. p. 2. 
3 Tb. p. 14. 4 Th. p. 27. δ᾽ Th. p. 29. 
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“ us, only in the end to be alienated from us more completely 
“than ever? On the other hand, are we not cutting ourselves 
“ off from the latter, (who are our natural allies,) by making 
“ eommon cause with A SET OF WRITERS WITH WHOM, IN SUCH 
‘ MEASURE AS WE HAVE IMBIBED THE TRUE CATHOLIC SPIRIT, 
‘“ Wk CAN HAVE NO sort ΟΡ symMPATHY? Meanwhile, to the 
unprejudiced inquirers after truth, (a large and growing 
number) are we not, until we have shaken off such auxiliaries 
as these, exhibiting a very distorted and unrcal representation 
of the Catholicism to which we desire to attract them; hold- 
ing before them a phantom which will elude their grasp, a 
“lieht which will cheat their pursuit; unsettling their early 
‘ prepossessions, without affording a complete and satisfactory 
τ equivalent ; disquieting them in their present home, without 
« furnishing them even with a shelter? This should be well 
“ considered. It ought not to be for nothing; no, nor for 
“ anything short of some very vital truth; some truth not to be 
“yejected without fatal error, nor embraced without radical 
“ change; that persons of name and influence should venture 
‘“apon the part of ‘ecclesiastical agitators ; mtrude upon the 
“ peace of the contented, and raise doubts in the minds of the 
“ uncomplaining ; vex the Church with controversy, alarm serious 
“men, and interrupt the established order of things; set the 
“<< father against the son, and the ‘mother against the daughter ; 
“and lead the taught to say, ‘I have more understanding than 
“my teacher” ALL THIS HAS BEEN DONE; and all this is 
“worth hazarding in a matter of life and death; much of it is 
“predicted as the characteristie result, and therefore the sure 
“eriterion, of the Truth. An object thus momentous we believe 
“ to be the UNPROTESTANTIZING (to use an offensive but forcible 
“ word) of the national Church; and accordingly we are ready 
“to endure, however we may lament, the undeniable, and in 
“‘ themselves disastrous, effects of the pending controversy... .. 
“ Five cannot stand where we are, we must yo backwards or for- 
ied amano a " the ἐμτο ΤΕ a3 absolutely 
ce se ; ro ency of the system which certain 
oe δ᾽ to restore, that truths should be clearly 

stated, which as yet have been but intimated, and others 
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“ developed, which are now but in germ. AND AS WE GO ON 
“WE MUST RECEDE MORE AND MORE FROM THE PRINCIPLES, 
“1p ANY SUCH THERE BE, OF THE ENGLISH REFORMATION.”’! 
Such is the language now held by the Tractators, in their organ 
the British Critic. 

Now if by “we” in this passage they mean themselves, it 15 
only what all who really understood their principles foresaw from 
the commencement of their career. But if by “we” they 
mean the English Church, then we trust that they will find, 
that there is much difference between the temporary impression 
produced by taking men by surprise under “ false colours,” and 
that which is made by the power of truth, accompanied by the 
blessing of God. That the English Church is to go “ forwards ” 
with the Tractators into all the false doctrines and mummeries of 
Popery now openly advocated by them, even to the primary 
false principle, that the Church ought to assume the appearance 
of one great spiritual monarchy, with the Pope at the head of 
it,” is, we trust, a prediction that has little probability of being 
realized. 

It is, if possible, still more painful to contemplate the fact, 
that these remarks were published by those who profess the 
highest possible regard for the authority of thei spiritual 
rulers, and not long after one of the heads of the party had, 
with many professions of submission to the wishes of his 
Diocesan, consented to close the series of the “Tracts for the 
Times ;” while he is here identified with “ecclesiastical agita- 
tors,” ready to use every effort, and brave every difficulty, and 
throw the Church into confusion, to the setting of “ father 
against son, and mother against daughter,” for the purpose of 
effecting the design of “ unprotestantizing” the Church! Such 
is the practical influence of their inordinate views of Church 
authority. 

1 British Critic for July 1841, pp. 44, 45. 


Ὁ 


5. « Of course, union of the whole Church under one visible government is ab- 
stractedly the most perfect state. We were so united, and now are not. And 


the history of this great struggle for religious independence . . is, in any case, 
the record of the origin and progress of that deplorable schism. . . . We talk of 


the ‘ blessings of emancipation from the Papal yoke,’ and use other phrases of a 
like bold and UNDUTIFUL tenour.”— Brit. Crit. for July 18-41, p. 2. 
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The reader will observe, that in their use of the word 
“Catholic,” the Tractators are directly opposed to our Re- 
formers. Our Reformers were so far from thinking that Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism were opposed to each other, that 
one ground for their supporting the former was, their convic- 
tion that it best deserved the title of the latter. Bishop Jewell 
believed, that it was the Reformation that restored the “ antient 
religion” (to use the reviewer’s phrase) to our Church. And 
both he and, I believe I may say, all the more learned Re- 
formers claimed the name “ Catholic,” as belonging more 
peculiarly to themselves, than to those who, both m the Wes- 
tern and Eastern Churches, had corrupted the pure faith and 
worship of the Primitive Church. The Tractators, therefore, 
like the Romanists, are at issue with the Reformers as to what 
is “ Catholicism,” and the “antient religion.” This the reader 
ought carefully to bear in mind, lest he be deceived, as too 
many suffer themselves to be, by words and phrases. And the 
same caution must be given as to the Tractators’ repudiation of 
the charge of holding Romish tenets. Their repudiation of it 
is grounded merely upon their rejection of certain more gross 
impositions and practices of the Church of Rome; while, upon 
various most important points and leading features in that vast 
system of religious priestcraft, they are altogether in agreement 
with her. There is a previous question, then, to be determined, 
before their repudiation of the charge can be of any practical 
use, viz., What is Romanism? If, as our Archbishop Whiteift 
_ tells us, their doctrine on the Rule of faith is “ the ground of all 
Papistry,” their verbal disclaimer of Papistry is mere idle talk. 
But unfortunately, to the ordinary reader, this equivocal use of 
terms throws the whole subject into inextricable confusion. It 
is very hard, he will say, that those should be accused of hold- 
ing Romish doctrines, who have expressly repudiated and even 
abused Romanism. And is it not most desirable, that we should 
hold “Catholic” doctrines and the “antient religion?” On 
these points, however, this is not the place to enlarge, as they 
will more properly come under our consideration in a subse- 
quent page. 


With these facts and statements before his eyes, the reader 
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will not be surprised to learn, that the Romanists are loudly 
hailing the efforts of the Tractators, as directly tending to the 
re-establishment of their doctrines, as the doctrines of the 
Anglican Church. ‘ We may depend,” says Dr. Wiseman,! 
“upon a willing, an able, and a most zcalous co-operation 
[i.e. on the part of the Tractators] with any effort which 
we may make towards bringing her [1. e. the Anglican 
Church] into her rightful position in catholic unity with the 
Holy See, and the Churches of its obedience—in other words, 
“ with the Church Catholic.” (p. 11.) And among other proofs 
of the truth of this, he remarks,—“ It seems to me impossible 
“to read the works of the Oxford divines, and especially to 
“tollow them chronologically, without discovering a daily 


“approach towards our holy Church, both in doctrine and in 


“ affectionate feeling. Our saints, owr popes, have become dear 
to them by little and little; our rites and ceremonies, our 
offices, nay, our very rubrics, are precious in their eyes, far, 
alas! beyond what many of us consider them; our monastic 
institutions, our charitable and educational provisions, have 
become more and more objects with them of carnest study ; 
and everything, in fine, that concerns our religion, deeply 
interests their attention.... Their admiration of our institu- 
tions and practices, and their regret at having lost them, 
“manifestly spring from the value which they set upon every- 
“ thing Catholic; and to suppose them (without an insincerity 
“which they have given us no right to charge them with) to 
“love the parts of a system and wish for them, while they 
“ would reject the root and only secure support of them—tlic 
“system itself—is to my mind revoltingly contradictory.” 
(pp. 13, 14.) “ Further proof of the view which I present, is 
“this ; that general dissatisfaction at the system of the Angli- 
“ can Church, is clearly expressed in the works of these authors: 
“it is not a blame cast on one article or another, it is not 
“ blemish found in one practice, or a Catholic want in a second, 
“or a Protestant redundancy in a third: but there is an im- 


1 A Letter on Catholic Unity, to the Earl of Shrewsbury, by Nicholas, Bishop 
οἵ Melipotamus. 
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“ natient sickness of the whole ; it is the weariness of a man who 
carries a burthen,—it is not of any individual stick of his 
faggot that he complains,—it is the bundle which tires and 
worries him....the Protestant spirit of the Articles in the 
ageregate, and their insupportable uncatholicism in_ specific 
points, the loss of ordinances, sacraments, and_ liturgical 
rights ; the extinction of the monastic and ascetic feeling 
and observances; the decay of ‘awe, mystery, tenderness, 
reverence, devotedness, and other feelings which may be spe- 
cially called Catholic’ (Letter to Dr. Jelf, p. 26.) ; the miser- 
able feeling of solitariness and separation above described,— 
these are but a portion of the grievances whereof we meet 
complaints at every turn, the removal of which would involve 
so thorough a change in the essential condition of the Anglican 
“ Church, as these writers must feel would bring her within 
“ the sphere of attraction of all-absorbing unity, and could not 
“ Jong withhold her from the embrace of its centre.” (pp. 16, 17.) 

Still further proof is justly found in the statements of Mr. 
Warde, who deeply regrets our Church’s “ present corruption 
and degradation,” hears with pain the words “pure and apo- 
stolical” applied to her ; thinks that “the mark of being Christ’s 
kingdom” “is obscured and but faintly traced on the English 
Church ;”? and speaks of “those sisters in other lands from 
whom she has been so long and so fatally dissevered,”’ and of her 
restoration to “active communion with the rest of Christen- 
dom ;” in terms, the meaning of which cannot be misunderstood. 
(pp.18, 19.) As might be expected, the endeavour to pervert 
our Articles to a Tridentine sense, is eagerly caught at, as 
smoothing the way to a full and complete return to Popery. 
“A still more promising circumstance,” he says, “I think your 
“lordship with me will consider, the plan which the eventful 
“Tract No. 90 has pursued; and in which Mr. Warde, Mr. 
“ Oakley, and even Dr. Pusey, have agreed. I allude to the 
“ method of bringing their doctrines into accordance with ours, 
“by explanation. A foreign priest has pointed out to us a 
“valuable document for our consideration,—‘ Bossuet’s Reply 
᾿ to the Pope,’—when consulted on the best method of recon- 

ciling the followers of the Augsburg Confession with the Holy 
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«“ See. The learned Bishop observes, that Providence had 
allowed so much Catholic truth to be preserved in that Con- 
fession, that full advantage should be taken of the cireum- 
stance: that no retractations should be demanded, but an 
explanation of the Confession im accordance with Catholic 
doctrines. Now, for such a method as this, the way 1s in part 
prepared by the demonstration that such interpretation may 
be given of the most difficult Articles, as will strip them of 
all contradiction to the decrees of the Tridentine Synod.” 
(p. 88.) This instructive passage the reader will do well to 
ponder. Notwithstanding “the Protestant spirit of the Articles 
in the aggregate, and their insupportable uncatholicism im speeitic 
points,” the magic wand of an “explanation” will “ strip them 
of all contradiction to the deerces of the Tridentine Synod” 
itself; and the statements for which Rome has so often made 
thousands pay the penalty with their blood, are now found to be 
nothing more than what are casily reconcilable with the state- 
ments of Trent itself. 

It may not be known to many, that a very sunilar attempt to 
reconcile our Articles with the doctrines of the Romish Church 
was made two centurics ago by an English convert to Popery, 
named Christopher Davenport, but who is better known by his 
Romish name of Francis a Sancta Clara. The work is entitled 
« Deus, Natura, Gratia,’! and was written for the purpose of 
explaining many of the most important of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, so as to make them conformable to the Tridentine state- 
nents; and he adds, at the end, a “ paraphrastie exposition” of 
the rest of them, proceeding upon the same priieiples, wherein 
he maintains, that they need only a befitting gloss to reconcile 
them all to good sound Popery. And for learning and inge- 
nuity, our modern Reconciler is not to be compared to him. But, 
in all the most important points, the similarity between the two 
is remarkable. 

Thus, when it is said in Art. xi. that “we are justified by 

1 Deus, Natura, Gratia. Sive Tractatus de Praedestinatione, de Meritis et pec- 
eatorum remissione, seu de Justiticatione et denique de Sanctorum Invocatione. 
Ubi ad trutinam fidei Catholic examinatur Confessio Anglicana, ἄς, Accessit 


paraphrastica Expositio reliquorum Articulorum Confessionis Anglica, 24. οὐ, 
Lugd. 1634. 8vo. 
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faith only,” here, saith Mr. Newman, “faith, as being the be- 
“ ginning of perfect or justifying righteousness, is taken for 
“what it tends towards, or ultimately will be. It is said, by 
“ anticipation, to be that which it promises ; just as one might 
« nay a labourer his hire, before he began his work,” &c. ὅτε. (No. 
90, 2d ed. p. 13.) So Francis a Sancta Clara says, that, “ be- 
“ cause faith is the foundation of our justification and spiritual 
“ life,” “ therefore justification, and the salvation of man, 15 at- 
tributed to faith.”! Justification is often attributed to faith, 
“ because faith is the gate and foundation of it, and the whole 
spiritual structure.”? “1 you say, that justification is acquired 
“ through faith, by means of an application or apprehension of 
“ the merits or righteousness of Christ, I think that it may bear 
“a sound and Catholic sense; because, in good truth, we, 
« through faith,.... by believing the promises of God in Christ, 
“ or the merits of Christ’s suffermgs, by praying, by loving, &c. 
“at length obtain, through Christ, ow righteousness. This 15 
“ their doctrine and ours; nor do they give more to faith than 
“ the Council of Trent, in the matter of justification, if they are 
“ cautiously explained; namely, in the way just mentioned. 
But the point in dispute is, what faith we are to understand... . 

« They themselves attribute it, not to that special kind of faith, 
“ but to the faith of Christ, as we do. For, in the Articles of 
“ the English Confession, no faith is specified, but the faith of 
“ which the Apostles everywhere speak. Therefore there is no 
“ difference between us on this pomt. But what is added in the 
“ Homily parenthetically, “ This would be to attribute justification 
“to a habit or act in us,” seems to deny inherent righteousness ; 
“ but, in truth, nothing was less meant, for it is immediately added, 
“ «But itis God who justifies”... . Behold, therefore, we clearly 
“ and fully agree.’ 

Again, on Art. xii. on works before justification, which states 
that “works done before the grace of Christ, and the inspiration 
of his Spirit, are not pleasant to God,” and do not “ make men 
meet to receive grace, or deserve grace of congruity,” &c.; Mr. 
Newman tells us, that though it would be “ Pelagianism” to say, 


1p. 192. =p. 196. 3 pp. 202, 3. 
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that those who are in utter destitution of grace, can do anything 
to gain justification, yet there is “ an intermediate state” between 
being “in a state of Christian justification,” and utterly desti- 
tute of divine aid; and that so, notwithstanding this Article, 
“it is quite true that works done with divine aid, and in faith, 
“ before justification, do dispose men to receive the grace of 
“ justification,—such were Cornclius’s alms, fastings, and pray- 
“ers, which led to his baptism.”! So Francis a Sancta Clara 
says, that it would, indeed, be the Pelagian heresy to say, that, 
from the acts of free will, done without any aid from God, we 
could merit justification of congruity ;° but, nevertheless, ‘ with 
“the aid of the first bestowed grace preceding, we can, by seek- 
“ing and striving, obtain further aids, and in some way deserve 
“ of congruity the first habitual justifying grace,’® and thus the 
alms of Cornelius merited the faith of Christ ; and that, in this 
Article, “ it is manifest that such works only are excluded, as it 
“yegards merit of congruity, with respect to our justification, 
“as are done before the faith of Christ ; nay, before the first 
“ actual grace, or the inspiration of the Holy Spirit (as they say) ; 
“ since, therefore, the exception proves the rule as it respects 
“ the opposite, as lawyers say, it follows that o¢her works, namely, 
‘ those done from faith, can in some measure lead to and deserve 
“ of congruity the grace of justification.” ® 
Further, on Art. xxu. that “the Romish doctrine concerning 
“ purgatory, pardons, worshipping and adoration, as well of 
“ images as of relics, and also invocation of saints, is a fond 
“ thing,” Χο. Mr. Newman says, “the first remark that occurs 
‘on perusing this Article is, that the doctrine objected to 15 
“ <the Romish doctrine.’.... Accordingly the prinitive doctrine 
“is not condemned in it.... Now there was a primitive doc- 
“ trine on all these points,” &c.6 ‘ And further, by the ‘ Ro- 
“mish doctrine,’ is not meant the Tridentine statement... . 
“ there are portions in the Tridentine statements on these sub- 
jects which the Article, far from condemning, by anticipation 
“ approves as far as they go.”* And what he considers con- 
1 pp. 15, 16. 2p. 152. δ. 159. 
* p. 160. > p. 170. 6 pn. 23. 
7p. 24. 
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demned, is “the received doctrine” among Romanists, or “ the 
doctrine of the Roman schools ;” but how determined, he does 
not tell us. So Francis a Sancta Clara says of this Article, 
«The words, as they stand, are doubtless very harsh. But it 
“is to be observed, that the force of this Article is not directed 
“ against invocation of saints simply, or in itself, as is evident, 
“but the Romish doctrine of Invocation.” And to see what 
was meant by “the Romish doctrine,” he says, we must ob- 
serve how it is described by Protestants; and having (like Mr. 
Newman) extracted some honest representations of it from Pro- 
testant writers, he adds, that it is not to be wondered at that 
such a doctrine was condemned; they themselves condemned 
it; and he points to the Tridentine statements as showing this. 
“The conclusion,” he says, “is that the Anglican Confession 
“ has determined nothing against the truth of the faith ; it has 
“ only exploded the impious and heathen doctrine falsely im- 
“ puted to the Church.”! ‘In the same way evidently, and 
“by the same mode of speaking,” he adds, ‘they reject, in 
“the same Article, not Purgatory, Indulgences, the adora- 
“tion of images and relics, in themselves, but, as before, the 
“ Romish doctrine on all these points ; that is, the doctrine falsely 
“imputed to us ;”? proceeding to show that the Article did not 
condemn good sound Tridentine doctrine. ‘ Here, therefore,” 
he concludes, “ there will be peace altogether with the Anglican 
“‘ Confession, if only all things are weighed as they deserve, 
“ without party spirit, and with only a regard to truth.”® 

These, with similar explanations of other Articles, occur in 
the body of the work. In the “ Paraphrastic Exposition of the 
other Articles,” at the end, the same course is adopted. We 
will compare those on Art. xxviii. on Transubstantiation, and 
Art. xxxi. on Masses. 

“What is here opposed as ‘ Transubstantiation, ” says Mr. 
Newman on Art. xxvii., “is the shocking doctrine that ‘ the 
“ body of Christ, as the Article goes on to express it, 1s not 
“ “given, teken, and eaten after an heavenly and spiritual man- 
“ner, but is carnally pressed with the teeth ;? that it is a body 


1 pp. 349, 50. δ . 851, 9. ). 959. 
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“ or substance of a certain extension, &c. . . . . whereas we 
“ hold, that the only substance such, is the bread which we see.” 
>»? it is not 
“ denying every kind of change.” (p. ὅ1.) But it 15 “ Literally 
true,” that “ the consecrated bread is Christ's body”? (p. 58.) ; 


(p. 47.) “In denying a ‘ mutatio panis et vin, 


his body 15 spiritual, and hence it may be, “ that Christ’s Body 
and Blood are locally at God’s right hand, yet really present 
here,—present here, but not here in place—dbecause they are 
spirit.’ (pp. 55, 6. See the whole of pp. 47—58.) So Francis 
a Sancta Clara says, that the authors of aur Articles “ only con- 
“ demned, in this Article, the antient error of the Capharnaites, 
“namely, a carnal presence of Christ; that is, as τ΄ Christ 
“was present here in a natural or carnal mode, and was 
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“ pressed by our teeth ;” and that the bread should undergo 


such a change, is repugnant to Scripture, “ as the Article rightly 


> and that when the Article denies a change of the 


affirms ;’ 
bread and wine, it only denics such a change as this; and not 
that which ‘ the Church” means, ἕο, &e. (pp. 388—90.) 
Again, on Art. xxx. on Masses, Mr. Newman says, “ No- 
“ thing can show more clearly than this passage, that the Articles 


“are not written against the creed of the Roman Church, but 


“ against actual existing errors in it ;” “ the ‘ blasphemous fable’ 


“is the teaching that masses are sacrifices for sin, distinct from 
“the sacrifice of Christ’s death.” The Article before us 
neither speaks against the Mass in itself, nor against its being 
an offering, though commemorative, for the quick and the 
“ dead, for the remission of sin.” (pp. 59, GO, 63.) So Francis 
a Sancta Clara says, that “there is nothing here against the 
sacrifices of the Mass in themsclves, but against the vulgar 
or common notion respecting them, namely, that the priests 
in their sacrifices offer Christ for the quick and the dead, for 
remission of sin and transgression ; so as to be able, by virtue 
of this sacrifice offered by them, independent of the sacrifice 
of the cross, meritoriously to procure for the people remission, 
“ &e.” (p. 400.) 

Such was the attempt made, two centurics ago, to reconcile 
our Protestant Articles with the dogmas of Popery. But at 
that time the nation had been but too recently emancipated 


ce 
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from the Papal yoke, and her traditional remembrances of 
Popery were too fresh, to admit of her being so easily be- 
guiled by fine words and plausible phrases. And it so happens, 
that we have ArcuBisnop Lavp’s own testimony to his having 
“absolutely denied” permission to the author to have the work 
printed in England. For, it being one of the charges against 
him at his trial that he had “harboured and relieved divers 
“ Popish priests and Jesuits, namely, one called Sancta Clara 
“ alias Davenport, a dangerous person, and Franciscan Friar, 
“ who hath written a Popish and seditious book, entitled Deus, 
“ Natura, Gratia, &c., wherein the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
“ Church of England, established by Act of Parliament, are 
“ much traduced and scandalized; the said Archbishop had 
« divers conferences with him while he was in writing the said 
“ book,” &e.,! the Archbishop tells us,” that his reply was, that 
the author of this work, having come to him to ask his licence 
for printing it, and having communicated to him its substance, 
“7 found the scope of his book to be such as that the Church of 
“© England would have litle cause to thank him for it, and so 
“ absolutely denied it.” 

The object which the Tractators and the Romanists have in 
view in thus putting our Articles upon the rack to make them 
consistent with their views, is, from the foregoing extracts, 
sufficiently clear, namely, the more easy reduction of our 
Church, as a whole, to its former union with the Romish See, 
when the explanation, having served its purpose, would be, 
with the Articles themselves, mdignantly thrown overboard, to 
make way for a truly “Catholic” exposition of the faith, dic- 
tated at Rome. And then I suspect the poor remnant of the 
despised Protestants might sigh in vain for a “Catholic” con- 
fession sufficiently indulgent to include an “ uncatholic” mean- 
ing, thankful as they would be to be indulged only with life. 
And if perchance the new light of another age should enable 
some gifted Protestant to show how easily Pope Pius’s creed 
might be understood in a good Protestant sense, let us hope 


1 Canterbury’s Doom, or Prynne’s Account of the Trial of Archbishop Laud, 
p. 34, as quoted in Wood’s Ath. Oxon. 
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that Rome also would see in a new light her duty to her 
neighbour. 

May God in his infinite mercy avert from us the evils which 
threaten us. 

It would be difficult to overrate the responsibility resting at 
the present time upon the heads of our Church. There are 
those within the Church, who, so far from being affectionately 
attached to her doctrines and practices, think that the very 
“mark of being Christ’s kingdom” is “but faintly traced on 
her,” mourn over her Articles and Services as framed by per- 
sons of a thoroughly uncatholic spirit, and framed “ for the 
establishment” of a system which they believe to be even Anti- 
christian, “the religion of corrupt human nature ;” and avow 
themselves “ ecclesiastical agitators,” purposing to avail them- 
selves of every means of overturning that system, and “ unpro- 
testantizing” the Church. There are others, who, having 
adopted, with all the ardour of youth and inexperience, the 
same views, are seeking to enter our Church, that they may 
add their efforts to the accomplishment of the same end. All 
the oaths, declarations, and subscriptions required by the Pro- 
testant restorers of our Church as safeguards agamst the re- 
introduction of those doctrines and practices to which these 
persons are attached, form, in their view, no impediment to 
their either remaining, or seeking to become, ministers of a Pro- 
testant Church, for the purpose of “ unprotestantizing” it; the 
righteous end sanctifying, 1 suppose, (according to the well- 
known “Catholic” doctrine) the unrighteous means. This is 
no question, then, of high or low Churchmanship, of Calvinism 
or Arminianism, of this or that shade of doctrine, in which a 
latitude may justly be allowed. No, as the Tractators them- 
selves tell us, “very vital truths” are concerned in the change 
they desire to effect in our Church, even “ matters of life or 
death.’ It becomes not me to say more, than earnestly to 
pray that wisdom may be given to the rulers of our Church in 
this crisis in her history. 

But it may be said, Surely there is some mistake in all this, 
for the Tractators have put forth their system as peculiarly 


1 See extract from British Critic, p. viii. above. 
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entitled to the name of Anglicanism, and represented their doc- 
trines as those of the great majority of our most illustrious 
divines ever since the Reformation, and presented us with 
various “ Catenas,’” containing extracts from the writings of 
those divines in proof of this. This is one of the most extra- 
ordinary and painful features in the whole case. That such 
representations pervade the Tracts and works of the Tractators, 
is but too true; and too true is it also, that upon the strength 
of such statements they have gained a footing m our Protestant 
Church, which they could never otherwise have obtained. One 
great object, therefore, which I have kept in view in the follow- 
ing work has been, to show, that so far from having the support 
they claim in the writings of our great divines, they are refuted 
and ‘opposed in the most decisive way by all the best even of 
their own chosen witnesses ; and that their appeal to those writings 
as in their favour is one of the most unaccountable, and painful, 
and culpable (however unintentional) misrepresentations with 
which history supplies us. The fact is, that almost the only 
witnesses to whom they could properly refer as at all supporting 
their system, are a few individuals, such as Brett, Hickes, John- 
son, and others, forming a small and extreme section of a small 
and extreme party in our Church, namely, the Nonjurors; and 
even among these it would be difficult to find one who agreed 
with their system as now developed. Their extracts from the 
works of our divines generally will be found to be, for the most 
part, general and loose and indefinite passages, whose meaning 
depends altogether upon the context, and which are applied by 
the 'Tractators in a sense which the views of the writers, 
gathered from their works as a whole, altogether repudiate. 

is this fair and ingenuous? Was there not a more candid 
course open to them? Might they not have said, There is 
much in the Church of England that we love, much in the 
writings of her great divines that we approve; but in the 
Articles and Services of the one, and in the writings of the 
other, there are also various things of which we disapprove, 
conceiving them to be opposed to antiquity. We will not quit 
her communion till we sce what effect a statement of owr views 
may have upon the minds of her members, though ultimately, 
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if such changes are not made, we shall be compelled to do so. 
For such a course an apology might perhaps be found. It 
might not, indeed, have gained for them so many adherents, 
but it would have been far more likely to have produced a per- 
manent effect than their present conduct. In the place of this 
they have chosen to wiredraw a Protestant confession of faith, 
so as to make it appear to support Anti-protestant views, to 
publish extracts from staunch Protestant writers, to convert 
them, in the eye of the public, into opponents of Protestant 
principles ; in a word, to represent our Church as being what it 
is not, in order to effect more easily the change they desire to 
bring about in it from what it ἢ. 

Almost equally incorrect and fallacious are their references to 
the carly Fathers, of whose writings one might suppose, from 
the language they have used, that their knowledge was most 
accurate and extensive. I must be permitted to say, that the 
blunder Mr. Newman has made in the interpretation of a 
common phrase in a passage of Athanasius, the meaning of 
that phrase being a turning-poimt in the bearing of many pas- 
sages with relation to the present controversy,! shows a want of 
acquaintance with the phraseology of the Fathers, which ought 
to make us receive his citations with considerable caution. Nor 
can 1 at all account for various other erroneous representations 
and allegations of passages from the Fathers, (to some of which 
I give a reference below, that the reader may at ouce see that 
there is ground for the remark,”) but upon the supposition that 
much has been taken on trust from other and even Romish 
writers. And if the heads of the party are not free from such 
errors, it is not surprising, that there are others among them 
still more deeply involved in them. Since public attention has 
been more directed to antiquity, we have been inundated with 
papers, and letters, and remarks, especially in the periodical 
publications, laying down this or that doctrine with all the calm 


1 See vol. i. pp. 72—75. 

? See vol. i. pp. 64—75 ; also the remarks of Mr. Keble respecting the Council 
of Nice, compared with the statements of those from whom he bas himself quoted, 
noticed vol. iii. ch. x. § 3, under “ Council of Nice ;” also the citation from Chry- 
sostom, prefixed to Tract 34, in a sense which no one reading the context could 
for a moment dream of, noticed vol. iii. ch. x. § 3, under “Chrysostom.” 
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dignity of an oracular response, as what everybody always every- 
where in the Primitive Church from the beginning proclaimed 
and maintained with one consent, and yet showing nothing more 
than that their authors need to go to school on the subject on 
which they would fain be teachers of others. One might 
suppose, from the tone of some of these writers, that all that 
has been done or said in all past ages of the Church was to be 
ascertained without the smallest difficulty or uncertainty, and 
could even be gathered second-hand from the notices of a few 
modern divines. For my own part, I freely confess to being 
in no small degree sceptical as to the possibility of any man 
knowing what “ everybody always everywhere ” in the Primitive 
Church thought on any point ; even from a careful perusal of 
the records of antiquity themselves that remain to us. Indeed, 
though I can quite conceive a monk in his cell getting together 
the works of some few dozen authors of great name, and fancy- 
ing himself able hence to vouch for the sentiments of “ every- 
body always everywhere,” I feel a difficulty in understanding 
how men of judgment and experience can allow themselves to 
be so deluded. But still less are such representations to be 
taken from those who have not even made themselves ac- 
quainted with those sources of information that are open to us. 
It would be amusing, were it a less important subject, to see 
the way in which, under the much-abused name of “ Catholic,” 
mistakes and corruptions are recommended to public attention, 
almost as if our salvation depended upon them. Statements, 
indeed, more uncatholic than some that the Tractators them- 
selves have made,—as for instance that of Dr. Pusey, that “to 
the decisions of the Church Universal we owe faith,”!—were 
never uttered. We appeal for proof to the writings of the 
Early Church. 

For myself, I make no pretensions to any superior knowledge 
of Antiquity, nor desire to set up my own judgment of its ver- 
dict as a standard for others to go by, but only to place before 
the reader the testimonies upon which his conclusions should be 
formed. And though it is almost impossible to suppose, that 


* Letter to Bishop of Oxford, Ῥ. 53. 
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where so many references occur, there should not be some errors, 
I trust that the impartial reader will find that no labour has 
been spared to avoid them, and that the representation given of 
the sentiments of the Fathers is a fair, and, upon the whole, a 
correct one. 

The success of the Tractators has been to many a subject of 
surprise, and among others, as it seems, to themselves.! For 
my own part, when 1 reflect upon the temporary success that 
has often attended heresies and delusions of the most extravagant 
nature, I cannot participate in such feelings. For the partial 
and temporary success that they have met with in the inculca- 
tion of their doctrines, there are, I think, beyond the fact of 
novelty, several reasons ; and, 1 trust and believe, many also that 
may be assigned for the hope that, under the Divine blessing, 
that success may be διέ partial and temporary. Such trials from 
internal and external foes are the Church’s predicted portion in 
this world, and the purer any Church is, the more may she ex- 
pect that her great enemy will thus afflict her. If, however, 
she be upon the whole found faithful to her God, such trials will 
assuredly be overruled for her good; and there is perhaps no- 
thing more inimical to her real welfare than a state of long and 
uninterrupted calm and prosperity, 

One principal cause, then, of the temporary success of the 
movement made by the Tractators, has evidently been, that it fell 
in with the current of men’s feelings in the Church at the time. 
At the period when they commenced their labours, the Church 
was beset with dangers. The various sects that have separated 
themselves from her communion had (with one honourable 
exception) risen up against her with all the bitterness and 
jealousy of a sordid spirit of worldly rivalry, and had avowed 
that nothing would satisfy them but her complete overthrow 
as the National Church, and the extinction of all her peculiar 
privileges. A Ministry which, if not directly hostile, was made 
so by its dependence upon the enemies of the Church, a hostile 
House of Commons, a country kept in agitation for party pur- 
poses, and from various causes excited against all its constituted 


1 Brit. Crit. for July 1841, p. 28. 
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authorities and antient institutions, combined to menace her 
welfare. Such events had made all her friends anxious for her 
safety. That which might perhaps have been a permissible 
relaxation of principle in the conduct of her members towards 
the dissenters became so no longer, when it was clearly seen, 
that the leading object of those dissenters, as a body, was to 
deprive the Church of all her peculiar privileges and opportuni- 
ties for the promotion of Christianity throughout the land. Co- 
operation with bodies influenced by such views was no longer 
an act of Christian charity, but a direct breach of Christian 
duty. The ship was ina storm. Her existence was at stake. 
Everything conspired to show the importance, the necessity, of 
union, order, regularity, subordination, obedience to constituted 
authorities. In a word, the dangers that beset the Church, 
and the conduct and nature of the foes that assailed her, com- 
bined to lead all those who knew anything of Church principles, 
and had any regard for the Church, to serious reflection. There 
was in consequence a healthy reaction in favour of those prin- 
ciples. At this time, and under these circumstances, the Trac- 
tators commenced their labours. A more favourable moment 
could hardly have been found. Events had so completely pre- 
pared the way for them, that im the minds of many there was a 
strong predisposition in their favour. Their professions were 
those of warm friends of our Protestant Church. All that they 
blamed was “ ultra-Protestantism.” They claimed the support 
of all our great divines without exception. Antiquity was, 
beyond contradiction, according to their account, wholly with 
them. Their language was cautious and plausible, and full of that 
self-confidence that is so influential with the popular mind. [5 it 
surprising, then, that they should have pleased many ears, and 
gained many hearts, and that while they fell in with the current 
of feeling created by events, they should have succeeded in giving 
it an additional impetus in its own direction, tending to carry it 
to an unsalutary extreme? So far, alas! they have indeed suc- 
ceeded, and thus in many cases have converted a healthy reaction 
into one which threatens to carry away its victims, and has in- 
deed carried away several, into the bosom of Rome itself. 
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The circumstances of the times had evidently much influence 
upon the Tractators themselves in leading them to embrace the 
views they have taken up.! They saw that the influence of the 
Church over the public mind was not such as it had been in 
former times, and might reasonably be expected to be. And, 
apparently, the great problem which they thought they had to 
solve was, how that influence might be restored. They have 
not unnaturally (whether wiscly or not is another question) 
found the hope of regaining it in the assertion of those Church- 
principles which form the foundation of Popery. The abuses 
caused by the liberty of conscience and free use of private 
judgment, conceded by Protestantism, are to be cured by a 
re-establishment of the iron grasp with which Popery holds its 
votaries in subjection. And I must add, that their works bear 
such constant and manifest traces of their having been imposed 
upon and misled by Romish writers, that one cannot but fear, 
that they suffered themselves to be prejudiced in favour of that 
system of doctrine to which the circumstances of the times had 
given them a favourable bias, before they had well studied the 
subject in a way which alone could have entitled them to assume 
the office of reformers and correctors of the Church. I am 
much mistaken if their ‘Catenas” do not show either an un- 
fairness, which I should be indeed pained at being obliged to 
charge them with, or a great want of acquaintance even with 
the works of our own great divines. And hence, instead of 
keeping within the bounds of that sound moderation that has 
always characterized the Church of England, they have, while 
rejecting some of the most offensive practices in the Romish 
Church, adopted almost all the doctrines and principles which 
have hitherto distinguished us as a body from that corrupt 
Church, and seem gradually progressing to the reception of the 
whole system ; witness the remarks that have been more than 
once published by them in favour even of the fopperies of 
monkery itself. We have Dr. Hook’s authority for saying, that 
the extreme of High Church principles is Popery. We beg the 
reader to ask himself, whether those principles can well be 


1 See Newman’s Lect. on Rom. &e. p. 14. Keble’s Serm. on Trad pp. 5—7. 
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carried further than they are stretched in the works of the 
Tractators. 

And it must be added, (and this is another reason for their 
success,) that in the inculcation of their views they came upon 
those who were generally, and, as a body, unprepared by previous 
study for an impartial and judicious view of the subject. The 
low state of ecclesiastical learning among us for many past 
years is a truth so generally acknowledged and lamented, that 
it would be a waste of words to offer either an apology ora 
proof for the assertion. The consequences of such want of 
information could not fail to be seen under such circumstances. 
The slightest appearance of learning carried with it a weight 
which, in other times, would hardly have been conceded to that 
which had tenfold claims to it. And under the abused name of 
“catholic,” by the aid of Romish sophisms, and partial and 
imaccurate citations from the Fathers, the corrupt doctrines and 
practices of which our truly learned Reformers were, by God’s 
blessing, enabled to purge the Church, are urged upon us as 
veritable parts of that Divine revelation delivered to the world 
by the Apostles. And herein, be it observed, the Tractators 
are at issue with those whose learning it would be idle to dis- 
pute, not merely as to the foundation upon which their system 
rests, the authority of Patristical Tradition, but as to the fact 
whether that Tradition, whatever its authority may be, isin their 
favour. Our Reformers contended, that the name Catholic, and 
the support of the great body of the Fathers, belonged to that 
system of doctrine and practice which, from its opposition to the 
corruptions of Romanism, was called Protestantism. And as 
to any of the attempts hitherto made by the Tractators or their 
adherents to pluck the laurels from the brows of the Reformers, 
and to show the inaccuracy of their allegations from the Fathers, 
such as that of the British Critic in the case of Jewell, it reminds 
one but of the puny efforts of a dwarf to espy holes in the ar- 
mour of a giant. 

We may add also, as a still further reason for their success, 
that their doctrmes are such as will always, as long as human 
nature remains what it is, attract many to them; of the clergy, 
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from the power they give them over the minds of men; of the 
laity, from their greater suitability to the notions and feelings 
of the natural mind. To the clergy particularly such views will 
always be attractive. The system of the Tractators is ἃ far 
more easy and simple one to work ; likely also to produce more 
extended and visible results. Only bring men to acknowledge 
the authority thus claimed for the Church and the Clergy, and 
their instrumentality in the work of human salvation, and you 
wield a power over the minds both of the religious and the 
superstitious almost irresistible. But address a man merely as 
a witness for the truth, acknowledging your fallibility, and ap- 
pealing to his judgment, “I speak as to wise men, judge ye 
what 1 say,” and your personal influence over him is not to be 
compared with that which exists in the former case. The truth 
is left to work its way by its own intrinsic power, and faith is, 
as it ought to be, the result of a conviction of the heart. But 
the cases where such conviction is wrought will be much fewer 
than those in which a nominal adherence to the truth will be 
professed under the former system of teaching. And even were 
it not so, the personal influence of the clergy over their respec- 
tive flocks in the two cases will not bear a comparison ; in the 
one case, the voice of the pastor is almost like the voice of God 
himself, for an inspired messenger could hardly demand greater 
deference ; in the other, the pastor himsclf merges his own 
claims in that of the message, and sends his hearers to search for 
themselves in the Book of God, whether the things that he 
preaches unto them are so. It cannot be a question, then, 
which system is naturally the most attractive to the clergy. 
Nay, a zealous, earnest minister of Christ, who desires nothing 
more than to promote the best interests of mankind, may be so 
attracted by the influence given by the former, purposing to 
use that influence only for the good of his fellow-creatures, 
as to have at once a secret prejudice in its favour, which 
blinds his eyes to the baselessness of the claims upon which it 
rests. 

All these causes have operated in favour of the Tractators. 

But there are at the same time not a few reasons also for 
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hoping that, in the mercy of God, their success may be but partial 
and temporary. 

There are encouraging symptoms of a prevalent desire among 
us to search into the matter, especially since the recent publica- 
tions of the Tractators have shown more fully their real views 
and aims. Now it is impossible for this desire to be carried 
into effect without their beg detected in such imconsistencies, 
misrepresentations, and mistakes, as will infallibly alter their 
position very materially in the eyes of many who may have been 
originally inclined to favour them. To some of these I have 
already alluded, and it would be easy to add to the list. While 
I am writing, my eye lights upon one im a late number of the 
British Critic (a number, by the way, which, for its flippant 
impertinences and gross personalities upon men who had the 
highest claims to at least respectful treatment, is unparalleled 
in such a work), made with all the coolness and confidence of 
one who is uttering an incontrovertible truth. For the sake of 
disparaging the Reformation, it is said, “ Nothing is more 
remarkable in the theology of the Reforming age, (to speak 
generally,) than the deficiency of all writings of a devotional, or 
even a practical cast.” (Brit. Crit. for July 1841, p. 3.) Now the 
writer of this is either profoundly ignorant of the ecclesiastical 
literature of that period, or he has misrepresented it for the sake 
of his party, and in either case is deserving of no little censure for 
thus misleading his readers, of whom few probably (speaking com- 
paratively) would have the means of judging of the truth of his re- 
mark. Considering the character of the period, and the compa- 
‘atively limited number of original works then published to what 
there are now, it is surprising how many practical works issued 
from the pens of our reformers and early divines, engaged as they 
were in the struggle with Popery. These things give reason to 
hope that such writers will ultimately find their level. Men do 
uot like to be deceived, especially by those who put forth high 
claims to wisdom and learning. Their “ quict, self-complacent, 
supercilious language,” as an able writer in the British Maga- 
zine has justly called it,! will be doubly offensive when found to 
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be wanting in that which alone could afford the shadow of an 
apology for it. Their misrepresentations, in particular, of the 
sentiments of our great divines, by a few loose and indcfinite 
extracts from their writings, though for a time they have (as 
might be expected) deceived many, can ultimately only recoil 
upon themselves. The disingenuousness also with which 
Articles of religion, drawn up by Protestant divines “ for the 
establishment,” as is confessed, “of Protestantism,” are tortured 
to an Anti-protestant sense, in order to enable Antiprotestants to 
retain their places in our Church, is so utterly irreconcilable 
with those common principles that hold society together, that it 
cannot fail ultimately, as indeed it has done already, to estrange 
the minds of simple and upright Christian men from such 
teaching. Indeed it is impossible not to see, that it is a mere 
temporary expedient, which cannot long satisfy even those who 
have availed themselves of it, a hastily constructed refuge within 
the walls of our Church for those who are seeking to gain pos- 
session of the citadel, and who suppose that they have better 
opportunities to do so within the walls than without, but whose 
avowed objects make it clear, that the present state of things can- 
not last, that one party or the other must give way. And when 
this becomes clearly appreciated by the Church at large, may 
we not justly hope, that many who have been attracted to their 
standard while they were holding out, according to their own 
) 


confession, “ false colours,” will, when they come to see the real 


state of the case, look upon them only as betrayers, and that 
their very best defences, their “ Catenas,” and high pretensions 
to learning and wisdom, antiquity and catholicism, will only be 
sources of moral weakness to their cause, and tend more than 
anything else to its overthrow. 

That such a controversy should have arisen in our Church is 
deeply to be regretted. The agitation of such questions neces- 
sarily produces disunion and party spirit, the great causes of 
weakness, disorder, and ruin to any community that is afflicted 
by them. The powers of the Church are thus paralyzed, her 
energies spent in useless, and worse than useless, contentions ; 
her friends are discouraged and perplexed, her enemies triumph ; 
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her God is displeased, and her strength departs from her. How 
great the responsibility of those who have raised such a strife 
within her, and made it a duty incumbent upon those who have 
any regard for her preservation, to arm themselves against their 
brethren for the defence of her very foundations! But when 
matters of such moment are at stake, when the question is, 
whether the true Catholicism of our Reformers is to give place to 
a system of doctrine and practice altogether unsound, and the 
corruptions from which our faith and worship have through the 
mercy of God been purged, are to be reintroduced into our 
Church, it would be culpable indeed to remain a neutral, a silent, 
or an indifferent spectator. It becomes the duty of all to do 
what may be in their power to prevent such a result. The zeal, 
and earnestness, and perseverance with which Popish views 
and principles are urged upon the public mind, under the abused 
name of Catholicism, must be met with correspondent efforts to 
unmask their unsoundness and dangerous tendency. In a word, 
if the cause for which our martyrs laid down their lives was one 
worthy of their blood, it is the duty of those who have suc- 
ceeded to the possession of privileges so dearly purchased, to 
contend with similar devotedness for their preservation and 
transmission unimpaired to their children. And we may hum- 
bly hope, that He who out of evil oft educeth good, may grant 
that even this controversy may not be without its good effects. 
The real principles of our Church will be better known and 
appreciated, even among its own members and ministers. The 
foundation upon which it stands will, we are convinced, bear 
examination, and therefore, if God’s blessing rest upon it, we 
fear not for the result. 

I am aware that it may be said, and with truth, that in the 
present day the majority need no arguments to induce them to 
slight human authority, and are scarcely willing to pay defe- 
rence to any other guide than their own self-will. This I fully 
admit, and believe that judicious works, calculated to show the 
danger of such a disposition of mind, might, under the Divine 
blessing, be of essential service to the community, both as it 
respects their spiritual and temporal interests. But I see no 
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reason hence to suppose, that unfounded claims to their obe- 
dience would counteract the evil. Such doctrines as those of 
our opponents appear to me calculated to do anything rather 
than become acure. I deny not, indeed, that to many minds 
they are likely to appear plausible, and calculated to act asa 
remedy for the evils which internal dissensions have produced 
in the Protestant body. The hberty obtained by the Reforma- 
tion has no doubt been in some cases abused. And the panacea 
for the evils so caused may appear to many to be the re-esta- 
blishment of the iron tyranny under which the minds of men 
were held previous to that event. I believe this to be a growing 
impression in the minds of many both in this country and else- 
where, and Rome is largely availing herself of it. But, what- 
ever may be in store for this or other countries as a temporary 
dispensation, as a punishment for their sins, we trust that the 
substitution of a system in which “the Church” and “the 
priest” are thrust almost into the place of God and Christ, for 
the everlasting gospel, will be permitted to have but a very pre- 
carious and temporary hold upon the minds of men. Of this at 
least we are assured, that it is the duty of all who are interested 
in the real welfare of mankind to lay open the anti-christian 
nature and tendencies of such a system. Glad therefore as we 
should have been in being engaged in urging the just claims of 
Antiquity and our Church to the deferential respect of mankind, 
and pointing out the evils and the guilt connected with that 
wild and lawless spirit of independence of constituted authorities 
now so prevalent, and painful as it is to have to point out the 
blemishes rather than the excellencics of the Church, and to 
appear in any degree as the apologist of irregularities against 
which on other occasions we should feel it a duty to protest, the 
unfounded claims to spiritual dominion set up by the Tractators 
on behalf of the clergy, make it more than equally a duty to 
guard men against such fatal errors. The clergy were appointed, 
not to be, either individually or collectively, as Mr. Newman 
would have them, “ the sovereign lord of conscience,” but wit- 
nesses for the truth, not lords over God’s heritage, but ex- 
amples to the flock, not to be mediators between God and men, 
but to point men to the one Mediator Christ Jesus. 
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The Romanists and the Tractators both tell us, that the divi- 
sions among Protestants are all owing to the free use of the 
Bible as the sole authoritative Rule of faith. Not to stop to 
retort the charge of internal divisions, or to say that unity 
obtained by impositions upon the credulity of mankind is as 
little to be boasted of as the peace that exists among the ashes 
of the dead, let me ask those who for so many centuries kept the 
Bible as a sealed book from the hands of the people, seriously 
to put it to their own consciences, how far the blame rests upon 
their own heads. Would it be any matter for surprise, if youths, 
long debarred from their just rights, should, upon finding them- 
selves free agents, run into extremes, and not find the middle 
path until age and experience had enabled them to take a calm 
and dispassionate view of things? Why, then, should we feel 
surprised, that the Church, upon her emancipation from the 
Papal yoke, should for a long time suffer from the excesses into 
which the restoration of her liberty has ensnared some of her 
members? Such divisions, indeed, are now likely to exist more 
or less to the end. And would that the evils caused by such 
divisions might lead those who are aiding in their perpetuation, 
to serious reflection upon the necessary consequences of their 
vagaries, and to a remembrance of the words of our Divine 
Master, that a house divided against itself falleth! But let the 
blame be shared by those whose conduct has tended, more than 
anything else, to produce such a result. The unchristian usur- 
pations of Popery have done more than any other cause that 
can be named to destroy the unity of the Church, and subvert 
the moral influence of the clergy over the minds of men. Nor 
let it ever be forgotten by the Romanists, when complaining of 
the divided state of the Protestant body, that they have them- 
selves, by the imposition of unchristian terms of communion, 
rendered themselves the most schismatical portion of all Chris- 
tendom, When men are cast out of the Church by a Diotrephes, 
the brand of schism rests not upon the excommunicated, but the 
excommunicator. 

For presenting to the public the following work, an apology 
can hardly, I suppose, be needed. It was impossible to see the 
deadly leaven of Popery insinuating itself into the very vitals of 
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our Church, and that too under the vencrable names of those 
whose lives were spent in purging it out of her, or presery- 
ing her from re-infection, without feeling that any warning 
(from whatever quarter it might proceed) could not be mistimed ; 
that any effort, however it might fall short of doing full justice 
to the subject, could not be misplaced. I trust I shall not be 
misunderstood by the amiable authors of the works upon which 
I have here ventured to animadvert, when I say that it ap- 
peared to me to be—certainly it is equivalent in its effects to— 
treason in the camp. They have surrendered to Rome the 
principles upon which that vast system of religious fraud and 
imposition is built, and while they give themselves out to be 
the opponents, nay the best opponents, of Romanism, though 
limiting their opposition to a few of her most crying sins and 
practical abuses, they are in fact paving the way for her by 
upholding those first principles of Popery, upon which her 
dominion over the minds of men principally rests. 

In the prosecution of the work, 1 have spared neither time 
nor labour in endeavouring to place before the reader the facts 
and arguments upon which his conclusions ought to rest ; and 
further, to put him in possession of the views of the best and 
most able and pious writers upon the subject, both of the Pri- 
mitive Church and of our own. That more might have been 
done in this respect 1 freely own. But it was not composed in 
the calm quictude of the College, with every literary aid at 
hand, but (I may say it emphatically) amidst the cares and trials 
of active life. For the proper execution moreover of such a 
work many things are required; facilities of which the great 
body of the parochial clergy are destitute. Those who know 
what opportunities such have of supplying themselves with the 
original sources of information, will understand the difficulties 
to be encountered in the performance of such a task. I trust, 
however, that the work will be found, upon the whole, to contain 
a fair and correct representation of the facts upon which the 
question rests, and of the sentiments of those referred to; and 
that if there are some slighter inaccuracies, they are such as 
will not be found to affect the main argument of the work, 
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—a circumstance which those who are in search of truth will 
appreciate, when drawing their conclusions upon the points at 
issue. 

And here I would, once for all, acknowledge my obligations 
to those who have laboured in the same field before me, for 
many references to the Fathers, of which I have freely availed 
myself, when I have found them, on viewing them tn their con- 
text, to afford good proof of that for which they are cited. The 
authorities our earlier divines have adduced in their works 
against the Romanists have no doubt enabled me to push my 
researches much beyond what my own unassisted labours would 
have enabled me to do. I may be permitted to say, however, 
that I have endeavoured to explore the ground ‘again with more 
attention to the original sources of information than has usually 
been paid to them here of late years, and trust that by so doing 
I have been enabled to add somewhat to what has been done by 
previous labourers in the same field. 

Of the replies already published to the writings of the Trac- 
tators, I have abstamed almost wholly from the perusal; the 
principal of them, indeed, I have not seen; any similarity, 
therefore, of views or statements is wholly accidental. 

I appear before the public as the advocate of no particular 
party or system, but that of the Church of England itself. As 
far as human infirmity (to the effects of which no man ought to 
shut his eyes) may permit the remark to be made, truth has 
been my only object, and I have followed where it appeared to 
lead me. And but for the establishment of great and important 
truths, I trust I shall never be found upon the field of con- 
troversy. It is one which nothing but a sense of duty should 
ever induce me to enter. 

In conclusion, I would express my sincere hope, that there is 
nothing in the tone, or spirit, or language of the following work, 
of which my opponents can justly complain. If there is, I most 
sincerely regret it. On such important points as are there dis- 
cussed, one cannot but feel warmly, and he who feels warmly is 
apt to express himself warmly. I must beg pardon, however, 
for saying, that there are some circumstances in the present 
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controversy which appear to me to justify, and indeed to require, 
strong language. There are many points in the system itself of 
our opponents, which it is impossible too strongly to denounce 
and reprobate. The means also by which that system has been 
enforced and recommended, are such as to require grave repre- 
hension. Our opponents appear to me like men who, thinking 
that a great change is needed in the views and practices of their 
Church, endeavour, by explaining away its Formularies, and 
bringing forward a few isolated passages from the works of some 
of its great divines, to persuade people that it is no change at 
all ; for while they admit and bewail the fact, that their system 
has been nowhere and at no time put in practice in our Church, 
they persist in calling it the Anglican system. They must not 
then be surprised, if this (however well intentioned) is not con- 
sidered plain and fair dealing. Nor can I help adding, that 
the anonymous publications of the party more particularly are, 
many of them, characterized by a self-complacent spirit, and a 
scornful tone towards their opponents, such as intimate, more 
plainly than words could do, that the only possible reason for 
men not holding the views of the Tractators must be sheer 
ignorance ; a spirit and tone which, I will venture to say, the 
degree of learning and research shown in those productions 
renders worse than ridiculous. These are circumstances that 
would well justify strong language. We are far from disputing 
the piety or the learning of the Tractators, but (let us not con- 
ceal from ourselves the fact) neither can we dispute the piety or 
learning of many others who have at various times misled 
portions of the Church. Such recommendations, then, are 
wholly insufficient as proofs of the truth of their doctrines. 
These evidences are to be found with many different parties. 
The question, therefore, must be determined by an impattial 
investigation, in which all prejudices derived from such sources 
must be laid aside. To enable the reader to conduct such an 
inquiry, is the object of the following work; and thankful 
indeed shall I be, if it shall tend to bring back into the old 
paths of our Church any who have been misled, or preserve any 
who are in danger of being misled, by the specious arguments 
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and plausible statements of the Tractators. I commend it hum- 
bly to His blessing who alone can make it instrumental to the 


good of His Church. 
WILLIAM GOODE. 


London, 
November 2, 1841. 
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Since the first edition of this work was published, the true 
nature and tendency of Tractarianism have been 50. fully 
proved, that it seems hardly necessary here to address any further 
warnings to the Reader on that point. But no one ean view the 
present state of our Church without fecling, that, notwithstand- 
ing the Romish character of the movement, and the large 
secession it has caused from our ranks in the direction of Rome, 
it has produced an effect upon our Church, the consequences of 
which are likely to be at least of long duration and serious 
moment. 

When the conflict commenced by the publication of the 
“Tracts for the Times,” the almost total neglect of theological 
studies had left the great mass of the Clergy an easy prey to 
the most superficial writers on the subject of theology. Almost 
any representation of the doctrines of the Fathers, and even 
of our own great divines of former times, might be made 
with comparative impunity, for few knew, or cared to know, 
what they were. The state of things among us was precisely such 
as enables a few earnest men of settled purpose and strong will, 
especially if not over scrupulous in the means used for the 
attainment of their end, to stamp upon the prevailing tone of 
the theology of a Church, almost any character they please. 
And largely have the Tractators availed themselves of the 
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facilities afforded them by these and other circumstances, which 
a future historian may feel less difficulty than a contemporane- 
ous one in specifying, to carry on their schemes for “ unpro- 
testantizing ” our Church. 

I have already noticed, however, in the Preface to the 
first edition of this work, the various causes which conspired 
to aid the efforts of the Tractators, at the commencement 
of their course, in the promotion of their designs; and 
among them, one,—adverted to in pp. xxiii, xxiv,—which 1 
acknowledge with thankfulness has long ceased to exist, I 
mean that spirit of hostility to the Church, which grew out 
of the peculiar political circumstances of the period. We have 
reason to be grateful to the good providence of God, that 
amidst all the drawbacks which the manifold practical abuses 
and corruptions existing in our Church present to the confidence 
and affection of the people, the spirit of active hostility exhibited 
on the part of some, at the period alluded to, has either subsided 
or become imnocuous, and the alienation of mind existing in 
others has issued in the work, not of destruction, but of con- 
servative reform. 

Stich a movement, however, as that made by the authors of 
the “Tracts for the Times,” and their adherents, involving great 
and important principles, if it once attains a hold upon the 
public mind, has a course to run, longer or shorter according 
to circumstances, which nothing can wholly prevent. It ought 
not, therefore, to be a matter for surprise, that the effect produced 
by the writings and labors of the Tractarian party, however 
erroneous and opposed to the genuine doctrine of our Church, 
has been of a deep, extensive, and lasting kind. Rather ought 
we to be prepared to view it as but the commencement of a 
struggle, which will be long continued, for the re-establishment 
in our Church of those principles and practices which she 
repudiated at the Reformation. | 

It is impossible for one who reads with any degree of atten- 
tion the history of our Church since that period, not to remark, 
how, at various subsequent times, retrograde principles have 
been at work, modifying the views put forth by all our great 
divines of the Reformation era, gradually altering the current 
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tone of our theology, and even, as at the period of the Restora- 
tion, when a few Laudian divines were in the ascendant, 
tampering, as far as the circumstances of the times would 
permit, with our public Formularies. 

He who seeks a proof of this, may find it exhibited in a very re- 
markable way, by taking the works of any number of the bishops 
and divines of leading station in our Church for the first fifty years 
after its settlement on its present basis, at the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, and comparing them with those of the same number of 
persons in a similar position at any period since the time of Laud, 
Few, I believe, have any notion of the difference of the theological 
atmosphere (so to speak) in which such a person would find 
himself in the two cases. And it would be a curious subject of 
inquiry, how many of the (so called) High Churchmen of the 
present day would have had even a locus standi left them in our 
Church, if the views held by the former as the doctrines of our 
Church, and as established by the Formularies they themselves 
drew up, had been made the standard by which those Formu- 
laries were to be interpreted. ‘To that precise standard, I for 
my part have no desire that those who minister in our Church 
should be limited. But surely there are bounds, within which 
the interpretation given to those Formularics, by those who 
are admitted to the ministerial office in our Church on the con- 
dition of their belief in the doctrines there laid down, ought to 
be found. And if there are any, they are certainly such as to 
exclude an Anti- Protestant interpretation of Protestant Articles. 

It may be right on the part of those who are the genuine 
doctrinal successors of our Reformers, to overlook the change in 
the position assigned in our Church for the last two centuries 
to the doctrines they hold, and to leave even the ascendancy of 
views scarcely tolerated in our Church for many years after the 
Reformation, without a protest, to God’s providential dispensa- 
tions. But when those views reach a point at which they become 
almost identical with those of Rome _ itself, then surely it 
becomes the duty of such as desire to preserve to their country 
the blessings of the Reformation, to call public attention to the 
dangers to which our Church is exposed. 

That such is the case at the present time, few will be disposed 
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to deny. And among the signs of the times, mdicating the 
nature of the theology which is being pressed upon our Church, 

even from some places of the highest authority, the subject of 
this work leads me more particularly to notice the last Charge 
of the Bishop of Oxford. In that address to his clergy his 
Lordship “touches: upon a subject of undoubtedly great impor- 

tance, and one which demands the attention of all who have a 
regard for the souls of men, namely, “our danger from the 
spirit of infidelity.” (pp. 80 et seq.) But in his description 
of the mode in which this spirit is manifested, and more 
especially of the way in which it is to be encountered, we meet 
with an enunciation of views and principles painfully divergent 
from those upon which our Protestant Church stands. He tells 
us, that “the one thing which it resists ts authority : τῷ WOULD 
“PLACE EVERY SINGLE SOUL IN DIRECT AND INDEPENDENT 
“ COMMUNION WITH THE CreEATIVE Spirit, of whose nature he 
 nartakes, and to whom alone he is responsible. So far as Chris- 
“ tianity promotes this, it 15 to be encouraged ; but it is not, 
“ they urge, to be borne, that any dogma should be enforced on 
‘such seekers after truth by any external authority as essential 
“to salvation, or in itsclf necessarily true; or any medium 
‘interposed beiween their spirits and the Unwersal Father. In 
thew first stage, therefore, these principles begin commonly by 
resisiing the authority of the Church, as that which meets them 
most immediately ; they proceed to raise questions as to the 
inspiration of some parts of Holy Scripture; they end by 
denying altogether its authority, and leaving their victim with 
an entire unbelief as to the objective truth of any spiritual 
agency beyond those of the one Great Spirit of the Universe, 
and his own soul as an emanation from Him, secking re- 
“union with Him.” And he refers to the history of the author 
of “The Phases of Faith,” as given by himself, in illustration 
of these remarks ; and assures us, that “he has marked down 
“with the utmost accuracy the LOGICAL SEQUENCE of every one 
“of his steps, from an ardent love of Evangelical truth, combined 
“with a denial of all spiritual authority save in the letter of the 


“ Written Word, down to its close, in a mystical but universal 


‘ scepticism.” (pp. 80, 81.) So that his Lordship supposes, 


that ifaman begins with “an ardent love of Evangelical truth,” 


es 
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but denies all spiritual authority but that of the oly Scriptures, 
“the logical sequence” will be “a mystical but universal 
scepticism.” “It is with this spirit,” the Right Rev. Prelate 
tells us, “in unnumbered degrees, forms, and combinations, 
that we have to struggle ;” and he assures us, that it “can be 
“ successfully resisted amongst ourselves only by a full and 
faithful maintenance of the teaching and AUTHORITY OF OUR 
ἐ Cuurcu.” (p. 81.) 

And he proceeds to quote, as an exemplification of this spirit, 
Dr. Arnold’s teaching on the subject of the Church, contrasting 
with it what he considers the true doctrine, namely, that “ we 
“are under an appointed spiritual economy, in which human 
“ instruments and outward acts are made ¢he channels of Divine | 
“orace; that we are in a spiritual kingdom, which has its 
“ appointed officers, through whom God works ;” (p. 58 5) 1 
short, that we derive all spiritual gifts and graces through ordi- 
nances ministered by the clergy of the Apostolic Succession ; 
“ the constitution of the Church” “sccuring for men” “ access 
to God;” (p. 81) and “ the Church” “being dwelt in by the 
“ Spirit of God, and so becoming an istrument whereby, through 
“ appointed channels, the gifts of the Spirit are ministered to 
“men.” (p. 85.) 

To any one who has but an ordinary acquaintance with such 
subjects, the views and principles pervading these remarks arc 
too manifest to need one word to point out their seriously anti- 
Protestant character. But, being written more particularly 
against those who deny the inspiration of parts of Holy Serip- 
ture, and maintain some kindred errors, they may not, in the 
case of many readers, attract the attention they deserve. But 
the system here advocated is searecly one step removed from 
Romanism. So far as concerns the views of Dr. Arnold or others 
here alluded to, this is not the place to discuss them, but to the 
system here put forward as their opponent it is necessary to 
direct attention, as it is in fact the Tractarian system developed 
to its full proportions ; and if such a system ever prevails in our 
Church, it will not be long before she will again be absorbed 


‘in the Romish Apostasy. The great fundamental principles 
upon which Popery rests ave precisely those here advocated, 
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namely, (1) the interposition of a mediating priest through 
whose ministrations alone we can hold communion with God, 
and the consequent denial of the soul’s “ direct and independent 
communion” with Him, (2) the denial of the supremacy of 
“the written word” to the consciences of individuals, and the 
setting up of another “spiritual authority” in “the teaching 
and authority of the Church,” that is, the clergy, superior to 
it ;* and (8) the making the laity of the Church dependent upon 
the clergy for all spiritual gifts and graces. 

As it respects the first and last of these points, I must content 
myself here with thus pointing them out to the reader’s notice. 
But as it respects the second, which is intimately connected 
with the subject of this work, there is one remark which 1 
cannot but offer, and that is, that it is a doctrine which, what- 
ever may be its character in other respects, is at least utterly 
subversive of the very foundation upon which the Reformed 
Church of England stands. With the doctrine of the Supremacy 
of Holy Scripture to the consciences of individuals, and the 
right of private judgment in contradistinction to “the authority 
of the Church,” she stands or falls. For, her Reformation was 
effected by comparatively a few individuals acting against the 
authority of the Church both of the East and West, and going 
back (as one of her most illustrious Reformers, Bishop Jewel, 
tells us) to the word of God, to draw from it the pure doctrine of 
the Gospel of Christ. The faith of almost the whole Catholic 
Church was at the time, and had been for centuries, opposed to 
that which she established as the foundation upon which she 
was built up. And that which alone enabled her to effect her 
Reformation was, the gracious providence of God inclining the 
Civil Power to aid a minority of the clergy and laity in re-estab- 
lishing a Scriptural faith in the place of the corrupt system of 
Rome. The very ground, therefore, upon which our Church 
stands, is that of the right of private judgment ; and the question 

* Tt exactly corresponds with the thesis recently offered to be maintained by 
the Abbé Combalot against Dr. Gaussen at Geneva, which was this,—‘‘ The 
supernatural faith necessary to salvation has for foundation and for rule, not the 
Bible submitted to private judgment, or interpreted by the reason of each indi- 


vidual, which is the foundation of all heresies, and the source of all errors, but 
the infallible authority of the Church as interpreter.” 
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of the justice of her charge of heterodoxy against so large a por- 
tion of Christendom she leaves to the judgment of the great 
day. When, therefore, her ministers advocate the doctrine of 
“the authority of the Church” over the consciences of men, 
they are in fact subverting the very foundations on which their 
Church is built. And if they succeed in impressing their doc- 
trines on the minds of men, the necessary consequence, in the 
case of well-informed persons of ingenuous and independent 
minds, is a conviction, that the Reformed Church of England is 
built upon a foundation that will not stand the test of investi- 
gation, And the result of such a conviction is obvious. This 
is now, alas! no mere theoretical speculation. We have scen 
the operation of the doctrine in producing the conviction, and 
the result to which that conviction has led, in a way that can 
leave no doubt what is the legitimate consequence of such a 
tenet. 

The effects upon our Church, and the country at large, in 
various ways, from the spread of such views within her com- 
munion, are of no trivial moment, even to the mere politician. 
But the political dangers of Popery having been supposed to 
cease with the death of the last Popish Pretender, the doctrine 
maintained by the clergy has been to the State a matter of 
comparative indifference. How far prudently so, time will 
show. It is ποῖ ἃ matter of little moment to any State what arc 
the doctrines and principles taught by the clergy. The history of 
those countries in which Romanism has been predominant, espe- 
cially Ireland, is a sufficient proof of the effect of its principles 
upon the general condition and interests of any community in 
which it bears sway. 


It only remains for me to give some account of the present 
edition of this work. As it respects, then, the entire substance 
of the work, the doctrine maintained, and all the arguments of 
any importance by which it was defended, the present edition 
will be found altogether to correspond with the last. Further 
reading and observation have only confirmed me in the views 
advocated, and led me more and more to feel their importance, 
and their consonancy with the doctrine of our Church. In 
fact, the more consideration I give to the matter, the more 
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difficult I find it to understand, how any one can reconcile sub- 
scription to our Formularies with the system of doctrine put 
forth by the Tractarian party, and the deeper the conviction, 
that if that system is allowed to prevail in our Church, its days, 
as a Protestant Church, are numbered. 

But while the work, so far, remains the same, I have 
carefully revised it throughout; and the remarks made on the 
former edition, and the progress of the controversy, have led 
me to make various additions in different parts, mcluding a 
final chapter containing a few general remarks on the whole 
subject. Among the additions will be found a new section, at 
the end of Chapter v., pointing out the remarkable testimony 
afforded to the correctness of the view here maintained of the 
famous Canon of Vincent of Lerins, by Mr. Newman’s total 
abandonment of the position originally taken up by him, and 
here opposed, respecting it. The notion of Primitive Catholic 
Consent, ascertained by the application of the Vincentian Canon, 
being a sure guide to the truth and part of the Rule of faith,— 
which he originallyadvocated with such unbounded confidence, — 
has been exchanged by him for the doctrine of Development. 

In this edition, also, most of the quotations from the Fathers 
have been again collated with the originals, and a few more 
added. But it seemed necdless much to inercase their number. 
The same may be said of the quotations from the divines of cur 
own Church. They might easily have been increased fifty or a 
hundred-fold from the writings of the most eminent bishops and 
doctors of our Church. But it would have been only a useless 
trial of the patience of the reader. And the Tyactators certainly 
cannot object to have their views tested by a selection of the 
most emiment and able of the witnesses they have themselves 
chosen. 

To the Tractarian answer given to the former edition of this 
work, in a Review written in the British Critie, by one who not 
long after passed over to the Church of Rome, my reply will be 
found in connexion with those parts of the work to which the 
aninadversions applied, and I believe there is no point of any 
moment touched upon in that Review which I have not noticed. 
Τα worthy of observation, that the writer of this Review, though 
ἃ ieading man of the party, and speaking in the Review as one 
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thoroughly acquainted with the writings of the Fathers and the 
state of things in the early Church, was, by his own subsequent 
adinission, very little acquainted with them. And 1 might add, 
that what the Review pretty clearly indicates as to his own views, 
was shortly after admitted by himself even before his departure 
to Rome, namely, that some of the Articles of our Church he 
could only subscribe in a non-natural sense, maintaining even 
that one of them contains an “atrocious and most immoral sen- 
timent.” This is the more observable, as he clearly speaks of it 
as a matter in which his whole party were in a similar position, 
and pleads in their defence, that, in his view, the party opposed 
to them were equally obliged to take other statements in our 
Formularies in a similar non-natural sense; forgetting, not 
merely that his view of the matter does not bind the consciences 
of others, but also that, even if his charge were a Just one, com- 
panionship in sin is no palliation of the fault. And im the midst 
of these admissions he maintains as “the key to all moral and 
religious knowledge,” and the “ leading idea ”’ of his work, that 
“careful moral discipline is the necessary foundation whereon 
alone Christian faith can be reared’? (Warde’s Ideal of a Chris- 
tian Church. Lond. 1844. Pref. p. vi.) How far, therefore, even 
according to his own view of the matter, his party, while so acting, 
could expect to become acquainted with the true nature of the 
Christian faith, is a subject for his and their serious consideration ; 
nay, whether there is not good ground for fear, according to his 
own principles, that, under such circumstances, it was not to be 
expected that they should arrive at a knowledge of the truth. 
It is with sorrow and reluctance that I point the attention of 
the reader to such melancholy exhibitions of the self-deluding 
spirit in which men sometimes allow themselves to indulge. And 
were it only one of a few isolated cases, 1 should gladly have 
left it without notice. But, in fact, the case is one of which it is 
to be feared hundreds remain among us, while but few compa- 
ratively have taken the more honest course of quitting a ministry 
which they can only hold upon such terms. And it is absolutely 
necessary that the public should be acquainted with the real 
views and principles of the leaders of a party which now 
has its ramifications through the whole length and breadth of 
the Church, and is aiming, according to the confession of Dr, 
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Pusey himself, at the extermination of all doctrines opposed to 
their system. 

The sentiment with which Mr. Newman commenced his 
career, is one which might alone serve to place us on our 
euard, and, I must add, is to my mind a sufficient, but pain- 
ful, explanation of his whole subsequent course. In his work 
entitled, “The Arians of the Fourth Century,’ published in 
1833, just about the period when the “ Tracts” commenced, 
advocating “the mode of arguing and teaching ” “ called econo- 
mical (κατ᾽ οἰκονομίαν) by the ancients,’ he thus describes 
its nature,—“‘ The Alexandrian father [Clement] who has al- 
“yeady been referred to, accurately describes the rules which 
“ should guide the Christian in speaking and acting economically. 
“ « Being ever persuaded of the omnipresence of God,’ he says, 
“ and ashamed to come short of the truth, he is satisfied with 
“ the approval of God, and of his own conscience. Whatever is 
* in his mind, is also on his tongue; towards those who are ἘΠῚ 
“ recipients, both in speaking and living, he harmonizes his pro- 
“¢ fession with his opinions. He both thinks and speaks the 
“truth, EXCEPT WHEN CONSIDERATION IS NECESSARY, AND 
“THEN, AS A PHYSICIAN FOR THE GOOD OF HIS PATIENTS, HE 
“ WILL BE FALSE, OR UTTER A FALSEHOOD, AS THE SOPHISTS SAY. 
«... . Nothing, however, but his neighbour’s good will lead him 
“to do this... . He gives himself up for the Church, &c. 
“ (Clem. Strom. vu. 8, 9.)” (pp. 72; 81, 82.) I leave this 
passage without comment in the hands of the reader. 

The Reviewer greatly complains at my leaving so much the 
authorities 1 have quoted to speak for themselves, and regrets 
my want of “the poetical and imaginative temper ” which “ is 
absolutely necessary in such inquiries.” This defect, I confess, 
I have not attempted to supply. It appears to me that the less 
“imagination” has to do with such matters, the better. And I 
must assure my censor, that if he has found my array of autho- 
rities wearisome, I have found it still more so to wade through 
those seas of philosophizing disquisitions in which his party de- 
light to indulge, founded upon imaginations, the erroneousness 
of which a very small amount of research is sufficient to 
demonstrate. A discourse upon the excellence and value of 
“Catholic Consent” and our duty to believe and do what 
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“every body, always, everywhere” has believed and done, 
however beautiful in itself, is to my mind as uninteresting 
an affair as a disquisition founded on the notion that all 
the antients were of precisely the same size and height. 1 
have, therefore, dealt by others as I would wish to be dealt 
by myself, and applied myself principally to the task of sup- 
plying the reader with those facts and authorities which may 
enable him to judge for himself on the points at issue. For 
instance, to meet the dream of “ Catholic consent,” I have sup- 
plied the reader with passages from the Fathers directly opposed 
to each other. To show what was their view as to the alleged 
obscurity of Scripture, I have placed before the reader abundant 
extracts testifying to its self-sufficiency and manifest plainness 
in all necessary points. And so on other points. In my humble 
apprehension, men really in search after the truth will prefer 
this mode of dealing with the matter to any poetic and imagina~- 
tive discursus on the subject, written on the supposition that 
“ Catholic” principles must be true, and the study of the Fathers 
quite unnecessary. 

To this edition are added three Indices, which, it is hoped, 
will be a great help to those who desire to make use of the 
work beyond a general perusal. The first, which is an “ Index 
of the Works cited,” I have drawn up myself; the two others 
have been compiled by a gentleman who is favorably known to 
the public as an author; but for them I must not be held 
answerable. 

A singular misstatement respecting the former edition, ema- 
nating from a quarter where it must have been altogether the 
result of some mistake, the reader will find noticed below.* 

I trust 1 may be permitted, without being supposed to arro- 


* I allude to a passage in the Memoir of the Rev. Josiah Pratt, p. 351, where 
an extract is given from one of Mr. Pratt’s letters stating, respecting the work con- 
tained in these volumes,—‘‘ Bishop Meade of Virginia was in London last summer, 
and rendered Mr. Goode advice and assistance in this work.” How such a mis- 
apprehension could have arisen, I know not; and I am anxious to correct it, as, 
if such a thing had occurred, either on the part of Bishop Meade or any other 
person, I should have felt it a duty to have acknowledged the obligation. The 
truth, however, is, that not the slightest communication ever passed between the 
Bishop, or any other individual, and myself, respecting anything in the work 
previous to its publication. In fact, the Bishop and myself were total strangers 
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gate any unduc claims, to express my thankfulness for the way 
in which the former edition of this work was received, and the 
encouragement given me to hope, that it might not be without its 
use in strengthening the foundation on which our belief in the 
incaleulably important doctrine of the supremacy of Holy Serip- 
ture as the sole Divine Rule of faith and practice rests. That 
doctrine is at the root of Protestantism. With it Protestantism 
stands or falls. Any Church that surrenders that doctrine be- 
comes the slave of a human priesthood ; and, as all experience 
shows, will be dragged by that priesthood, according to the 
natural course of human infirmity, into the depths of superst- 
tion and idolatry. It is therefore a ground for thankfulness to 
have been permitted in any way to do service in such a cause. 
In the present day more especially, when Popery is again lifting 
its head among us, and an energetic and unscrupulous party in 
our own Church has formed a “ conspiracy” (to use their own 
term) to “unprotestantize” her, and justly regards a belicf in 
the doctrine of the supremacy of Holy Scripture as the great 
obstacle to its success, it is a matter of the deepest moment to 
the welfare of our Church, that the public mind should be made 
acquainted with the proofs and evidence on which it stands, 
and the groundlessness of the arguments and misapplication of 
the testimonies by which it has been assailed. To say nothing 
of the mistake, now admitted by Mr. Newman, of the reference 
to the Fathers for “ Catholic consent,” never surcly was the 
blindness of party zeal more displayed, than in the Caéenas put 
forth by the Tractarian party, for the purpose of leading the 
public to suppose, that their views were held by those great 
divines of our Church who have, in the most express and direct 
terms, opposed the doctrine of which they were cited as the 
advocates. This is one of the most painful parts of the subject ; 
and while it is to be feared, that by this means a large portion 


to each other, until he called upon me just before his return to America, for the 
purpose of obtaining a copy of the work so far as it was then printed ; and 
about three-fourths of it had then passed through the press. A letter from the 
Bishop on the subject, confirming the above statement, was published shortly 


after the appearance of the Memoir; but it seems unnecessary to dwell further 
on the point. 
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of the public has been first misled, and then brought to love 
the views into which it has been, as it were, entrapped, the 
effect upon more ingenuous minds has been, to cause them to 
leave a communion which they could only adhere to through a 
palpable misrepresentation of the doctrines both of her Formu- 
laries and the great body of her divines. But alas! a larger 
number remain, whose minds appear too much absorbed by the 
object they have in view, to allow them calmly to consider the 
nature of the means by which they are sccking to attain 
‘their end; and we have been long ago warned by Dr. Pusey, 
that the struggle in our Church will be continued, until the prin- 
ciples he advocates are either ejected, or triumph and become 
supreme. With this warning before us, to shut our eyes to the 
momentous character of the conflict going on among. us, 
and act as if the Protestant principles of our Church were ex- 
posed to no dangers, or not worth contending for, may obtain in 
this world the praise of moderation and its attendant privileges, 
and save us from much trouble and reproach, but will with 
difficulty be reconciled with the solemn engagements entered 
into by us on our undertaking the ministerial office. This is 





my apology, if any is needed, for the republication of this work. 
May He who condescends to work by the feeblest instruments 
make it effectual for the establishment of his truth, nullifying 
what may be erroneous, and giving His blessing to that which 
is consonant with his word and will. 
W. GOODE. 
31. Charterhouse Square, 
June 21, 1853. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 


Tue word of God, however conveyed to us, binds the con- 
science to the reception of whatever it may deliver. Every 
statement that has competent evidence of its divine origin, 
written or unwritten, demands our faith and obedience. There 
is no room in such a case for doubt or inquiry. All that we 
have to consider is, What is delivered ? And what is delivered 
is to be reccived upon the affirmation of its Divine Author. 

It is evident, then, that in the case of a revelation that 
includes much that is mysterious and beyond the power of 
man fully to comprehend—as, for instance, what relates to the 
divine nature and the person of Christ—this implicit belief in the 
doctrines it reveals, involves a complete surrender of the mind to 
the authority on which the truth so delivered rests ; and conse- 
quently such a belief is due only to divine revelation, and is not 
to be given to anything that comes under that name without 
sufficient evidence of its divine origin. The more ready the belief 
given to divine revelation, so much the more does all that comes 
tous under such a designation demand our investigation as to the 
evidence for its divine origin. The more completely we are left to 
lean upon the intrinsic value of the divine testimony as the alone 
ground of our belief, from the mysteriousness of the truths 
VOL, 1. B 
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revealed, the more are we bound to sift the evidence for its 
being a divine testimony. 

For in such matters we are very easily misled. In the ἀοο- 
trines of religion we have no internal monitor able to discern 
truth from error. And hence he who is willing to receive as 
divine that which comes to him under such a name, but with 
insufficient evidence of its divine origin, is at the mercy of every 
impostor or enthusiast he may meet with. 

Moreover, if God has given us a revelation, and requires of us 
as individuals a reception of the truths and precepts he has 
revealed for our everlasting salvation, then does it especially 
concern us as individuals to look to the evidences of that which 
comes to us with the profession of being his word, that we may 
separate the wheat from the chaff, and not be misled in matters 
affecting our eternal interests. This, I say, it becomes us to do 
as individuals, because we are to be judged by God zndividually ; 
and if we have possessed the opportunities of knowledge, it will 
be no plea in bar of judgment that the church or body to which 
we belonged taught us error, for even death may be awarded 
us under such circumstances, though our blood be required of 
those who have misled us. (See Ezekiel i. 18, 20, Xe.) 

This our responsibility to God as individuals, it is most im- 
portant for us to keep in view, because it shows us the indis- 
pensable necessity of ascertaining, to the satisfaction of our 
own minds, that it is divine testimony upon which we are 
relying in support of what we hold as the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Then only are we safe, for if our reliance is placed 
upon anything else, we immediately lay ourselves open to error. 
He who embraces even a true doctrine on insufficient grounds, 
exposes himself to the admission of false doctrine on similar 
grounds. And it is more easy and pleasant to build on a false 
foundation than the true one, for the former has no certain 
limits, which the latter has. The whole superstructure of 
Romanism! has been erected on a few false principles admitted 

* T use the words Romanism and Romanist, Popery and Papist, without any 
wish to speak offensively to those so designated, and see no reason why they who 


practically identify the Church of Rome with the Catholic Church, and make the 


Pope Christ’s Vicar, should be offended at such terms. I use them merely for the 
sake of brevity. 
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as the foundation. And belief grounded upon a false founda- 
tion or insufficient grounds is generally but weak and waver- 
ing; and if it be shaken, true and false doctrines fall together. 

Hence it is of essential moment to us to ascertain what we 
possess that can be called divine revelation on the subject of 
religion, for to it, whatever it may be, our rule of faith must be 
limited, 

We here take the phrase, “ Rule of faith,” it will be observed, 
as referring only to “the faith once delivered to the saiits,”’ 
the truths of Christianity, the Christian religion, which is its 
usual meaning in theology, Other matters nay be objects of 
faith, as—to cite the most important example—that the Holy 
Scriptures are the word of God; but these do not enter mto 
“the faith.’ And 1 make the remark here, in order to put 
the reader upon his guard against the σαν} that the Bible is 
not the complete rule of faith, because it does not testify of 
itself as a whole that it is the word of God; whereas this is a 
matter totally distinct from that which we are considering, 
which is, whether “the faith,” the Christian religion, is not 
fully contained in the Holy Scriptures, and whether those 
Scriptures are not our only divine informant respecting it. 

The rule of faith, then, may be briefly deseribed as that 
which God has delivered respecting religion ; and if we inquire 
as to the extent and limits of that rule fo ws, we have simply 
to determine the extent and limits of that which we have suf- 
ficient grounds for believing to be divine revelation on the 
subject. For the doctrines of religion, excepting those which 
are made manifest by the works of God, can be known only by 
divine revelation: none but God has a right to be heard in this 
matter. Faith in them, therefore, must have what it believes 
to be testimony that has a divine source and authority as a 
foundation to rest upon. They are not matters that are to be 
proved by argument, but to be received from God. Faith in a 
mathematical truth may be produced by argument, and rests 
ultimately upon certain self-evident truths. Faith in the in- 
spiration, &c. of Scripture may rest upon grounds which derive 
their force from approving themselves to human reason. Faith 
in the great doctrines of Christianity rests upon the word of 
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God. The Christian religion is a revelation from God, Faith 
(as connected with our present subject) is a belief in that reve-- 
lation, and a belief in it, so far as concerns its most important 
doctrines, on the mere authority of Him who has revealed it. 
And therefore the sole object of faith is that which is revealed 
to us, be it more or less; and any abstract inquiry as to what 
must be the necessary extent of such revelation is both out of 
place and irreverent, for all we have to do is thankfully to 
accept what God has given us. 

Our rule of faith, therefore, is the whole of that testimony 
we possess respecting religion for which we have sufficient 
evidence that it has a divine source and authority. By that 
testimony our faith is to be directed and measured ; and there- 
fore it is properly called our ru/e of faith. Whether others have 
ever possessed more, is a question which docs not affect our duty. 

[ need hardly add, that the same testimony, bemg our only 
divine testimony, must be our only dive rule of practice in ow 
rcligious duties, though it must be observed that in the two 
eases there is this difference, that while all the doctrines of 
rcliigion must have express divine testimony to rest upon, so 
that the rule of faith is strictly limited to that which has such 
testimony, inasmuch as no liuman witness on such a poit is a 
sufficient foundation for faith, there may, nevertheless, be reli- 
sious duties prescribed by human authority under that power 
which God has given to the church in his word for the decent 
ordering of his service. Such at least is the doctrine of our 
church, and in this she differs from most of the sects who have 
departed from her communion; which does not, however, pre- 
vent her from admitting, that those only are intrinsically neces- 
sary that are prescribed by the divine rule itself. And in the 
exercise of this power our church wisely retains many of those 
rites and usages which ecclesiastical tradition has handed down 
to us as having been very generally observed in the church in 
primitive times, thinking, as Hooker says, when speaking of 
those “traditions” which our church receives, “that traditions 
“ecclesiastical are not rudely and in gross to be shaken off, 
‘ because the inventors of them were men.” ! 


1 Keel. Pol. book v. ο. 65. 
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In matters of faith, therefore, the divine rule is our sole 
authoritative rule; in matters of practice there may be added 
to those which are prescribed by the divine rule, by the autho- 
rity which Christ has left with his church for the direction of 
its rites and services, such as are necessary to the maintenance 
of peace and order. 

Moreover, belief as to the divine origin of any testimony 
claiming to be received as a divine revelation must be grounded 
upon evidence satisfactory to our reason. For faith, if ait be 
worth the name, must have sufficient ground to rest upon. 
And therefore, as faith in the truths delivered by what 1s 
acknowledged to be divine revelation has the best of all possible 
grounds to rest upon, even in those that are above human 
reason, viz. the Divine Word, so belief that Scripture is a divine 
revelation has ample evidence to rest upon, both external and 
internal, such as commends itself to human reason, and leaves 
him imexcusable who does not receive it in that character. 

I am here, of course, speaking of the cases of those to whom 
God has given the power and opportunity of investigating these 
points. It is quite true that a large proportion of mankind— 
children and ignorant persons—may be unable to search deeply 
into these matters, and be compelled to take much from others 
upon trust, though even in these cases the znfernal testimony 
has its full weight. But the disadvantages under which children 
and ignorant persons lie in this respect, do not affect the ques- 
tion we are now considering. Their circumstances, no doubt, 
make them very dependent on those around them for the attain- 
ment of knowledge on any subject. But the question here is, 
whether there ought not to be, in the abstract, reasonable cvi- 
dence in favour of anything put forth as a divine revelation or 
infallible testimony before it is received as such. And if even 
an ignorant man has a claim made upon him for his belief in 
certain truths on insufficient grounds, such as what is called the 
authority of the church, he may fairly decline assent to them 
on such grounds; while, nevertheless, he is ready to give full 
weight to the bare allegation, by a trustworthy informant, of 
evidence that commends itself to the common sense of mankind, 
though his circumstances preclude him from sifting it. And 
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this constitutes the great difference between the Romish and 
Protestant methods of teaching. Both for the fact that Serip- 
ture is the word of God, and for the correctness of the doctrines 
we deduce from Scripture, we carefully give both the child and 
the ignorant man all the proofs their condition renders possible ; 
while the Romanist demands belief on the authority of what he 
calls the church, that is, on grounds which the past history 
and present state of the church show to be a nullity. No 
doubt the condition of the child and the ignorant man, and 
their dependence on others, weaken in their case the force of 
the arguments for the authority of Scripture and the truths it 
contains; but these are circumstances showing only the disad- 
vantages under which certain individuals lie in receiving the 
faith, and cannot affect the abstract truth, that what is received 
as a divine informant ought to have sufficient evidence of its 
title to be so considered. 

The object of our present inquiry, then, is, where the divine, 
ur divinely revealed, rule of faith and practice is to be found, and 
what are the extent and limits of that rule; that is, in fact, 
what are the extent and limits of that which we have sufficient 
evound for considering to be divine revelation ¢ 

In the future consideration of the subject we shall direct our 
attention more particularly to that part of it which concerns the 
rule of faith, as not only being the most important, but in fact 
to a considerable extent including the other in its determina- 
tion; for in both cases the sole question to be determined 15, 
what certain depository or infallible teacher of divine revelation 
we possess ; adding, in the course of the inquiry, whatever may 
scem requisite on the latter point. 

It is admitted on all hands, by all who bear the Christian 
name, that the first and great revelation of the doctrines of 
Christianity was made by our Lord and his apostles, and that 
what they delivered on the subject of religion is to be received 
as a divine revelation. 

I will venture to add, that it las been the general belief of 
the best aud purest part of the church in all ages, that our 
Lord and his apostles could alone be looked upon as the certain 
and publicly aceredited organs through whom any divine reve- 
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lation has been received by us on the subject; the books of 
the New Testament written by companions of the apostles 
deriving their authority from being received at the earliest 
period as faithful records of apostolical teaching. There are no 
doubt dissentients to this doctrine. There have been in the 
Church, at various times, enthusiasts, who have pretended to 
have received additional revelations of divine truth. There are 
those who consider that the decrees of certam councils of the 
Church, at which a great number of bishops have been present, 
are to be received as beyond doubt the determinations of the 
Holy Spirit, binding the conscience of every man to belief as an 
immediate divine testimony. But these are notions with which 
on the present occasion we need not concern ourselves. Our 
task lies with those who embrace the notion that, with the 
exception of course of the Old Testament, all doctrines claim- 
ing our belief must be traceable to our Lord and his apostles. 

This is held to be the case by most of the Romanists them- 
selves. Thus the Jesuit Fisher, in his answer to White, says— 
“The church, even to the world’s end, must be founded on the 
“ apostles, and believe nothing as matter of faith besides that 
“which was delivered of them.” (Rejoinder to White, p. 51.) 
And the same is stated in the strongest terms by Holden.' 

We have, then, to determine the limits of the divine reve- 
lation we can ascertain to have come down to us from them. 

Here, again, it is generally admitted, that the most sacred 
record of this revelation is to be found in the Holy Scriptures. 

But it cannot be denied, that when the apostles were deliver- 
ing to men that divine revelation with which they were charged, 
they delivered it by word of mouth as well as in the writings 
that have come down to us, and that they first delivered it orally, 
and afterwards penned the writings they have left us. The 
question, then, for our determination is this, Whether we have 
any record or witness of their oral teaching, such as can be 
received by us as a divine revelation supplementary to, and inter- 
pretative of, the writings they have left us. 

This is, in few words, the question we are now about to 
discuss. 

It is a painful fact, that there has lately appeared in the 


1 Div. fid. Analys. lib. i. c. 8, lect. iii. § 2, p. 95. Paris, 1767. 
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Church of England a school of divines of a character hitherto 
almost unprecedented among us, who, with the Romanists, 
assert the affirmative of this question, and hold that we have, 
in the works of those who came after the apostles, a certain 
record in many points of the substance of their oral teaching, 
and that such is the doctrine of the primitive Fathers, and of 
the Church of England. We maintain the negative, and con- 
tend that our view is that of most, to say the least, of the 
primitive Fathers, and of the Church of England. This, I say, 
is the main question we have to discuss here, though, as will 
readily be conceived, there are other important questions con- 
nected with it, and arising out of it, which necessarily enter 
into the discussion. 

This supposed supplementary record of inspired teaching 15 
called by the somewhat loose and indefinite name of tradition, 
or sometimes apostolical tradition, a name which is calculated 
to mislead the uninitiated reader, who is ready to suppose 
that he who refuses to receive “ apostolical tradition” must be 
wanting in the respect due to the apostles. Nay, the charge is 
made by those from whom one might least have expected it. 
We shall therefore make a few remarks upon the word tradition 
before we proceed further, in order to show the diverse and 
arbitrary senses in which it is used by theologians, and remove, 
if possible, the difficulties thus created in the way of the general 
reader. 

This word literally means only a delivery, or thing delivered, 
from one person to another, and that in any way; so that it is 
equally applicable to what is delivered in writing as to that 
which is delivered orally, as Bellarmine himself states ;1 and so 
it is used in the Holy Scriptures;? and also by the Fathers.® 


Nomen traditionis generale est, et significat omnem doctrinam sive scriptam 
sive non scriptam que ab uno communicatur alteri. Brettarm. De verb. Dei. 
lib. iv. Ὁ, 2. 


* “ Hold the traditions (τὰς mapaddceis) which ye have been taught, whether by 
word, or our epistle.” 2 Thess. ii. 15. 

3. Thus Gregory Nyssen uses the words, “the evangelical and apostolical tradi- 
tions,” (εὐαγγελικαῖς Te καὶ ἀποστολικαῖς παραδόσεσι,) to express the books of the 
New Testament. De Virg. ο. xi. ed. 1615, tom. ii. p.579. So Tertullian, after 
referring to various passages of the New Testament which Marcion wished to 
expunge, says, “ Believe what is delivered (tradited).” Crede quod traditum est. 
De carne Christi, c. ii. ed. 1664. p. 308; and so elsewhere he says, “An et traditio 
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But at other times it is used by the Fathers,' as well as 
modern writers, to sigmfy that which was delivered orally, in 
contradistinction to what was delivered by writing. 

It has also been used to signify a report that has passed 
through several hands from one to another of that which was 
delivered orally by its first author;’ and this is the sense—a 
sort of arbitrary technical sense—in which it is used by our 
opponents, and is indeed in common use, to signify a report 
coming to us through the Fathers of what was delivered orally 
by the apostles. 

It is also often used to signify that which was first delivered 
by the early church, and does not trace its origin to the apostles, 
that is, in ritual matters ; sometimes alone and sometimes with 
the word “ ecclesiastical” attached to it ; and hence the term 
“ apostolical tradition” has been used to distinguish that which 
claimed an apostolical origin from that which professed to ori- 
ginate with others; but the distinction is not usually observed, 
for this “apostolical tradition” has been called, and more cor- 
rectly, both by antient aud modern authors, ecclesiastical or 
patristical tradition, as we shall show presently ; and, indeed, 
the phrase ‘ apostolical tradition” is seldom used by the antients 
in the technical sense of the word “ tradition” just mentioned, 
but generally to signify the apostolical epistles. 

It has also been used by modern writers to signify the mode 


nist scripta non debeat recipi.” (De Cor. ο iii. ib. p. 101.) So Hippolytus the 
Martyr, after having quoted various passages from the New Testament, and 
pointed them out as amply sufficient to teach the truth he was inculcating, says, 
“ Let us, therefore, my dear brethren, believe according to the tradition of the 
apostles, (kata thy παράδοσιν τῶν ᾿Αποστόλων).᾽ Contr. Noet. ὃ 17. ed. Fabr. 
vol. ii. p. 18. Many others might be added ; but we shall have occasion to refer 
to this point again. 

1 Τῶν ἐν τῇ ᾿Εκκλησίᾳ πεφυλαγμένων δογμάτων καὶ κηρυγμάτων, τὰ μὲν ἐκ τῆς 
ἐγγράφου διδασκαλίας ἔχομεν, τὰ δὲ ἐκ τῆς τῶν ᾿Αποστόλων παραδόσεως διαδοθέντα 
ἡμῖν ἐν μυστηρίῳ παρεδεξάμεθα. Basit. M. De Spir. 8. ο. 27. ed. Bened. vol. iii. 
p. 54. ἢ. 

Τὰ μὲν ἐν γραφαῖς, τὰ δὲ ἐν παραδόσει παρέδωκαν of ἅγιοι ἀπόστολοι. EPIPHAN. 
Adv. her. in her. 61. ed. Petav. vol. i. p. 511. 

3 It seems to be used in this sense by Irenzus, when he says, “ Evenit itaque, 
neque scripturis jam neque traditioni consentire cos.” Adv. her. lib. iii. ¢. 2. 
edd. Grab. et Mass. 
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of conveyance by which a doctrine or rite so made known to us 
has been brought down.! 

This variety of signification necessarily creates much con- 
fusion, and occasions many difficulties to the general reader, 
‘and has enabled the Romanists and our opponents to avail 
themselves of many passages of the Fathers, as if they were 
favourable to their views, which in fact are not so, but the 
contrary. 

When modern writers, however, speak of “ tradition” in re- 
ference to doctrine, it is usually meant to refer to that which pur- 
ports or is claimed to be the substance of the oral teaching of the 
apostles conveyed to us through the writings of those who came after 
them. The word, when used in reference to doctrine, is limited to 
the teaching of the apostles, because it is generally agreed, that it 1s 
from them only that the doctrines of Christianity can be received. 
But when applied to rites and ceremonies, it is often taken (as 
we have just intimated) to include the patristical report of the 
ordinances of the primitive church, as it appears to be in our 
34th Article, where it is said, that “it is not necessary that 
traditions and ceremonies be in all places one and utterly like,” 
&e. where the whole Article evidently shows that the word is 
used to signify chiefly, if not solely, ecclesiastical rites derived 
from antient ecclesiastical sanction. 

The next question, then, to be considered is, how this oral 
apostolical tradition is supposed to be ascertainable. Our oppo- 
nents refer us to the consentient teaching of the Fathers, or 
what they call the catholic consent of the early church, so that in 
fact, strictly speaking, what they call “ tradition,” “ apostolical 
tradition,” is patristical tradition, or at best the patristical report 
of oral apostolical tradition. 

Such testimony they think could not exist in favour of a doc- 
trme or interpretation, unless that doctrine or interpretation 
had been delivered by the apostles, whether or not it be directly 


1 The Greeks generally used the word διαδοχὴ, to denote the mode of convey- 
ance in such a case, and παράδοσις only for the thing delivered, as in the following 
passage of Epiphanius, τῆς ᾿Αποστολικῆς παραδόσεως ἣν ἐκ διαδοχῆς καὶ ἡμεῖς 
παρειλήφαμεν. Ady. Heer. in her. 33. ed. Petav. vol. i. p. 222. 
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attributed to the oral teaching of the apostles by those who 
deliver it. And thus “tradition,” “ apostolical tradition,” and 
“ catholic consent,” are with them practically convertible terms. 
Such at least is the ground upon which they generally argue, 
though, as we shall show hereafter, they are sometimes forced 
into concessions not quite consistent with this view. 

In this agree with them (as we shall see hereafter) the prin- 
cipal divines of the Church of Rome, though there have, no 
doubt, been some in that Church who have held it to be in pos- 
session of a body of apostolical teaching, some of which may 
never have been written, communicated orally by its pastors 
from one to another through successive ages, so as not to be 
tied down to what the Fathers have delivered, and which its 
priests deliver to the people in every age as far as they may see 
fit; but the former is the ground taken by the more learned 
divines of that Church, who always refer us to the Fathers for 
proof of what they pretend to derive from the oral teaching of 
the apostles. 

It would therefore, as it appears to me, obviate much con- 
fusion in treating this subject, if the word ¢radition was used in 
its proper meaning, and an epithet affixed to it denoting the 
acknowledged author. And thus, when we spoke of Apostolical 
tradition, Patristical tradition, Popish tradition, &c., we should 
understand by each, that which we all acknowledge to have 
been delivered by the Apostles, the Fathers, the Romanists, &e. 
And so the Fathers often, perhaps generally, used the term ; 
for not only did they use the phrase, ‘the tradition of the 
apostles,” or “apostolical tradition,” to denote Scripture, but 
also ‘‘ the tradition of the Fathers,” or “ patristical tradition,” 
to denote that which is now called apostolical tradition.! 

Strictly speaking, indeed, that only is any man’s tradition to 
us, which he himself has delivered to us, either by writing or 


! Thus Basil speaks of “the accurate observance of the patristical traditions,” 
(ἡ ἀκριβὴς τήρησις τῶν πατρικῶν παραδόσεων). Ep. 243. ὃ 2. ed. Bened. vol. iii. p. 
373. B. And after delivering the doctrine relating to our Lord’s human nature, 
he says, “ These are the mysteries of the Church, these the traditions of the 
Fathers,” (αὗται τῶν πατέρων αἱ παραδόσεις). Ep. 261. § 3. ib. p. 403. B. And 
elsewhere, (if at least the passage is genuine,) De Sp. 8S. ¢. 30. § 79. Ed. Ben. 
tom. iii. p. 67. 
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orally ; and therefore, in the case of those who lived at a remote 
period, their tradition to us can only be their written tradition, 
and we can receive the oral tradition of those only with whom 
we can personally communicate ; for it is not pretended that 
oral communications can be handed down verbally, and conse- 
quently it is at most only the substance of what was delivered 
that is re-delivered, and therefore not precisely the tradition of 
the first author; and this, in abstruse doctrinal points, may 
make all the difference. 

The oral tradition of the apostles, therefore, strictly speaking, 
was enjoyed by those only to whom it was actually delivered by 
the apostles. We can only have the report of that tradition 
made by others. And to call that report by a name that strictly 
belongs only to Scripture,—apostolical tradition,—necessarily 
creates confusion ; for in the one case it applies to the acknow- 
ledged words of the apostles, and im the other only to the report 
made by others of their substance, and moreover assumes what 
is questioned, viz. that that report is indubitably correct. This 
confusion is no doubt extremely useful to the Romanists and 
our opponents, because it throws a cloud over their statements, 
which often enables them to escape with impunity under its 
cover, when the light of clearer phraseology would have ex- 
posed them to much inconvenience. But, as our object is to 
clear this whole matter to the reader, we shall not make use of 
terms that assume the very point in question. 

A more accurate statement of the views of our opponents, 
then, would be this,—that patristical tradition (which, to us, 1s, 
what the Fathers have delivered in their writings,) 7s, under 
certain circumstances, an indubitably correct representation of the 
oral tradition of the apostles to their first followers. 

Being borne out, therefore, by the Scripture and many pas- 
sages of the Fathers, I shall, to avoid ambiguity, use the word 
tradition in its strict and proper sense, and not in the technical 
sense that has often been affixed to it; for nothing tends so 
much to perspicuity as the use of words in their natural and 
proper significations ; and I shall therefore call the testimony 
to which our opponents appeal, by its proper name of patristical 
or ecclesiastical tradition ; not understanding by those phrases a 
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tradition of a// the Fathers or ¢he whole Chureh, (of which we 
ean have no evidence or proof, and therefore have no right to 
talk about,) but a tradition of certain Fathers or a certain 
portion, greater or less, of the Church. 

There are two remarks also, which | would offer to the reader, 
upon the common use of this term, by way of caution. 

The first is, that he must be very careful when estimating the 
value of the testimonies adduced by our opponents in favour of 
their views from antient authors, to ascertain what those authors 
meant by the “ tradition” of which they are speaking; for the 
word is continually used by them, as we have already intimated, 
in reference to the Scriptures of the apostles,—a fact which the 
Romanists and our opponents seem to be very little acquainted 
with, or at least put out of sight. 

Thus we frequently meet im the Fathers, as in the instance 
referred to above, with the phrase “ the Evangelical tradition,” 
meaning that which has been delivered by the Evangelists in 
the Gospels,—a want of acquaintance with which fact has caused 
one of our opponents to make the mistake of applying a passage 
from Athanasius in a sense precisely contrary to its true meaning, 
(as [ shall point out hereatter,)—and ‘the Apostolical tra- 
dition,” meaning that which has been delivered in one of the 
Apostolical epistles. 

The second is, ever to remember that when the terms “ tra- 
dition,” ‘ apostolical tradition,” are used by our opponents, 
that which is so spoken of is traceable by us only to the report 
of the oral teaching of the apostles, given by others, and which, 
at the best, rests upon the evidence to be found in certain writings 
of the Fathers that happen to remain to us, and moreover is 
delivered, for the most part, to say the least, without any claim 
to its being derived from the oral teaching of the apostles. This 
is a fact so obvious, that it would be hardly necessary to notice 
it, but for the circumstance that owr opponents continually 
reason as if it was denied that the oral teaching of the apostles 
was of equal authority with their writings, and tell us that it is 
“ apostolical tradition” only to which they defer ; when, in fact, 
as to the authority of the oral teaching of the apostles, and the 
deference due to apostolical tradition, that is, what the apos- 
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tles really delivered, all are agreed; and the sole question is, 
whether we have anything besides the Scriptures for which the 
title of apostolical tradition can be justly claimed im any proper 
sense of the words. We are all agreed that apostolical tradition, 
that is, what the apostles delivered respecting the doctrines of 
Christianity, is a fit and proper foundation for our faith. Indeed, 
there can hardly be any division of sentiment upon such a sub- 
ject in the Christian world. All are ready to receive with reve- 
rence whatever the apostles delivered respecting the Christian 
faith. But the question is, where that apostolical tradition 1s to 
be found. We say that the only record of it upon which we can 
fully depend is the Scripture. Our opponents contend that im 
the writings that remain to us of the early church there is to be 
found another record of it upon which we can also fully depend. 
The very question at issue, then, is, whether any patristical 
testimony, to be found in these writings, can be considered as an 
authoritative record of the oral teaching of the apostles. To 
represent it, therefore, as being, in the strict sense of the terms, 
apostolical tradition, aud represent us as unwilling to receive the 
oral teaching of the apostles, is to take an unfair advantage of 
the reader, and to assume the very point in question. It is a 
report of it delivered by men uninspired, and liable to error and 
mistake in transmitting the doctrines of the oral teaching which 
they heard. The New Testament Scriptures may justly be called 
apostolical tradition. But as to the oral tradition or teaching of 
the apostles, it is evident, that, however infallible it may be in it- 
self, we can only have a fallible report of it through fallible men, 
and that, in fact, the report we do possess of it is very imperfect, 
and on many accounts open to just suspicion. And hence it is 
clear, that when any who lived long after the apostles are said 
to be taught anything or to judge of anything by apostolical 
tradition, the phrase “ apostolical tradition” either must mean 
the Scriptures which the apostles have left, or is applied in a 
limited sense ; for if it is applied to anything but Holy Scrip- 
ture, it refers to the patristical report of apostolical teaching ; 
and the reader who keeps this in view will at once see the 


ground on which he stands,—that it is the ground of human and 
not divine authority. 
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And if this is observed, the phrase “ apostolical tradition ” 
may be used without danger, as describing the author to whom 
what is delivered is attributed, to distinguish it from ecclesiastical 
or patristical tradition, where no higher author of the doctrine 
delivered is claimed than the Church or the Fathers, and thus in 
fact the phrase is often used; but any argument derived from 
this use of the name, as if the apostolicity of the doctrine was 
thereby necessarily conceded by those who use this phrase, is 
manifestly absurd. To avoid mistake, however, I shall adhere 
to the phrase patristical tradition. 

Though our opponents, therefore, intimate thei claim to 


> we cannot but 


the high-sounding title of ‘the Apostolicals,’ 
think that it more justly belongs to those who are satisfied 
with the undoubted remains of the apostles, than to those who 
wish to add to them from the writings of the Fathers, who (as 
we all profess to follow the apostles) might rather be ealled 
“the Patristicals.””, However, the name need not alarm us, when 
we recollect that it was the name assumed by one of the early 
heresies ; and one, by the way, which among other (supposed 
apostolical) notions was particularly severe against marriage, 
and those who lapsed after baptism. 

Another remark which 1 would here offer is, that we draw a 
wide distinction between the value of the testimony of the 
Fathers as to doctrines and the oral teaching of the apostles, 
and their testimony as to those matters of fact that came under 
their immediate cognizance. It is important to keep this in 
view, because the value of human testimony is very different in 
one of those cases from what it is in the other. The value of a 
man’s testimony ¢o a fact that takes place under his own eye, or 
to a matter that is the object of the senses, is very different from 
that of his report of an oral statement, especially with respect 
to matters of doctrine. And this is a truth so obvious and 
generally acknowledged, that the report of a communication 
from another, relating even to a matter of fact, would not be 
received in a court of justice, so conscious are men of the uncer- 
tainties attending such evidence. How much more uncertainty, 
then, attends the reports of communications of this nature when 
relating to such matters as the abstruse and controverted points 
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of Christian doctrine! However infallible those may be who 
make the communication, the imperfection and fallibility of the 
reporters necessarily throw a degree of uncertainty over the 
report, especially where it has passed through many hands, and 
where a slight misapprehension on the part of the hearer, or the 
change of a word, might alter the complexion of the whole. 
Hence the sole reason why we receive the apostolical accounts 
of our Lord’s doctrine as entitled to our faith, is because we 
hold the apostles to have delivered those accounts under divine 
euidance. Should we have received them as entitled to our 
implicit faith, had they been delivered by uninspired men ? 

Hence the attempt has been made by our opponents to con- 
found doctrines and facts together, and to make it appear that 
evidence which is valid with respect to the latter must be equally 
valid with respect to the former ; by urging that it 15 a mere ques- 
tion of fact whether the apostles or the primitive church did or did 
not teach certain doctrines, and therefore that human testimony 
to such a fact is as valid as the same testimony to any other fact. 
But the inference is evidently most unwarranted ; for it is a similar 
question of fact whether the Seriptures do or do not teach cer- 
tain doctrines, but men misunderstanding the Scriptures give dif- 
ferent accounts of this fact, which is an evident proof that their 
testimony in such a case is not wholly to be relied upon. Again, 
it is a fact that there is a Christian Episcopal Church in Eng- 
land, and it is a fact that that Church proposes certain doctrines 
to her members in the thirty-nine Articles; but though the 
testimony of our opponents to the existence of that church 
might be a very sufficient proof of such fact to people in other 
countries, their testimony as to what doctrines were maintained 
by her might be considered a very insufficient proof. Indeed 
this argument is founded upon a misuse of terms, because what 
is meant by a matter of fact here is a matter that originally falls 
under the cognizance of the senses, as distinguished from that 
which is merely an object of mental contemplation. 

We draw, therefore, a wide distinction between the value of 
patristical testimony as to ritual matters and such points, and 
its value in certifying us as to the oral teaching of the apostles, 
or the whole primitive church ; not to dwell here upon the fact 
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that we have but little direct testimony as to what that teaching 
was. Thus the testimony of a few reputable authors may be 
sufficient to prove the fact of the practice of infant baptism in 
the primitive church, (and we shall show hereafter the use of 
such testimony with respect to doctrines immediately connected 
with the rites and usages of the church,) but not to prove what 
the doctrine of the apostles or the whole primitive church was, 
as to the nature and effects of that sacrament. 

Moreover even as to matters of fact, we must observe that a 
distinction is to be drawn between those for which we have the 
testimony of an eye-witness, and those for which we have only 
testimony derived from the report of others. We shall find 
hereafter, that even in such points as the duration of our Lord’s 
public ministry, and the period of life at which he suffered, 
statements directly opposed to the truth might pass under the 
name of apostolical tradition, with the sanction of such respect- 
able names as Jreneus and Clement of Alexandria; and there- 
fore even as to these matters, where the report comes through 
several hands, we must not wholly rely upon the testimony of 
one or two authors, of whatever repute. 

It is true our opponents endeavour to make up for the obvious 
uncertainty attendant upon such testimony, by limiting it to 
that which is universal or established by what they call catholic 
consent ; but, as we shall hereafter sce, their alleged universality 
and catholic consent are mere words and not realities, for errors 


_and heresies existed in the church from the very first, and (to 


name no other objection) the testimony we have for the first few 
centuries is derived from documents wholly insufficient to prove 
catholic consent. On this point, however, we shall have occa- 
sion to speak more at length in another place. 

Another point which I would request the reader to observe is, 
that when speaking of the Holy Scripture as the only certain 
depository or teacher of divine revelation, and the sole Rule of 
faith, we apply the words in the strict sense of the terms, as 
implying that which binds the conscience to the reception of 
whatever it may deliver, not as signifying that it is the only 
guide to the truth. There are many useful guides to the truth 
VOL, I. c 
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besides the Scriptures, of which the writings of the early Fathers 
form one, and an important one. 

It is very necessary to keep this distinction im view, because 
the advocates for “ tradition” often catch an unwary reader by 
speaking as if their opponents had no regard, no respect for the 
writings of the primitive church ; whereas those writings may 
be, and have been, held in high estimation as guides in our 
search after the truths of religion, by many who reject them as 
forming part of the rule of faith, or as giving an authoritative 
testimony respecting the doctrines of Christianity. 

There has been much very extraordinary misrepresentation 
upon this point in the writings of our opponents, against which 
I would here at the outset caution the reader. Language has 
been used implying that all those who do not take their views 
hold the Fathers in utter contempt, and look upon the great 
lights of the primitive church only with scorn, and they are held 
up to public derision under the name of “ wltra-protestants.” 
Such language is wholly unjustifiable, and reflects discredit only 
upon those who use it. The hasty and ignorant remarks of 
individuals who know nothing of the Fathers are not to be 
charged upon a whole body of men for the purpose of bringing 
their sentiments into disrepute. It may be convenient in con- 
troversy to impute to your adversary extreme views, and is often 
an argument very effectual with the popular mind, which gene- 
rally inclines to extremes. But it is merely throwing dust into 
the eyes of the reader, to blind him to the real question. Our 
opponents must be quite aware, that there are multitudes of 
those who differ from them, who have no sympathy with men 
who talk contemptuously of antiquity and the early Fathers. 

We believe that our Lord has had a church upon earth ever 
since his first advent, and that we have among the records of 
antiquity many valuable works penned by his true followers ; 
and that the writings and records of the primitive church may 
be, on various grounds and in many ways, useful in guiding us 
to a knowledge of the truth, and more especially in guarding us 
against error. Nay, we are ready to admit, that a notion put 
forward as an important article of faith which finds no support 
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in any of those writings, is thereby morally convicted of error, 
as we cannot suppose that the early Fathers would have had no 
knowledge of such a doctrine; and thus that in the refutation 
of heresy and error those writings are of great value. 

We hold also that the consent of many of the most able and 
pious ecclesiastical writers of antiquity (and what is called 
catholic consent is nothing more than this) in favour of any 
particular view of divine truth, is an argument of great force in 
defence of that view, not from the improbable possibility of such 
consent having been derived from the oral teaching of the apos- 
tles, but rather from the probable evidence afforded by such 
consent, (as one of themselves, Theodoret, will tell us,) that 
they were all under the guidance of one and the same omni- 
scient Spirit, whose teaching renders all those to whom it 15 
vouchsafed valuable guides to the Church at Jarge in all ages. 
“ Tmmense mountains and seas,” says Theodoret, after showing 
the identity of the testimony of several of the earliest Fathers 
upon certain important points, “separate them one from 
another, but the distance has not injured their harmony. Tor 
they were all taught by the same spiritual grace.) 

Further, we do not deny, that any man who differs from the 
true catholic church of Christ in fundamental points must be in 
fatal error, and that the faith of that church im such points 
must in all ages be the same; we do not deny, that there may 
have been fuller communications made by the apostles to some 
of their first followers on some points than we find in the Serip- 
tures they have left us; we do not deny the possibility that 
interpretations of Scripture brought to us through the Fathers 
may have originally emanated from the apostles; we do not 
deny, but on the contrary firmly maintain, that the true ortho- 
dox faith, in at least all fundamental points, is to be found in 
the writings of the primitive Fathers, and therefore that it is 
very necessary, as a matter of evidence, that in all such points 
our faith be such as can find some testimony for it in their 
writings: but the question is, whether there is sufficient evi- 
dence of the divine origin of anything but Scripture to entitle 
it to authority over the conscience as a divine revelation ; 


1 See testimony of Theodoret in ch. 10, below. 
c 2 
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whether in the testimony of the Fathers there is to be found 
anything which, cither in form or in substance, we are bound 
to receive as the Word of God delivered to the Chureh by the 
apostles, and consequently forming part of our Divinely-revealed 
Rule of faith and duty. This is the real question, and this 
question we answer in the negative. We assert that there is no 
sufficient evidence of the divine origin of anything but Serip- 
ture ; and that “tradition” is on many accounts not sufficiently 
tru εἰν orthy to be received as a divine informant. Our oppo- 
nents, with the Papists, maintain the affirmative, and assert 
that ἀνθ testimony may, under certain circumstances, be 
taken as a “practically infallible” representative of the oval 
teaching of the apostles, and that we do in fact possess, in the 
patristical writings that have come down to us, a testimony 
respecting certain doctrines and interpretations of Scripture and 
other points, so indubitably of apostolic origin as to bind the 
conscience to the reception of it as part of the Divine Rule. 
There is one more observation which I would here at the 
outset offer to the reader, and that is, that our great concern in 
treating this subject will be to point out the facts of the case 
and make them the ground for our conclusions. Sperntien 
arguments have been adduced on the question on both sides, 
which, however plausible they may appear to the general reader, 
are far froin being trustworthy. Thus, the advocates for the 
exclusive authority of the Holy Scriptures have often urged, 
that the Scriptures being given by God for the instruction of 
mankind in religion, they must be perfect for the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose for which they were given, and therefore 
must contain all that has been revealed for that purpose. But 
it does not follow that, because the Scriptures were given for 
that purpose, they are necessarily all that has been given. It is 
here assumed, that the end they were designed to answer was 
the instruction of mankind in the whole of Divine Revelation. 
This our opponents deny, and assert that we have inspired tes- 
timony on the subject of religion over and above what is con- 
tained in the Scriptures, and that consequently, though the 
Scriptures may be, and no doubt are, perfect for the end for 
which they were given, they form only a portion of God’s gift 
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for the direction of man in religion. So, on the other hand, 
there are those who support the views of our opponents, who 
urge the necessify of having some inspired or practically infal 
lible testimony to appeal to for the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures and the decision of controversies in important points, in 
order to preserve peace in the Church, and that God would not 
have left his Church without such a help; which is the old 
Popish argument for the supremacy of the Pope, and serves as 
well for that hypothesis as the one before us, and is evidently 
founded upon a mere human speculation as to what would be 
suitable to the Divine character and convenient to us. It 
might be very convenient for us to have such a judge of con- 
troversies, and the most convenient of all would be an indi- 
vidual judge in the centre of the Church to act as Christ’s vicar ; 
but the question is, What are the facts of the case? It is not 
for us to determine what the character of God seems to us to 
render it likely that he would give, nor what we mht think 
convenient and desirable, but what God has given us. 

And im such a matter we are bound not to surrender our 
reason to the dictum of any man or body of men, but with 
humility, with a mind open to conviction and bent only upon 
arriving at the truth, to investigate the evidence upon which a 
claim set up in behalf of any testimony as a divine informant 
rests, 

The great object of the following work, then, is to demon- 
strate, in opposition to the view just stated, that there 1s nothing 
of which we have sufficient evidence that it is Divine or inspired 
testimony but the Holy Scripture ; and consequently that the 
Holy Scripture is our sole and exclusive Divine Rule of faith 
and practice. 

Before, however, we proceed further, we shall in the next 
chapter show what are the precise views of our opponents as 
stated by themselves. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE DOCTRINE OF DR. PUSEY, MR. KEBLE, MR. NEWMAN, 
AND THE “TRACTS FOR THE TIMES,” ON THE SUBJECT OF 
PATRISTICAL TRADITION, AND POINTS CONNECTED THERE- 
WITH} WITH SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR 
STATEMENTS, 


Tue writers to whom I alluded more particularly when speaking 
of the views that have been lately advanced among us on the 
subject of “tradition,” 
this chapter.!. I am not, I believe, saying more than they have 
themselves avowed, when I state, that, besides the works pub- 


are those whose names are prefixcd to 


lished in their own names, they are the principal writers and 
compilers of the Tracts entitled, “Tracts for the Times, by 
Members of the University of Oxford.” Mr. Newman has also 
published, among other works, “ Lectures on Romanism and 
popular Protestantism,” im which the doctrinal system he advo- 
cates on the subject of “ tradition,’ church authority, and the 
right of private judgment, is somewhat elaborately laid down. 
Mr. Keble has also published a Sermon on “ Primitive Tradi- 
tion,” to the third edition of which is added an Appendix, con- 


* Since the first edition of this work was published, Mr. Newman has joined 
the Church of Rome. But as this work is intended as a reply to such views as 
those he inculeated in the works quoted in this chapter, and many among us are 
still under their influence, I have retained the account I formerly gave of his 
statements. The reader, however, must of course bear in mind, that so far as 
concerns Mr. Newman himself, the statements must not be taken as expressing 
completely the views he now holds. Most, however, will, I think, agree with me, 
that his present position is no slight proof of the true nature and tendency of the 
sentiments maintained in the extracts here given from writings published by him 
as one of the Tractarian party in our Church. 
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taining further proofs and illustrations of his argument, and a 
Catena Patrum from Divines of the English Church, alleged to 
be favourable to his views. The views of Dr. Pusey on this sub- 
ject are very pithily laid down in his “ Earnest Remonstrance to 
the Author of the Pope’s Letter,’ reprinted as No, 77 of the 
“Tracts for the Times.” 

Before I proceed further, therefore, I am desirous of placing 
distinctly before the reader the views advanced in these works 
on the subject of patristical tradition ; views for the refutation 
of which this work is more especially intended. 

I speak with deliberation when 1 say, that a system so com- 
pletely opposed to the views of the whole stream of our most 
able English divines from the Reformation to the present day, 
as that laid down in the above works, was never before advo- 
cated in our Church. Incidental observations fending to Romish 
views have no doubt been thrown out at times by various divines 
of our Chureh, particularly among the extreme section of the 
Nonjurors, as, for instance, Brett, Dodwell, &c., men noto- 
riously standing in a very inconsiderable minority in our 
Church, but now referred to by these writers as expressing her 
views on such points ; a circumstance worthy of notice in deter- 
mining how far the system now put forward is entitled to the 
high names so confidently claimed for it, of Catholicism and 
Anglicanism. 

I begin with Mr. Newman, whose views on this subject are 
propounded in his “ Lectures on Romanism and popular Pro- 
testantism,” from which work I have made the following ex- 
tracts, arranging them so as to present to the reader (with, at 
least in the intention, scrupulous fidelity,) a compendious view 
of the whole doctrine of Mr. Newman on the subject. 

With respect to the Holy Scripture, then, it is granted by 
Mr. Newman, zr words, that it contains all the essential and 
fundamental articles of the faith, “all things necessary to sal- 
vation ;” “the saving faith,” (p. 228, &e.); but it is not “the 
only ground of the faith,” (p. 869,) nor “the source of all reli- 
gious truth whatever,” (p. 370,) but there is another “ ground 
of the faith,” and also need of something else to teach us those 
truths of religion which are not contained, there. 
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The other “ground of the faith” and “source of religious 
truth” is considered to be “ tradition ;” and “these two [2. 6. 
“the Bible and Catholic Tradition,” ] together make up a joint 
rule, [i.e. of faith].” (p. 327.) 

With respect to “ tradition,’— 

It is held that there is a Divine word left unwritten by the 
apostles contained in the writings of the Fathers, so surely pre- 
served, that “whatever explanations the Protestant makes m 
behalf of the preservation of the written word, will be found 
applicable in the theory to the unwritten,” (p. 46,) that “we 
have as little warrant for rejecting antient consent as for re- 
jecting Scripture itself,” (p. 325,) that “catholic tradition” 15 
‘a divine informant in rcligious matters,” (p. 829,) ‘the un- 
written word.” (p. 359.) 

This unwritten word is “antient consent,” (p. 325,) often 
spoken of under the name of “ antiquity ;” “we agree with 
the Romanist in appealing to Antiquity as our great teacher,” 
(p. 47,) the meaning of which is thus stated: “ Let us under- 
« stand what is meant by saying that antiquity is of authority in 
“ yeligious questions. Both Romanists and ourselves maintain 
as follows :—that whatever doctrine the primitive ages unani- 
“ mously attest, whether by consent of Fathers, or by councils, 
“ or by the events of history, or by controversies, or in whatever 
“ way, whatever may fairly and reasonably be considered to be 
“ the universal belief of those ages, is to be received as coming 
“ from the apostles.” (p. 62; see also pp. 297—9.) This is Mr. 
Newman’s view of the nature of “the unwritten word,” and 
how it is to be ascertained. 

It is considered that this “tradition,” or “unwritten word,” 
is necessary for the following purposes. First, as the authority 
upon which we are to receive the canon of Scripture, the doc- 
trine of its divine origin, and the genuineness of what we receive 
as such. “ Tlow do we know that Scripture comes from God ὃ 
“It cannot be denied, that we of this age receive it upon general 
“ tradition ; we receive through tradition both the Bible itself, and 
“ the doctrine that it is divinely inspired.” (p.42.) “The sacred 
© volume itself, as well as the doctrine of its inspiration, comes 
“ to us by traditional conveyance.” (pp. 44, 5.) “ We receive 
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“ the New Testament in its existing shape on tradition.” (0.511. 

“ We consider the inspired canon was cut short in the apostles 
“ whose works are contained in the New Testament, and that 
“ their successors had no gift of expounding the law of Christ 
“such as they had, because the same ages so accounted it.” 
(p. 371.) Secondly, for the interpretation of Scripture. “ The 
“ need of tradition arises only from THE OBSCURITY of Scripture, 
“and is terminated with the interpretation of it.’ (p. 381.) 
“Seripture does not interpret itself, or answer objections to 
“ misinterpretations. We must betake ourselves to the early 
“ church, and see how they understood it.” (p. 571.) “ Serip- 
“ ture was never intended to feach doctrine to the many.”..... 

“1 would not deny as an abstract proposition that a Christian 
“ may gain the whole truth from the Scriptures, but would main- 
“ tain that the chances are very seriously against a given indivi- 
“ dual. I would not deny, but rather maintain, that a religious, 
“ wise, and intellectually gifted man will suecced: but who 
“answers to this description but the collective church ?” (pp. 
189,199.) “These two [7. e. the Bible and Cathohe Tradition] 
“ together make up ἃ jomt rule, [i.e of faith]; Scripture is 
“interpreted by Tradition, Tradition verified by Scripture.” 
(p. 327.) “Acute men among them [1. ec. Protestants] see 
“ that the very elementary notion which they have adopted of 
“ the Bible without note or comment being ἐλ sole authoritalive 
judge in controversies of faith, is a self-desiructive principle.” 
(p. 85.) Scripture is “ but the document of appeal, and catho- 
lie tradition the authoritative teacher of Christians.” (p. 313.) 
And “the catholic doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, and 
“ others similar to these, are the true interpretations of the 
“ norices contained in Scripture of those doctrines respectively.” 
(p. 153.) “They [i. 6. popular Protestants] must either give 
“ up their maxim about the Bible, and the Bible only, or they 
“ must give up the Nicene formulary. Zhe Bible does not carry 
“ with it its own interpretation. When pressed to say why they 
“ maintain fundamentals of faith, they will have no good reason 
“ to give, supposing they do not receive the creed also as A FIRST 
“ princiPLe. Why, it is asked them, should those who equally 
“ with themselves believe in the Bible begdenied the name of 
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« Christians, because they do not happen to discern the doctrine 
“ of the Trinity therein? If they answer that Scripture itself 
“ singles out certain doctrines as necessary to salvation, and that 
ἐς the Trinity is one of them, this, indeed, 1s mos¢ true, but avails 
“ not to persons committed to so untrue a theory. It is urged 
“ against them, that, though the texts referred to may anply the 
“ catholic doctrine, yet they need not ; that they ARE CONSISTENT 
“ WITH ANY ONE OUT OF SEVERAL THEORIES ; or at any rate that 
“ other persons think so; that these others have as much right to 
their opinion as the party called orthodox to theirs ; that human 
“ interpreters have no warrant to force upon them one view in 
“ particular; that private judgment must be left unmolested ; 
“ that man must not close what God has left open; that Uni- 
 tarians (as they are called) believe in a Trinity, only not in the 
catholic sense of it; and that, where men are willing to take 
“ and profess what is written, it is not for us to be ‘wise above 
“ what is written,’ especially when by such a course we break the 
“ bonds of peace and charity. THis REASONING, GRANTING THE 
 PIRST STEP, IS RESISTLESS.” (pp. 292, 3.) That is, the Bible 
is altogether of ambiguous meaning; it may or may not mean 
to speak “the catholic doctrine,” it is “consistent with any 
one out of several theories,” or at any rate there are people who 
think so, and therefore it is unjust to say that the Socinians are 
not orthodox, unless we have an interpretation of it to tell us 
what it means, which we can look upon as equally “a first 
principle,” that is, an infallible or divine informant; which 
“first principle” is ‘the creed,” a phrase used by Mr. Newman 
to signify, according to convenience, either the Apostles’? Creed 
or the Nicene Creed, or those in Ivenceus, Tertullian, &c., 
as if they were all identical. Mr. Newman is not aware, I sup- 
pose, that the Apostles’ Creed has been misinterpreted as much 
as Scripture by the Socinians, and therefore that, by his own 
showing, his Socinian “resistless reasoning” is as applicable 
against himself, when he condemns the Socinians, as against 
his “ popular Protestants.” 

It is considered also to be important, and in fact relatively 
necessary for making known to us religious truths not in Scrip- 
ture; for it is “ partly the interpretation, partly the supplement 
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of Scripture.” (p. 298.) In p. 3835, we have a specimen of these 
supplementary truths. “It is on/y by tradition that we have 
“ any safe and clear rule for changing the weekly feast from the 
“ seventh to the first day ;”,—so that it is a necessary part of the 
divine rule of practice. “ Again, our divines, such as Bramhall, 
“ Bull, Pearson, and Patrick, believe that the blessed Mary was 
“ Cever virgin,’ as the church has called her; but tradition was 
“ feertainly] their on/y informant on the subject.” 

Such is the doctrine of Mr. Newman with respect to Scripture 
and Patristical Tradition, a doctrine precisely identical with that 
of the Romanists, as we shall presently prove. Indeed, Mr. 
Newman appears, with one exception, to allow as much. For 
after explaming the Romish doctrine of “ tradition,” he says, 
“ As a beautiful theory, it must, as a whole, ever remain. I do 
“not deny, indeed, that to a certain point it is tenable : but this 
“is avery different thing from admitting that it is so as regards 
“those very tenets for which the Romanists would adduce it. 
“ They have to show, not only that there was such a traditionary 

“ system, and that it has lasted to this day, but that their pecu- 
 liarities are part of it.” (pp. 41, 42.) “We agree with the 
“ Romanist in appealing to antiquity as our great teacher, but 
“ deny that his doctrines are to be found in antiquity. So far 
* then is clear; we do not deny the force of tradition in the ab- 
“ stract; we do not deny the soundness of the argument from 
“ antiquity ; but we challenge the Romanist to prove the matter 
“ offact. We deny that Ais doctrines are in antiquity,” &e. (pp. 
47,48.) “Our controversy with Romanists turms more upon 
“ facts than upon first principles.” (pp. 50, 51.) 

The doctrine maintained, therefore, on the subject of “ tra- 
dition” by Mr. Newman and the Romanists is the same. And 
the only difference on this subject supposed by Mr. Newman 
himself to exist between his doctrine and that of the Romanists, 
is thus stated by him :—‘ We differ from the Romanist in this, 

< “ not in denying that tradition is valuable, but in maintaining 
᾿ that by itself and without Scripture warrant, it does not convey 
“ to us any article necessary to salvation.” (p.370.) This obser- 


- vation however is, as I shall show presently, founded on a mis- 
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take, for the Romanists maintain this as much as Mr. Newman. 
They hold that Scripture contains all points necessary to salva- 
tion; and when they speak of the necessity of believing things 
not there declared, but delivered by “ tradition,” it is not be- 
cause such things are in themselves necessary to salvation, but 
because “tradition” being a divine informant, a rejection of 
them is a direct act of disobedience to God. 

In all respects, therefore, the doctrine of Mr. Newman and 
the Romanists on this subject is the same, the only difference 
being as to whether some particular articles can be proved by 
“ tradition.” 

With this system of Mr. Newman agrees perfectly that of 
Mr. Keble, as I shall now proceed to shovw. 

First, with respect to the Holy Seriptures, Mr. Keble grants, 
in theory, that “every fundamental point of doctrine is con- 
tained in the unquestioned books of that canon [1. 6. the New 
“ ‘Testament | taken along with the Hebrew Scriptures,” and 
hence “that nothing is to be insisted on as a pomt of faith 
“ necessary to salvation, but what is contained in or may be proved 
“ by canonical Scripture.” (pp. 30,31.) But Seripture is not 
our sole rule of faith, for they are in error who “reject the 
“ notion of a rule of faith made up of Scripture and tradition 
“ together.” (p. 82.) Nor docs it contain the whole “ orthodox 
faith,’—for, the whole “orthedox faith,” though it 15 held to 
“include the written word,” 15 not mecluded in that word, but is 
“the whole creed of the apostolical church as guaranteed to us 
“ by Holy Seripture, and by consent of pure antiquity.” (pp. 
80, 81.) 

With respect to “tradition,” it is held that consentient 
patristical tradition is the record of that “ oral teaching” of the 
apostles which the “ Holy Spirit inspired.” (p. 24.) Such tra- 
ditions are “unquestionable relics of the apostles,” (p. 41) 
“precious apostolical relics,” (p. 42,) which men “might and 
ought to have religiously depended upon.” (p. 45.) “ Not a few 
‘* fragments yet remain, very precious and sacred fragments, of 
“the unwritten teaching of the first age of the church,” (meaning 
of the apostles.) (p. 32.) Church tradition is “ practically infal- 

. 
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lible,” (p. 142,) “infallible,” (p.146,)! and “ if we will be im- 
“partial, we cannot hide it from ourselves, that God’s unwritten 


“word, if it can be anyhow authenticated, [and the position 


n 


‘contended for is, that it can be authenticated, and is in the 


“writings of the Fathers,} must necessarily demand the same 
“reverence from us, [as his written word,] and for exactly the 
“same reason, because it is his word.” (p.26.) Consentient 
patristical tradition, therefore, is “ Gud’s unwrilten word,” “ de- 
manding the same reverence from us” as his written word, i.e. in 
the language of the Council of Trent, is to be received “ pari 
pictatis affectu.” Nay, “as lony as the canon of the New Tes- 
““ tament was incomplete, the unwritten system served as a test 
“even for the apostles’ own writings.? “ Apostolical tradition was 
“divinely appointed in the church as the touchstone of canonical 
Scripture itself.’ (pp. 26, 27.) “The very writings of the 
“aposties were to be first tried by ut before they could be incorpo- 
“ rated into the canon.’ (p. 38.) “ Between the traditional and 
written relics of the apostles ” there is this difference, “ that in 
“ the former the éAings only—in the latter the very words also 
“ —are holy.’ (p. 107.) 

With respect to the nature of this “ unwritten word,” and the 
way in which it is ascertained, Mr. Keble summarily describes 
it by the term, the “consent of pure antiquity,” (pp. 44 and 
81;) “the catholic consent.” (p. 89.) “Those ru/es in which 
“all primitive councils are uniforin, those rifles and formularies 
“ which are found in all primitive liturgies, and those interpre- 
“ tations and principles of interpretation in which all orthodox 
“ Fathers agree,” he considers to form an indubitable part of 
“ the system of the apostles,” entitled to equal reverence with 
their acknowledged writings. (p.40.) “If any one ask how 
“ we ascertain them, we answer, By application of the well-known 
“ rule, Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus ; antiquity, 
“universality, catholicity.” (pp. 32, 33.) 


Among the points which rest on the authority of “ tradition,” 


1 The case more particularly spoken of here is that of the Nicene tradition ; 
but this, as is evident from the context, only as one instance of that “ primitive 
tradition” which is “a great and real help from above.” (p. 142.) 
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he reckons the canon of Scripture; “The points of catholic 
“ consent known by tradition constitute the knots and ties of the 
“ whole system ; being such as these, the canon of Scripture,” &e. 
(p.41.) “Among the traditionary truths ...... is the canon 
of Scripture itself,’ (p. 45): as well as its inspiration, for it 15 
by tradition that “the validity” of Scripture is “ ascertaimed.” 
(p. 74.) Also the interpretation of Scripture, and the full deve- 
lopment of its doctrines. The “interpretation of Scripture” is 
one of “three distinct fields of Christian knowledge” which he 
points: out, “in neither of which can we advance satisfactorily 
“or safely without constant appeal to tradition such as has 
“been described.” (p.34.) ‘Catholic tradition bears upon 
‘‘ Scripture interpretation not only indirectly by supplying, as 
“just now stated, certain great landmarks of apostolical doc- 
“ trineé CONFORMABLY TO WHICH THE WRITTEN STATEMENTS 
“ARE ALL TO BE INTERPRETED; but also in numerous cases 
“ directly.” (pp. 35, 36.) “ Whether we look to discipline, to 
“interpretation, or to doctrine, every way we sce reason to be 
“ thankful for many fragments of apostolical practice and teaching 
“ MOST NEEDFUL to guide us in the right use of Holy Scrip- 
“ture.” (p.39.) The English Church, ‘acknowledging Scrip- 
“ture as her written charter, and tradition as the common law 
“ whereby both the validity and practical meaning of that charter is 
** ascertained, venerates both as INSEPARABLE members of one 
“ great providential system.” (p.74.) This necessity of tra- 
dition for the interpretation of Scripture is of course supposed 
to arise from the obscurity of Scripture. “If so it had pleased 
Almighty God,” says Mr. Keble, “the Scriptures might have 
“been all clear of themselves....... Men may go on ima- 
“gining the advantages of such a dispensation, until they 
“have persuaded themselves that things are really so ordered.” 
(p. 149.) So that even in the fundamental points of faith the 
Scriptures are not “clear”? Notwithstanding all the explana- 
tions given by the apostles on those points in their writings, 
they have not at last made them clear ; they have not written 
so as to be understood; the cogent proof of this being, that in 
all ages some have interpreted their writings contrary to the 
orthodox faith, so that the perverse misinterpretation of the 
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natural mind is to be taken as evidence that the Scriptures are 
not clear. Hence the observation that the Bible is “a volume 
which may be understood without traditional aid,” is made by 
Mr. Keble the subject of particular remark as an objectionable 
statement. (p. 88.)  “ Primitive tradition,” he says, ‘helps to 
“ explain the Scriptures somewhat in the same way, and with 
“the same kind of evidence, as the grammar of a language, 
“ once rightly taught, explains the sentences of that language.” 
(pp. 141, 2.) Hence he holds the “rule of faith” to be “made 
up of Scripture and tradition together.” (p.82.) (See also here 
Tract 78.) 

The two other “fields of Christian knowledge, in neither 
“ of which we can advance satisfactorily or safely without con- 


ing ) 


stant appeal to tradition,” are “ the system and arrangement 


of fundamental articles,” and “ the discipline, formularies, and 
rites of the church of Christ.” (pp. 3-L, 37.) 
Further; ‘ tradition” reveals to us truths “ not contained in 


’ 


Scripture.” For Mr. Keble says, “ As long as it is only doubt- 


“ ful whether any statement or precept is part of the apostolic 
“ system or no, so long a mind imbued with true devotion will 
“treat that statement or precept with reverence. ...... so 
“ Jong the mere fact of its Nor BEING CONTAINED IN SCRIPTURE 
“ cannot be felt as a justification for casting it aside....... 


“ But, in truth, it may be proved to the satisfaction of any reason- 
‘ 


an 


able mind, that not a few fragments yet remain, very precious 
“and sacred fragments, of the unwritten teaching of the first 
“age of the Church. The paramount authority, for example, 
“ of the successors of the apostles in church government; the 
threefold order established from the beginning ; the virtue of 
“the blessed Eucharist as a commemorative sacrifice; infant 
“ baptism; and above all, the Catholic doctrine of the most holy 
“ Trinity as contained in the Nicene Creed. All these, however 
“ surely confirmed from Scripture, are yet ascertainable parts of 
“the primitive unwritten system of which we yet enjoy the 
“ benefit.” (pp. 31, 32.) Such are some of the points not con- 
tained in Scripture, which are revealed to us by tradition. This 
is uot the place to notice them more particularly ; but it is im- 


possible not to direct the reader’s attention to the statement, 


΄ 


Ω 
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that the “Catholic doctrine of the most holy Trinity, as con- 
tained in the Nicene Crecd,” is “not contained m Scripture,” 
though it may be “confirmed from Scripture,” directly con- 
trary to the statement of our first Homily, to mention no other 
authority. 

Of the importance attached by Mr. Keble to the traditionary 
doctrinal matter not contained in Scripture, we may Judge from 
the following passages :—‘ The sacred building is so divinely, 
“though invisibly, cemented, that for aught we know, it 15 
ἐς impossible to remove any portion, either of scriptural or tra- 
“ ditionary truth, without weakening the whole arch...... Let 
“ us, above all things, beware of the presumption of selecting for 
“ ourselves, among the truths and laws of the Most High, which 
“ we will retain, and which we may venture to dispense with.” 
(p. 46.) “ Confining our view to that which touches the founda- 
“ tion, we shall find that the matters are neither few nor unim- 
« nortant, which are settled by traditionary evidence.”...... 
«The points of catholic consent known by tradition, constitute 
“ the knots and ties of the whole system, being such as these,—the 
“ canon of Scripture, the full doctrines of the Trinity and Incar- 
“ nation, the oblation and consecration of the Kucharist, the 
“ Apostolical Succession ; truths and orders soon enumerated, 
“ but such as to extend in vidal efficacy through every part of the 
“ ereat scheme of the Church.” (pp. 41, 42.) 

When, therefore, Mr. Keble says, that Scripture contains all 
the fundamental points of faith, we must either suppose that he 
thinks the supplementary part of the doctrine of the Trinity 
learnt from tradition not to be fundamental, or (which rather 
appears to be his view and that of Mr. Newman) that Scripture 
so contains these truths that we need tradition to assure us of 
the fact; and that then, after having learnt the truth from tra- 
dition, we may find in Scripture passages which will “ confirm” 
it, or, asit is elsewhere expressed, “hints” and “notices” of 
the orthodox faith. 

Such is the doctrine of Mr. Keble on this subject, being, as 
must be evident to the reader, precisely the same as that of Mr. 
Newman, the divine origin and necessity of “tradition” being 
indeed rather more than less strongly enforced, and therefore, 
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like Mr. Newman’s, identical with that of the Romanists. It 
is rather remarkable also that he has made the same mistake as 
Mr. Newman with respect to the nature of the Romish doctrine on 
this subject, accusing the Romanists of avouching “ tradition 
“of the substance of doctrine independent of Scripture, and 
purporting to be of things necessary to salvation.” (p. 71.) But 
this, as [ shall prove presently, they do not do. 

The doctrine of Mr. Keble and Mr. Newman, then, on this 
subject, is in few words this,—That the revelation made to the 
world by our Lord and his apostles comes down to us in two 
different channels, one of which is the written word, the other 
the successional delivery by the Fathers of that which the 
apostles delivered orally to the Church. And as the apostles 
entered into fuller explanations of the doctrines of the faith in 
their oral statements than they have in their writings, and gave 
some information and directions to the Church on matters both 
of doctrine and practice not contained in those writings, the 
record of their inspired testimony which we have in the writings 
of antiquity is more full and clear than that which we have in 
the Scriptures. And as in all the fundamental doctrines of the 
faith, and some others of less moment, as well as in various 
points of practice, this traditional record of what the apostles 
delivered orally can be so verified as to be ἃ “ practically infal- 
ible’ witness of what they did so deliver, in all these cases the 
brief and obscure “ hints” and “ notices ” of Scripture are to be 
interpreted by the more full and clear record of revelation we have 
in “ catholic tradition,” and the deficiencies of Scripture made up 
by the “supplemental ” records of “ catholic tradition.” 

And as to the degree of plainness with which the faith 
is delivered in Scripture, the author of Tract 85 tells us 
that “the gospel doctrine or message” “is but indirectly and 
COVERTLY recorded in Scripture under the surface.” (p. 27 ; 
see also p. 385.) “Scripture is not one book... .... itis as if you 
“ were to seize the papers or correspondence of leading men in 
“ any school of philosophy or science, which were never designed 
“ for publication, and bring them out in one volume. You 
“ would find probably in the collection so resulting many papers 
“begun and not finished, some parts systematic and didactic, 
VOL. 1. D 
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“but the greater part made up of hints or of notices which 
« assumed first principles instead of asserting them, or of dis- 
“ cussions upon particular points which happened to require 
“their attention. IJ say the doctrines, the first principles, the 
“yules, the objects of the school would be taken for granted, 
alluded to, implied not stated. You would have some trouble 
“to get at them; you would have many repetitions, many hia- 
“tuses, many things which looked lke contradictions; you 
“ would have to work your way through heterogeneous materials, 
“ and after your best efforts there would be much hopelessly obscure ; 
“ or, on the other hand, you might look in vain in such a casual 
“ collection for some particular opinions which the writers were 
“known nevertheless to have held, nay to have isisted on. 
“ Such I conceive, with limitations presently to be noticed, is 
“ the structure of the Bible.’ [The limitations shall be given 
after the next passage.| “Try to make out the history of 
“ Rome from the extant letters of some of its great politicians, 
“and from the fragments of antient annals, historics, laws, 
“ qnscriptions, and medals, and you will have something like 
“the matter of fact, viewed antecedently, as regards the strue- 
“ ture of the Bible, and the task of deducing the true system of 
“religion from it.” (pp. 80,31.) On all this I offer no com- 
ment, but commend it to the serious attention of the reader. 
Now for the “limitations.” Unfortunately for our oppo- 
nents, there is an Article of our Church upon this subject, 
(Art. vi.) and therefore somehow or other the /unguage of that 
Article must be retained. We are therefore told that “at 
“least as regards matters of faith Scripture does. ..... contain 
“all that is necessary for salvation ; it has been overruled to do 
“so by Him who inspired it.” (p. 32.) But determined that 
those words shall mean nothing, and be no obstacle in his way, 
the writer immediately proceeds to the task of explaining them 
away, and shows us, in the following words, the object and 
value of his preceding remarks. “This antecedent improba- 
“bility [1. 6. of Scripture containing the faith] ¢ed/s even in the 
“case of the doctrines of faith as far as this, that it reconciles 
“us to the necessity of gaining them indirectly from Scripture, 
“for it is a near thing (if I may so speak) that they are in Scrip- 
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* ture at all; the wonder is that they are all there; humanly 
“ judging, they would not be there but for God’s interposition ; 
“ and therefore, since they are there by a sort of accident, it is not 
“ strange they shall be Buv LATENT there, and only indirectly pro- 
* ducible thence.” (pp. 33, 34.) 

And on this subject he thus contradicts himself within the 
compass of a few pages. Having stated in p. 25, as the doc- 
trine of the English Church, that as to the whole ‘system of 
“religion revealed in the Gospel,” “though it 1s in tradition, 
“yet it can also be gathered from the communications of 
“ Scripture,” he tells us in p. 48, that “ though Seripture be con- 
* sidered to be altogether silent as to the intermediate state. ... 
© there is nothing in this circuinstance to disprove THE Cirurcn’s 
“ poctRINE, (if there be other grounds for it,) that there is an 
“ intermediate state, and that it is important.” (See also p. 23.) 
Nay, still more, to prepare us for the reception of matters 
delivered by “tradition” which may seem even at variance with 
Scripture, he collects together (pp. 36—48) a number of in- 
stances of what he holds to be seeming contradictions in Scrip- 
ture itself, in order to draw from them the conclusion, that in the 
same way things delivered by “ tradition” may not be really at 
variance with Scripture, though they may appear to be so. And 
that the reader may know that I am not exaggerating when ] 
state this, I will give his conclusion in his own words.  “ The 
“ argument,” he says, “stated in a few words stands thus ;—as 
* distinct portions of Scripture itself are apparently inconsistent 
“ with one another, yet are not really so; therefore it does not 
“ follow that Scripture and Catholic doctrine are at variance with 
“each other, even if they seem to be.” (p. 49. See also p. 24.) 
How this may strike the reader I know not, but to me it 
appears to outdo Rome itself, and leave Bellarmine to go to 
school. 

The doctrine held by Dr. Pusey on this subject is so very 
pithily expressed in a sentence occurring in his “ Earnest 
Remonstrance,” (reprinted as Tract 77,) that it 15. hardly 
necessary to search any further. 

“ Our controversy with Rome,” he says, “is not an ἃ priori 
““ question on the value of tradition in itself, or at an earlier period 
D2 
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« of the Church, or of such traditions as, though not contained in 
“ Scripture, are primitive, universal, and apostolical, but it is one 
‘ PURELY HISTORICAL, that the Romanist traditions not being 
“ such, but on the contrary repugnant to Scripture, are not to 
* be received.” (p. 13.) 

This at least is plain speaking for a divine of the Church of 
England. 

Let it, therefore, be distinctly understood, that when the 
authors of these works complain of being misrepresented when 
said to favour Romanism in their views of patristical tradition, 
they do so only because they think that the Romish doctrine on 
the subject is the catholic doctrine, though some of the tradi- 
tions the Romanists admit are unauthorized, and therefore that 
they ought not to be thus stigmatized, because, though holding 
the Romish doctrine on the subject, they do not hold all the 
traditions peculiar to Rome. 

The doctrine on this subject, then, advocated by Mr. Newman, 
Mr. Keble, Dr. Pusey, and their followers, may be summed up 
in the five following points. 

1. That consentient patristical tradition, or “ catholic con- 
sent,’ is an unwritten word of God, a divine informant in 
religion, and consequently entitled, as to its substance, to equal 
respect with the Holy Scriptures. 

2. That such tradition is consequently a part of the divinely- 
revealed rule of faith and practice. 

3. That it is a necessary part of the divine rule of faith and 
practice, on account of the defectiveness of Scripture, for that,— 

(1) Though it does not reveal to us any fundamental articles 
of faith or practice not noticed in Scripture, Holy Scripture 
containing, that is, giving hints or notices of, all the fundamental 
articles of faith and practice, it is yet a necessary part of the 
divine rule of faith and practice as the interpreter of Scripture, 
and as giving the full development of many points, some of 
which are fundamental, which are but imperfectly developed in 
Scripture ; and 

(2) It is an important part of that rule, as conveying to us 


various important divinely-revealed doctrines and rules not con- 
tained in Scripture. 
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4. That it is a necessary part of the divine rule of faith and 
practice, because of the obscurity of Scripture even in some of 
the fundamental articles, which makes Scripture insutflicient to 
teach us even the fundamentals of faith and practice. 

5. That it is only by the testimony of patristical tradition 
that we are assured of the inspiration of Scripture, what books 
are canonical, and the genuineness of what we receive as such. 

[015 quite true, indeed, (nor do I wish to conceal the fact,) 
that there are divers nice distinctions drawn by these writers in 
other parts of their works, by which, for very obvious reasons, 
they endeavour to rescue their doctrine from the charge of 
being identical with that of the Romanists. Dr. Pusey himself, 
though in the above sentence he clearly admits the identity of 
the two, endeavours, in his apologetical “ Letter to the Bishop 
of Oxford,” to draw a distinction between them im words, by 
telling us that “ Rome differs from us as to the authority which 
“ she ascribes to tradition; she regards it as co-ordinate, our 
“ divines as swb-ordinate; as to the way in which it is to be 
“employed; she as independent of Holy Scripture, ours as 
“ subservient to and blended with it,” &c.; and after adding 
some other supposed marks of distinction, in which the distinet 
questions of “tradition” and church authority are strangely 
confused, concludes, “So then beyond the name of tradition 
“the Church of Rome and our divines differ in everything 
“ besides.” (pp. 40, 41.) Now whatever may be said in de- 
fence of the good faith with which all this was penned, it will 
be found practically to be nothing more or less than a complete 
juggle of words. For what, I would ask, can be the use or 
propriety of drawing distinctions by the application of the 
words coordinate and subordinate, between two informants 
equally divime—which we are told that Scripture and tradition 
are? The sole question with which we are concerned is, 
whether patristical tradition is a divine informant, and there- 
fore binds the conscience to the reception of what it delivers. 
He who holds that it is,is bound to receive it as the Romanists 
do, pari pietatis ajjectu with the written word. And such, 
beyond contradiction, is the doctrine upheld in the works from 
which we have quoted above, as well as in other publications 
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attributed to the same authors, as, for instance, the British 
Critic, where “ antiquity ” is expressly spoken of as “ revelation” 
equally with Scripture! Dr. Pusey himself tells us, a few 
pages after, that “we owe . . . to the decisions of the church uni- 
versal, Faith.” (p. 53.) Now taking this sentence in its least 
obnoxious signification, as referring to the decisions of the 
church universal, not as se/f-authoritutive, but as the infallible 
witness of apostolical tradition, (which is, I suppose, its 1- 
tended meaning,) I would ask whether Church-tradition 1s not 
placed here upon precisely the same footing with Scripture, 
and whether the distinction between the two, alluded to above, 
is not a mere verbal and not a real distinction? Indeed, it is 
obvious, that to maintain that Scripture contains only an im- 
perfect delineation, hints and notices, of the most important 
doctrines, and that the full revelation of them is only to be 
found in “ tradition,” and yet aver that we make tradition only 
subordinate to Scripture, is an inconsistency and (I must be 
pardoned for adding) an absurdity of no ordinary kind. 

Mr. Newman has also offered some remarks ofa similar nature. 
But we shall notice them more particularly in another place. 

Such, then, is the doctrine on patristical tradition propounded 
in these works as the doctrine of the English Church. 

The reader should also understand, that this doctrine forms 
part of a system laid down (though perhaps with some varia- 
tions and inconsistencies) in the Tracts and works to which we 
have referred, to which is very confidently ascribed (I leave the 
reader to determine how justly) the name of Catholicism and 
Anglicanism, as opposed to Romanism on one side and Protes- 
tantism on the other; and as the subjects of church authority 
and the right of private judgment are intimately connected 
with that we are now considering, I will add here some extracts 
from Mr, Newman’s Lectures sufficient to put the reader in 
possession of his doctrine on those subjects. I do not intend 
to attempt m this work a formal refutation of his statements on 
those points, but I quote them in order that the reader may see 
more clearly the nature of the system. As it respects the question 


" See Brit. Crit. for Jan., 1838, article on Froude’s Remains, and elsewhere 
in many places. 
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of church authority, I shall not in the following pages do more 
than notice it incidentally as it may arise in connexion with 
the immediate subject of the work. My object now 15, to dis- 
cuss the question, whether there is such a Church-tradition, 
preserved to us from primitive times, as can be recognised as a 
divine informant in addition to Holy Scripture. It may be 
added, however, that if it is clear that there is not such an in- 
formant, and that the remains of the early Church show, that 
there was great difference of opinion in the primitive visible 
Church even upon leading points of the Christian faith, the 
claim of church authority at the present day, founded upon 
such tradition, be it made by whomsoever it may, is in the 
highest degree preposterous. And ina divine of the English 
Church it is perfectly unintelligible. For Ais “church autho- 
rity”? is the judgment of a few English divines in the sixteenth 
century, drawing out a scheme of doctrine from the Holy 
Scriptures, (for to them Bishop Jewell assures us that they 
went, and their own Article tells us that they received even the 
Creeds only from their believing that they might be proved by 
“certain warrants of Holy Scripture,”’) opposed to that held by 
the great majority of the Christian world of their age, and 
many previous ages. If the right of private judgment is not 
admitted, the reformed Church of England has no ground to stand 
upon. And they who take the high ground of church authority 
ought in common consistency to abandon her communion. 

It may be well, however, to note here the ground taken on 
these points by the writers to whom I am about to reply in the 
following pages. 

First, then, as to the authority of the Church. 

“The Church,” says Mr. Newman, “enforces, on her own 
“ responsibility, what is an historical fact, and ascertainable as 
“ other facts, and obvious to the intelligence of inquirers as other 
« facts ; viz., the doctrine of the apostles ; and private judgment 
** has as little exercise here asin any matters of sense or experience.” 
...... “The Church enforces a fact—apostolical tradition—as 
“ the doctrinal key to Scripture, and private judgment expatiates 
“ BEYonD the limits of that tradition.’ (pp. 224, 5.) How Mr. 
Newman can reconcile the statement that ‘“ the doctrine of the 
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apostles 7 is a “ historical fact ascertainable as other facts, and 
obvious to the intelligence of inquirers as other facts,” with the 
fact that the nominal church has always been more or less 
divided in opinion respecting it, 1 must leave to him to explain. 
It must be confessed, however, that if it were not supposed to 
be so obvious a historical fact, Mr. Newman takes good care 
to give the Church sufficient power to enforce it. For he says, 
“ Not only is the Church catholic bound to teach the truth, but 
« she is ever divinely guided to teach it; her witness of the 
Christian faith is a matter of promise as well as of duty; her 
« discernment of it is secured by a heavenly as well as a human 
“rule. Sheis indefectible in it, and therefore not only has autho- 
“rity to enforce, but is of authority in declaring it...... that 
“ doctrine, which is true, considered as an historical fact, 1s 
true also because she teaches it.” (pp. 225, 6.) 

Here, as is clear, the doctrine that the visible Church 15 an 
infallible guide in matters of faith is very distinctly laid down ; 
and Mr. Newman, commenting upon 1 Tim. in. 15; Eph. iv. 
11—14; Isa. lix. 21; and observing that these texts “are 
“ considered by the Romanist to prove the infailibility of the 
‘“ Church in all matters of faith and general morals,’ adds,— 
“ They certainly wili bear so to be interpreted, it cannot be 
“ denicd: and if this be so, why, it may be asked, do we not 
“ interpret them asthe Romanists do?” (pp. 231, 2) to which 
he replies, that the Church, from her “ misconduct,” “ may have 
forfeited in a measure her original privileges.” (p. 235.) “We 
« shall find, 1 think, in the New Testament, that the promise 
“ to her was suspended, more or less, upon a condition which 
“ for many centuries she has actually broken. This condition 
“is unity.” (p. 236.) Accordingly he limits her infallibility to 
the fundamental points of faith, holding that “ the antient Church 
“ will be our model in all matters of doctrine, till 1t broke up 
“into portions, and for catholic agreement substituted peculiar 
“and local opinions ; but that, since that time, the Church has 
“‘ possessed no fuller measure of the truth than we see it has at 
“ this day ; viz., merely the fundamental faith ;” (p. 241 ;) and 
to that extent he ascribes to her permanent infallibility. “Both 
“ we and Romauists,”’ he says, “ hold, that the Church catholic is 
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“ unerring in its declarations of faith or saving doctrine.” (p. 252, 
See also p. 232.) 

Strange to say, he proceeds to point out two passages in our 
received formularies as bearing out this doctrine. ‘ First, in 
“ the 20th Article we are told, that the Church has ‘ authority 
“in controversies of faith.? Now these words certainly do not 
merely mean, that she has authority to enforce such doctrines 
as can historically be proved to be apostolical, They do not 
speak of her power of enforcing truth, or of her power of 
enforcing at all, but say that she has ‘ authority in contro- 
versies ;? whereas, if this authority depended on the mere 
knowledge of an historical fact, and much more if only on her 
persuasion in a matter of opimion, any individual of competent 
information has the same in his place and degree. The 
Church, then, according to this Article, has a power which 
individuals have not ; a power, not merely as the ruling prin- 
ciple of a society, to admit and reject members, not simply a 
power of imposing tests, but simply ‘ authority in controversies 
“of faith? But how ean she have this authority unless she be 
certainly true in her declarations 2 She can have no authority 
“in declaring a lie.” (pp. 226, 7.) The sum total of which 
reasoning—if reasoning it can be called—amounts to this, that 
there can be no authority where there is a liability to error, a 
doctrine which needs no further refutation than a clear state- 
ment of it. ‘Our reception of the Athanasian Creed,” it is 
added, ‘is another proof of our holding the infallibility of the 
“ Church, as some of our diyines express it, in matters of saving 
“faith. In that creed it is unhesitatingly said, that certain doc- 
“ trines are necessary to be believed in order to salvation ; they 
“ are minutely and precisely described ; no room is left for pri- 
“ vate judgment ; none for any examination into Scripture with 
* the view of discovering them.” (pp. 227.) Now does Mr. New- 
man really see no difference between the Church as represented 
by a body of her pastors bearing her testimony to what she 
believes to be the truth, and denouncing certain errors; and 
_moreover, using her authority, as it respects terms of commu- 
nion, in support of the plain truths of Scripture; and her 
claiming to be an infallible guide? Strange indeed is it if he 
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does not ; though, certainly, when coupled with another of his 
remarks, one may cease to feel surprised at it. “They [1. 6. 
“the multitude of Protestants,” he says,] consider every man 
“his own judge; they hold that every man may and must read 
“ Scripture for himself, and judge about its meaning, and make 
“ up his mind for himself; nay is, as regards himself, and prac- 
“ tically, an infallible judge of its meaning ;—infallible, certainly, 
“ for were the whole new creation against him....yet accord- 
“ing to the popular doctrine, though he was aware of this, he 
‘ought ultimately to rest in his own interpretations of Scripture, 
“ and to follow his private judgment.” (pp. 319, 20.) So that 
forsooth, when a man claims to decide for himself, which, out 
of the various interpretations of God’s message given by diffe-- 
rent portions of the visible Church, is the true one, he is said 
to claim infallibility ! 

It must be observed, however, in order to obtain a clear view 
of Mr. Newman’s doctrine on this subject, that he considers 
the Church herself to be not a judge but a witness of the sense 
of Scripture ; he does not consider the Church herself to have 
authority to judge of the sense of Scripture, but only to be a 
witness of what Catholic tradition delivers as the sense of Serip- 
ture. Catholic tradition is to the Church herself the authorita- 
tive interpreter of Scripture. “The Church is not a judge of 
“ the sense of Scripture in the common sense of the word, but a 
“ witness. If, indeed, the word ‘judge’ be taken to mean what it 
“means in the courts of law, one vested with authority to declare 
“ the received appointments and usages of the realm, and with 
“ power to enforce them, then the Church is a judge—but not 
“of Scripture, but of Tradition....We consider the Church 
“as a witness, a keeper and witness of Catholic tradition, and 
“in this sense invested with authority, just as in political mat- 
“ters an ambassador possessed of instructions from his Govern- 
“ment would speak with authority. [Catholic tradition, there- 
fore, bears to the Church the same relation as a Government 
to its ambassador|....She bears witness to a fact, that such 
“and such a doctrine, or such a sense of Scripture, has ever. 
“been received and came from the apostles; the proof of this 
“hes first in her own unanimity throughout her various branches, 
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“neat in the writings of the antient Fathers: and she acts upon 
“ this her witness as the Executive does in civil matters, and 
“is responsible for it; but she does not undertake of herself to 
“ determime the sense of Scripture, she has no immediate power 
“over it, she but alleges and submits to what is antient and 
“ catholic.... We consider antiquity and catholicity to be the 
“ yeal guides, and the Church their organ.” (pp. 8320—822.) 
So that, in fact, the office of the Church is authoritatively to 
promulge the interpretation of Scripture given by catholic tra- 
dition, and she is divinely guided to tell us truly and infallibly 
in the fundamentals of faith, what that interpretation is. The 
Bible, therefore, is to the Church herself a very secondary book, 
for she can receive its truths only as they are doled out to her 
by the tradition of preceding ages.“ Catholic tradition” being 
the unwritten word of God, and therefore entitled to equal 
respect with the Scriptures, and moreover the authoritative 
interpreter of the meaning of the Scriptures, and containing a 
full revelation of the doctrines of the faith, which in Scripture 
are only indirectly and obscurely noticed, it is of course much 
more valuable than the Scriptures. And the first ‘ proof” 
that the testimony of “the Church” as to the witness of apo- 
stolical tradition is correct is, “her own unanimity throughout 
her various branches.” Now “the Church” is made up of these 
branches, and cannot speak at all but through their unanimity, 
and therefore this amounts to saying that the first ‘ procf” 
that her testimony is correct is that she bears that testimony. 
And, in fact, though “ tradition” should fail her, she would be 
“ almost infallible,’ Mr. Newman thinks, for he says,—“ the 
“ Church truly may be said a/most infallibly to interpret Scrip- 
“ ture, though, from the possession of past tradition, and amid 
“ the divisions of the time present, perhaps at no period in the 
“course of the dispensation has she had the need and the 
““ opportunity of interpreting it for herself.”.... Such interpre- 
tation “the Church has never attempted.” (p. 190.) It is 
some comfort, however, for her to know, that if anything should 
oblige her to attempt it, she will be “ almost infallible.” 

The Church, therefore, being thus vested with authority to 
declare and enforce that catholic tradition which is the autho- 
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ritative interpreter of Scripture, is to be viewed herself as, with 
respect to us, the authoritative interpreter of Scripture. “ We 
“do not,” says Mr. Newman, “set up the Church against 
“ Scripture,—but we make her the keeper and tnterpreter of 
“ Scripture.” (p. 228.) And “if we inquire the ground of this 
authority in the Church,” it is “that she speaks merely as the 
organ of the catholic voice,” the organ of catholic tradition ; 
(p. 227) and in fundamentals is to be viewed, as we have seen, 
as infallible in her decrees. 

After these statements, the reader will of course not be sur- 
prised at finding that the Protestant doctrine of the right of 
private judgment is absolutely offensive to him. In immaterial 
points, indeed, he would allow the nght, provided that it was 
silently exercised ; but that it should be exercised upon points 
upon which our salvation depends, that is quite out of the question. 

“ By the right of private judgment,” he says, “in matters of 
“ religious belief and practice, is meant the prerogative, con- 
* sidered to belong to each individual Christian, of ascertaming 
“ and deciding for himself from Scripture what is gospel truth, 
“ and what is not.” (p. 152.) 

This principle is, in Mr. Newman’s view, most pernicious. 
He calls it “that mischievous, but very popular, principle 
“ among us, that in serious matters we may interpret Scripture 
“ by private judgment.” (p. 218.) “Ifthe Church,” he says, 
“does not claim any gift of interpretation for herself in the 
“ high points in question, [1. 6. the fundamentals of the faith, ] 
“ much less does she allow individuals to pretend to it. Explicit 
“as our Articles are in asserting that the doctrines of faith are 
“contained and must be pointed out in Scripture, yet they give 
“no hint that private persons may presume to search Scripture 
“independently of external help, and to determine for them- 
“selves what is saving, [im other words, presume to obey the 
“direct injunctions of the first Homily.] The Church has a 
“prior claim to do so, but even the Church asserts it not, but 
“hands over the office to catholic antiquity. In what our 
“ Articles say of Holy Scripture as the document of proof, eaclu- 
“ sive reference is had to tnacuinc. It is not said that indi- 
“viduals are to infer the faith, but that the Church is to prove 
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“it from Scripture ; not that individuals are to learn it, but 
“are to be taught it.” (pp. 323, 4.) So that individuals are 
not even to make Scripture the document of proof ; it is not for 
them even to test what “tradition,” or ‘ the Church,” may say, 
by Scripture: no, “let this maxim,” it is said, “be laid down 
“ concerning all that the Church catholic holds, to the full ex- 
“ tent of her prophetical tradition, that her members must either 
“ believe or silently acquiesce in the whole of it,” (p. 808) ; aye, 
so much so, that “WHEN THE SENSE OF SCRIPTURE, AS INTER- 
“ PRETED BY REASON, IS CONTRARY TO THE SENSE GIVEN TO 
“IT BY CATHOLIC ANTIQUITY, WE OUGHT TO SIDE WITH THE 
* LATTER.” (p. 160.) 

Now, I must say, that it appears to me a very wise precau- 
tion on the part of the Romanists, holding similar views to 
these, to interdict the general use of the Seriptures, and only 
to give permission to a few whom they can trust to read them ; 
for if our faith is thus to be grounded on the authority of the 
Church, and not upon what appears to us to be the meaning of the 
Holy Scriptures, it is unwise to give men generally an oppor- 
tunity of consulting them, lest they should happen to think, as 
some assuredly will think, that their meaning, even in some 
important points, is not precisely what their Church tells them 
that it is; especially if they are so ‘ obscure,” and contain 
only “hints” and “ notices” of even the fundamental points of 
the faith. And how near Mr. Newman has got to this view of 
the matter may be judged from the following sentence :—“ By 
“the right of private judgment is meant, not that all mus, 
“but that all may search Scripture, and determine or prove 
“their creed from it: THAT IS, PROVIDED THEY ARE DULY 
“ QUALIFIED, for I suppose this is always implied, though 
“ persons may differ what the qualifications are.” (p. 174.) 

In “serious matters,” then, the right of private judgment is 
altogether denied, both as to the meaning of Scripture and tra- 
dition, and our faith is to rest not upon Scripture, or even 
tradition, but upon that which the Church delivers to us as the 
true doctrine pointed out by catholic tradition as the meaning 
of Scripture, or rather upon the Church, as one infallibly guided 
to direct us aright in fundamentals. 
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Notwithstanding therefore that “ apostolical tradition,” “ the 
doctrinal key to Scripture,” is “an historical fact, and ascer- 
“ tainable as other facts, and obvious to the intelligence of in- 
“ quirers as other facts,’ (see p. 41 above); yet nevertheless 
individuals are not to be trusted to learn what it is for them- 
selves from the writings of the Fathers, but are to receive it 
from the Church.!. Whether this is quite consistent with the 
statements made elsewhere as to the necessity of going to tra- 
dition as our teacher, &c., I leave to the judgment of the reader; 
but there can be no question of its convenience as ἃ dernier 
resort, if individuals will be so perverse as to misinterpret tradi- 
tion as well as Scripture. 

The right of private judgment is confined to ‘ matters of 
inferior moment.” ‘In matters of inferior moment,” says 
Mr. Newman, “both the Church and the individual have 
“ room to exercise their own powers; the individual to judge 
“ for himself, and the Church to give her judgment as one that 
“ hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful; and that for 
“this simple reason, either that Scripture or tradition 15 
“ obscure, indeterminate, or silent.” (p. 825.) “The Church 
“ enforces ἃ fact—apostolical tradition —-as the doctrinal key to 
Scripture, and private judgment eapatiates beyond the limits 
‘of that tradition.” (p. 225.) We hold “ that the Church has 
“authority, and that individuals may judge for themselves 
“ outside the range of that authority.” (p. 320.) But in such 
matters (and so far I quite agree with him) “it is pious to 
“ sacrifice our own opinion to that of the Church,” and “we 
‘‘ must avoid causing any disturbance.” (p. 161.) 

Catholic tradition, however, being considered a divine infor- 
mant, this right of private judgment cannot of course be con- 
sidered to extend to those matters, even of inferior moment, to 
which that tradition is supposed to bear witness. 


ce 


σ΄ 


1 Hence I am told, in a review of the first edition of this Work by an eminent 
Tractarian, since gone over to the Church of Rome,—* We have in no way main- 
tained, that an ordinary religious inquirer would have any chance of discovering 
for himself the truth by his personal study of the Fathers; and should any have 
been inclined to think otherwise, we shall be very much pleased if the facts 
brought together by Mr. Goode prove to him his mistake.” 
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Now, after attributing so much to the authority of “the 
catholic Church,” making her infallible in all fundamental 
points of faith, and requiring absolute submission to her autho- 
rity in such points, and the suspension of all private judgment 
upon them, it might reasonably be expected that Mr. Newman 
should tell us how we may learn what this Church says. He 
allows this, and remarks, “ You speak, it may be urged against 
“me, of the Church catholic, of the Church’s teaching, and of 
“ obedience to the Church. What is meant by the Church 
“eatholic at this day? Where is she? What are her local 
“ instruments and organs? [ον does she speak? When and 
“ where does she teach, forbid, command, censure? How ean 
“she be said to utter one and the same doctrine everywhere, 
“ when we are at war with all the rest of Christendom, and not 
“at peace at home?” (p. 310.) What then is his reply? It 
is as follows :— Whatever truth there is in these remarks, still I 
“cannot ALLOW that what I have been above drawing out is 
“ therefore a mere tale of other times, when addressed to those 
“who are really bent on serving God as well as they can, and 
“ who consult what is most likely to please him. The very 
“ difficulty of applying it will be a test, whether we earnestly 
“ desire to do his will or not.”? (p. 311.)! 

In other words, he candidly confesses that after all he cannot 
tell who constitute “ the catholic Church.” Having led us into 
the wood with a promise that we should there find an infallible 
guide in all fundamental points, he fairly confesses that he 
knows not where or what he is, intimating withal, as we shall 
see presently, what is a tolerably clear proof that to mortal eyes 
he may be indiscernible. Can he be surprised that the reply 
of many is, We have got an infallible guide already, given us 
by God himself, and with that we are contented, until you can 


1 The course which Mr. Newman has taken since the first edition of this Work 
was published, seems to me an apt illustration of the necessary tendency of this 
doctrine of the authority of the Church to lead men to Rome. In no other com- 
munion can this doctrine be consistently held. And we here see in these words 
of Mr. Newman the consciousness that existed in his own mind, when he wrote 
them, that the system he was then holding was open to a fatal objection on this 
point, and that he must either retrograde or go forward. 
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distinctly point out to us another of whom you can produce 
equal evidence that he comes from God. 

The Church, indeed, as consisting of “the blessed company of 
all faithful people,” must no doubt be always orthodox in the 
fundamentals of the faith. But how is the voice of that Church 
to be heard? Where are its declarations and decrees to be 
found? And Mr. Newman admits, that “the promise that the 
“word of truth should not depart out of the mouth of the 
“Church . . . might be satisfied . . . though this were all, 
“which many think to be its highest meaning, that there 
« should always be in the Church some true believers” (p. 234) ; 
i.e. he admits, that the true Church may consist ofa select body 
of believers scattered throughout the nominal Church, so that 
the voice of the legislative part of the Church may be anything 
but the voice of the true Church, i. e. the sound part of the 
professing Church. For instance, the voice of the Romish 
Church on the doctrine of justification, as heard at Trent, may 
be anything but the voice of that portion of the true catholic 
Church which we may hope 15 to be found within the Romish 
Church; and so may it be in the case of any other part of the 
nominal catholic Church. And what 15 true in this respect, in 
the case of each part taken separately, will be true of the whole 
viewed as a whole. 

Nevertheless, though he is unable to inform us who constitute 
** the catholic Church,” viewed as an infallible guide, and whe- 
ther it may not after all be a scattered body of individuals not 
traceable as a body by the eyes of men, yet he cannot persuade 
himself, as he ingenuously confesses, to give up his view as one 
not reducible to practice, and therefore proceeds to assert a 
claim m favour of our own Church being considered by “ An- 
glicans”’ as the representative of that Church, and entitled to 
the same obedience. “To follow the Church in this day is to 
follow the Prayer-book.” (p.313.—See the whole of pp. 8310— 
317.) Now, in all the expressions of respect and attachment 
which he applies to our Church I most cordially agree. But 
when he places her upon an emimence to which she has no 
rightful claim, and to which, notwithstanding the argument,— 
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may I not say pucrile argument,—raised from her 20th Article, 
and her adoption of the Athanasian Creed, I will venture to 
say she offers no claim; when, in her name, he demands obe- 
dience to her as infallible in all fundamental points of faith, 
and limits the right of private judgment to points beyond the 
limits of what she receives as fundamental, then surely it be- 
comes those of her members who do not embrace such doctrine, 
nor believe it to be hers, to raise their protest against such, as 
it appears to them, dangerous delusions. 

The difference between these views and those of the Romish 
Church is merely this,—that the Romish Church, considering 
hersclf to be “the catholic Church,” (so that she avoids the in- 
consistency of Mr. Newman, who makes what he acknowledges 
to be but a part equivalent to the whole,) asserts that she is 
infallible not merely in the fundamentals of the faith, but in all 
her decisions, and therefore limits the right of private judg- 
ment to those points upon which she has not decided; while 
Mr. Newman considers the Church infallible only in the funda- 
mentals, and therefore scems to allow private judgment some- 
what greater scope. (See pp. 232, and 252, 3.) But even here, 
I suspect, the difference is rather nominal than real. For he 
says, “ The Church enforces a fact—apostolical tradition—as the 
“ doctrinal key to Scripture, and private judgment expatiates 
“ beyond the limits of that tradition.” (p. 225.) Now he certainly 
does not limit that “tradition” to the fundamental points ; 
and if not, this is tantamount to what Rome says, for she 
claims no power for the Church of adding to the faith once 
delivered by the apostles, but only of “enforcing” the truths 
handed down by “apostolical tradition ;” and such tradition 
as is witnessed to in the writings of the Fathers. The dif- 
ference, then, would be mercly this. Rome says that the 
Church is infallible, through divine promise, in delivering αὐ 
points as much as in delivering the fundamentals of the faith. 
Mr. Newman says that she is not infallible, except in the funda- 
mentals, but, having an obvious historical fact, apostolical tradi- 
tion, to guide her, she cannot make a mistake. A very nice 





distinction ! 
The advancement of such claims in behalf of our Church 
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appears to me calculated to do her essential disservice, and 
even to alienate the affections of many from her, if led to 
suppose that such are her principles. In my humble view they 
are totally opposed to her whole spirit and language. 

Does she refer us to “tradition,” or to the Church, as the ulti- 
mate authority for our faith ? So far from it, that she says, in her 
« Exhortation ” to her members “to the reading of Holy Scrip- 
ture,”—* Let us diligently search for the well of life in the books 
« of the New and Old Testament, and not run to the stinking pud- 
“ dles of men’s traditions, devised by men’s imagination, for our 
εἰ justification and salvation. For in Holy Scripture is fully con- 
“ tained what we ought to do and what to eschew, what to believe, 
what to love, and what to look for at God’s hands at length.” 
(Hom. 1.) Now, whatever may be the traditions here referred 
to, I put it to the common sense of any reader, whether the 
direction here given to “ search for the well of life in the books 
“ of the New and Old Testament . . . ror 7 Holy Scripture 
is fully contained what we ought to believe,” &c., 15 consistent 
with the direction that we are to learn the faith from “ tradi- 
tion,” and make “tradition” a joint rule of faith with Scrip- 
ture. 

Does she hold that Scripture is so obscure that it needs 
‘tradition’ to interpret it? Nay, she says, “The humble 
“man may search any truth boldly im the Scripture, without 
“any danger of error. And if he be ignorant, he ought the 
“more to read and to search Holy Scripture to bring him out 
“ of ignorance.” “Although many things in Scripture be 
“ spoken in obscure mysteries, yet there is nothing spoken 
“ under dark mysteries in one place, but the selfsame thing in 
“ other places is spoken more familiarly and plainly to the 
“ capacity both of learned and unlearned. And those things 
“ in the Scripture that be plain to understand and necessary for 
** salvation, every man’s duty is to learn them, to print them m 
“ memory, and effectually to exercise them.” (Hom. 1.) 

Does she claim obedience to herself as infallible in all the 
fundamental points of faith, and forbid the exercise of private 
judgment upon those points, demanding that they should be 
believed upon her interpretation of Scripture as the witness of 
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catholic tradition? What mean, then, her exhortations to her 
individual members to “ search for the well of life in the books 
of the Old and New Testament?” &e. She makes, therefore, 
no such presumptuous claim. Nay more, she knows that she 
needs it not. In the humble confidence that her doctrines are 
agreeable to the written word of God, she exhorts her members 
to search for themselves in the Scriptures, resting satisfied that 
God’s children will find her faith there. 

But on this point, that is, as to the views advocated by our 
Church on these matters, I shall have occasion to speak at large 
in a future chapter.! 

Mr. Newman, I allow, makes this claim for the Church of 
England, on the ground of her having faithfully followed 
“catholic tradition.” But, in the first place, this is a matter 
of opinion. Romanists deny it. Some of our own. scctavrics 
deny it. And the assertion is qwte inconsistent with Mr. 
Newiman’s denial of the right of any but the Visible Church to 
judge in such a matter; for when our Church separated from 
Rome, her reformed Creed was drawn up by comparatively few 
individuals against the views of the great majority in the Visible 
Church.’ This cannot, therefore, be taken for granted; and 
those of us who are unable to compare her views with those of 
the primitive Church are utterly unable to judge in the matter. 
Supposing it, however, to be granted, that antiquity prepon- 
derates in her favour, which as a matter of private opinion we should 
have no hesitation in doing, then the question recurs, What is 
the value of the patristical tradition we possess in any point ? 
Can we rate it higher, as a positive testimony, than as affording 
a probable or confirmatory argument for that which has been 
found in Seripture ? 

Such are the views which we are required to receive as 
exhibiting the doctrine of the Church of England upon these 
points ; though, with singular inconsistency, it is allowed that 


μ 1 See chap. xi. 
x ? Here again we see, how directly Mr. Newman’s sentiments on the authority 


of the Church were calculated to lead him to Rome; for if the Visible Church 
only had the right of determining the meaning both of Scripture and Tradition, 
the course which was taken by our Reformers is altogether indefensible. 
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this middle path, as it is called, “has never existed except on 
“ paper, it has never been reduced to practice.” (p.20.) “To 
“ take, for instance, the subject of private judgment ; our theory 
“here is neither Protestant nor Roman, and has never been 
“ realized.” (p.21.) “It still remains to be tried, whether what 
“is ealled Anglicanism, the religion of Andrews, Laud, Ham- 
“mond, Butler, and Wilson, is capable of being professed, 
“ acted on, and maintained on a large sphere of action, and 
“through a sufficient period.” (p. 21.) “If the English 
“ Church has the mission, hitherto unfulfilled, of representing a 
: theology Catholic but not Roman, here is an especial reason 
“ why her members should be on the watch for opportunities 
“ of bringing out and carrying into effect its distinctive cha- 
“ yacter.” (p.24.) “The English doctrine is not embodied in 
“ any substantive form, or publicly recognised in its details.” 
(p. 27.) “The middle path adopted by the English Church. .... 
“has never been realized in any religious community, and 
“ thereby brought home to the mind through the senses.” 
(pp. 153, 4.) My. Newman, conscious apparently of this incon- 
sistency, attempts to give an explanation of it thus,—~ That 
“though Anglicanism is not practically reduced to system in 
“its fulness, it does exist in all its parts in the writings of our 
“ divines, and in good measure is in actual operation, though 
“with varying degrees of consistency and completeness, in dif- 
“ ferent places,” (p. 28,)—which explanation I leave with the 
reader. He adds, that in points not determined by the Prayer- 
book, or Thirty-nine Articles, or “episcopal authority,” (the 
Homilies, be it observed, are carefully excluded,) we “are not 
“left to ourselves to determine as we please, but have the 
“ guidance of our standard writers, and are bound to consult 
“them, nay, when they agree, to follow them, but when they 
“ differ, to adjust or to choose between their opinions,” (p. 29 ;) 
and to know which are our “ standard writers,” we are to observe 
that ‘‘there have ever been three principal parties in the Church 
“of England, the Apostolical, the Latitudinarian, and the 
“ Puritan,” (p. 28 ;) the apostolical being represented by a few 
whom our opponents claim as agreeing with them, such as Arch- 
bishop Laud and others, and the other two being “ but modifi- 
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cations of Socinianism and Calvinism,” (p. 23 ;) so that we have 
only to throw overboard all those who differ from the school of 
Laud, and the residue will represent the “ apostolical” portion 
of the divines of the Church of England, the “ standard writers.” 
This process of elimination is doubtless very necessary to stamp 
the doctrine of Mr. Newman with the character of Anglicanism. 
Nay, I believe, and hope to prove in a subsequent chapter, that 
we must eliminate most of these apostolicals also, to get at this 
result. And this process affords the shortest path imaginable 
to a conclusion, for no argument can be less complicated than 
this, Those divines that take my view of the subject are the 
apostolical portion of the divines of our Church, the rest being 
either Latitudinarian or Puritan, and so “ but modifications of 
Socinianism and Calvinism,” and therefore clearly my system 
of doctrine is Anglicanism and the doctrine of the Church of 
England. That the apostolical portion has never been able to 
get its views acted upon in the Church (and this is admitted) is, 
I suppose, only a sad proof that during the whole three centuries 
of its existence as a reformed church, error has been triumphant, 
and therefore, in Mr. Newman’s words, “is an especial reason 
“ why her members should be on the watch for opportunities of 
“ bringing out and carrying into effect ” those views. 

Thus, Anglicanism and the doctrine of the Church of England 
is not what has been generally and publicly professed and acted 
upon by that church, but a theory existing (as it is supposed) in 
the writings of some of her principal divines ; and the Church 1s 
arraigned at Mr. Newman’s bar for not having carried out this 
theory —a theory which, asa church, she never recognised— 
into practice. 

The inconsistency and presumption of all this are truly 
extraordinary. 

Against such statements it is useless to argue, and therefore, 
with these few remarks to commend them to the notice of the 
reader, I leave them at his disposal.! 


1 The presumption and inconsistency of the leaders of the Tractarian party are 
so remarkably displayed in a passage in the review of the first edition of this Work 
in the British Critic, that it may be worth while to quote it in this place. Main- 
taining that men are not to judge for themselves even what the testimony of the 
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Before we proceed, however, it is very necessary that we 
should point the reader’s attention to a few passages in the 
works to which we have referred above, calculated to show him 
the absolute necessity of caution and reserve in the perusal of 
them. Those that are more closely connected with our subject, 
I shall notice hereafter in their appropriate place ; but I will 
give a few here, in order at once to show the reader that the 
statements of the Tractators are not to be received with that 
implicit confidence which their triumphant tone and assumed 
intimate acquaintance and agreement with the Fathers and 
ecclesiastical antiquity, and the divines of our Church, seem to 
demand of us, and that im fact they have made very strange 
misstatements and very extraordinary mistakes. 

The first I would notice is one of considerable importance, and 
lying at the foundation of the system, namely, the interpretation 
of that article of the Creed, “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church.” Christians,” says Mr. Newman, “have a demand 
“on their teachers for the meaning of the article of the Apo- 
“ stles’ Creed, which binds them to faith in ‘ the Holy Catholic 


early church as to doctrine is, but ought to take the “ Church’s instructions” as 
their guide, he tells us that the “ main business” of “ the Oxford writers” “ was 
* to call upon those of their fellow-labourers in the Lord’s vineyard who were able 
“ and willing to assist them in their self-imposed task of repairing the breaches of 
“our Zion, of so building up and fortifying the English Church, that she might 
** both more fully claim authority, and more distinctly and articulately teach truth. 
* And as a help in thas task, they doubtless appealed, as in duty bound, to the history 
* of the early church. ‘The consolidation of a theological system which, built 
“upon our formularies, may tend to inform, persuade, and absorb into itself reli- 
* gious minds,’(Newman’s Adv. to Lect. on Justif.) —this has been the object 
“nearest to their hearts ; that by the labour and study of the few, plain, practical, 
“satisfying instruction might be given to the many.” (pp. 83, 84.) 

Now it was no doubt very kindly meant in these gentlemen to take upon them 
the “self-imposed task” of “repairing” what they chose to consider “the 
breaches of our Zion,” and enabling our Church, by the instruction they afforded 
her, “more fully to claim authority,” &c., and to “consolidate a theological sys- 
tem” for her out of their private study of the remaining records of the early 
church. But I feel at a loss to understand on what grounds they can expect the 
rest of our Church to acquiesce in the results of their “self-imposed task,” and 
still more, why they should deny to others that right of private judgment, at any 
rate as to the nature of the testimony we obtain from the remaining records of 
the early church, which they have thus ex confesso so largely conceded to them- 
αν even to the extent of manufacturing a new theological system for their 
church. 
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“ Church,’ ” (p. 7) ; and consequently, to illustrate, as he thinks, 
that article, the “ main object” of his Lectures “is to furnish 
“an approximation in one or two points towards a correct 
“ theory of the duties and office of the Church catholic ;” to direct 
attention to points “connected with the pastoral office of the 
Church.” (pp. 8,9.) And his doctrine on this subject 15, 
that Christians are bound to exercise a “childlike reliance on” 
the Church as “the guide which is ordained by God to be the 
interpreter of his message.” (p. 307, and sce whole of Lect. XI.) 
The meaning, therefore, of this article of the Creed is evidently 
assumed to be, (as it has been before interpreted by Romanists,) 
“1 believe what the Holy Catholic Church says,” in accordance 
with the observation already quoted from Dr. Pusey, that “we 
owe....to the decisions of the Church universal, faith ;” and 
so far from any defence of this exposition being given, it is 
spoken of as if its correctness were beyond controversy ; and in 
one at least of the writers of this party I have seen the accusa- 
tion that those who opposed them could not believe one of the 
articles of the Creed! Now, if Mr. Newman and his friends 
will just turn to Bishop Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed, 
which has long been considered by all parties as a standard 
work in our Church, they will find their whole edifice, so far as 
it is built upon this article of the Creed, to be utterly without 
foundation. ‘When I say [says Bishop Pearson] ‘I believe in 
“ the Holy Catholic Church, I mean that THERE Is A CHURCH 
“ which is holy, and which is catholic.” ‘Credo sanctam 
“ecclesiam,’ I believe there is a holy church; or ‘Credo in 
“ sanctam ecclesiam,’ is the same; nor does the particle in, 
“ added or subtracted, make any difference.” 

And so our learned Dr. Chaloner, in his Treatise on this 
_ Article against the Romanists, expressly refutes the interpreta- 
tion given to it by the Tractators, particularly “ from the word 
* catholic in the Creed, which by the Tridentine catechism’s 
own confession, signifying the flock as well as the pastors, and 
“excluding no time, no persons, nor any condition of men, is 
* not possible to be seen, nor capable to be heard, nor able to 
“be consulted with; and therefore, according to the sense 
“ which the Church believes in this place, it is absurd to con- 
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“ ceive that these words, ercdo ecclesiam, I believe that there 18 
“ a church, should be equivalent to these, Credo ecclesia, I yield 
“ faith and belief to the Church.”? 

This is not the place to enlarge upon the point, but I cannot 
help adding that in the confession of faith sent by Alexander, 
bishop of Alexandria, in his letter to Alexander, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, respecting Arius,—and which Mr. Keble himself 
tells us is “evidently” “a paraphrase on the baptismal or apo- 
stolical ereed then in use at Alexandria,”’’—this part of it runs 
thus :—“ And in addition to this orthodox faith (εὐσεβεῖ δόξῃ) 
" respectin σα the Father and the Son, as the Holy Scriptures teach 
“us, we confess (ὁμολογοῦμεν) one Holy Spirit, who renewed 
“(rd καινίσαν) both the holy men of the Old Testament,* and 
“ the divine teachers of the New Testament, and one only catho- 
“ Tic, namely the apostolical, church (i. e. we confess|, that shall 
“ never be destroyed.” * 

And so indeed the most antient exposition of the Creed which 
we have, namely, that by Rufinus, interprets it,—‘ Therefore 
“ they who are taught above to believe in one God under the 
“ mystery of the Trinity, ought also to believe this, that ¢here is 
© one holy church.”’? 

I think, then, I shall carry the reader with me when I say, 
that any writer who deals thus with an article of the Creed 
ought to be read with very considerable caution. The error 
sought to be affixed to that Article is the very foundation of 
our opponents’ system, viz. that our faith is due not to Scrip- 
ture, but to what the decision of the universal church (a thing 
utterly unattainable) pronounces to be the meaning of Scripture, 
and lays down as the truth. 

Another point, which it is impossible to pass over without 
notice, is the highly-coloured and exaggerated representation _ 


1 Chaloner’s Credo Sanctam Eccles. Cathol. ed. 1638. pp. 18, 19. 

2 Serm. App. p. 123. 

* The reader will note this passage as applying to a statement of Dr. Pusey and 
others on another subject. 

4 Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. i. 3. Op. ed. Schulze et al. Hale 1769 et s. tom. 3. p. 745. 

9). ἯΙ ergo qui supra in unum Deum credere docti sunt sub mysterio Trinitatis, 
credere etiam hoc debent, wram esse sanctam ecclesiam. Ruf. Expos. in Symb. 
in art. “Sanctam Eeclesiam.” Inter Cypr. Op. ed. Fell. Oxon. 1682. Ad fin. p. 27. 
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made by Mr. Newman of the views of what he calls popular 
Protestantism, i. 6. Protestantism as it stands distinguished 
from his own system. Of the extraordinary statements made 
on this head I will give the reader a specimen. 

And, first, of the ‘ Protestant sects,’ of whom he says, 
“ After whatever misgivings or reluctance, they seem to allow, 
“or to be in the way to allow, that truth is but matter of 
“ opinion ; that that is truth to each which each thinks to be 
“ truth, provided he sincerely and really thinks it; that the 
“ divinity of the Bible itself is the only thing that need be 
“ believed, and that its meaning varies with the individuals 
“ who receive it; that it has no one meaning to be ascertained 
“as a matter of fact, but that 2 may mean anything, because it 
“as said to mean so many things.’ (p. 35.) And he accuses 
them of an “adoption of the latitudinarian notion that one 
creed is as good as another.” (p. 36.) Now, though I am not 
about to take up the defence of the Protestant sects, I cannot 
but express the pain and regret with which I read such palpable 
misrepresentations of their views. 

But they are not the only sufferers in this way, for in many 
other similar statements a large proportion of the clergy and 
members of the Church of England are evidently intended to 
be included ; and the representation given of their views on this 
subject, under the title of “ Popular Protestantism,” are such 
as these,—‘“ The external means of judging are such as Scrip- 
“ture, the existing church, tradition, catholicity, learning, 
“antiquity, and the national faith. Popular Protestantism 
“ would DEPRIVE US OF ALL THESE EXTERNAL MEANS, except 
“the text of Holy Scripture.” (p. 156.) “ΔΑ widely-extended 
“ shape of Protestantism in this country, and that which pro- 
“ fesses to be the most religious of all, maintains that though 
‘ Scripture may seem to mean anything in matters of faith to 
unassisted reason, yet that under the guidance of divine 
illumination it speaks but one doctrine, and is thus the 
instrument of the Holy Ghost in converting the soul. Start- 
ing from this fundamental article, its advocates speak as 
follows :—that Scripture is the only divine instrument given 
us, that everything else is human,” &e,—(which, thank God, 
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is very true, but which is followed up by the following glaring 
misrepresentation ;)—“ It follows, that to inquire about the 
“ early Church, the consent of Fathers, unbroken testimonies, 
or councils, to inquire when the Church first became corrupt, 
“ orto make the primitive writers a comment upon the inspired 
“text, are but MELANCHOLY AND PERNICIOUS FOLLIES.” 
(pp. 191, 2.) ‘The popular theory of rejecting all other HELPS, and 
reading the Bible only.” (p. 200.) And this is said in a country 
where commentaries and biblical works, and all “helps” to the 
right interpretation of the Bible, are sought after with avidity ! 
« In the English Church we shall hardly find ten or twenty neigh- 
“ bouring clergymen who agree together, and that, not in the non- 
“ essentials of religion, but as to what are tts elementary and 
“ necessary doctrines; or as to the fact whether there are any 
“ necessary doctrines at all, any distinct and definite faith required 
« fur salvation.” (pp. 894, 5.) Again; “1 trust that the fore- 
“ eoing lectures have disposed us to take a more cheerful view 
“ of what the Protestantism of the day considers a hardship. J¢ 
« considers it a hardship to have anything clearly and distinctly 
“ told it in elucidation of Scripture doctrine, an infringement on its 
« right of doubting, and mistaking, and labouring in vain. And 
“the violent effort to keep itself in this state of ignorance— 
this unnatural ‘ stopping of its ears,’ and ‘ throwing dust into 
“ the air’ after the pattern of those Jews who would not hear 
“the voice of apostles and martyrs,—all this it dignifies by 
“ the title of defending the sacred right of private judgment, 
calls it a holy cause, a righteous battle, and other large and 
* senseless epithets. But I trust that we have learned to glory 
in that which the world [1.e. ‘the Protestantism of the day,’ ] 
“calls a bondage. We do boast and exult in bearing Christ’s 
“ yoke, whether of faith or of obedience, [which of course ‘ the 
“ Protestantism of the day’ does not]; and we consider his 
“creed not as a tyrannical infliction, God forbid! or a jealous 
“test, [as of course ‘the Protestantism of the day’ does con- 
“sider it]; but as a glorious privilege, which we are ready to 
“battle and to suffer for, yea much more ready, so be it! 
“through his grace, than they for their low, carnal, and des- 
“ picable licence to reject it.” (pp. 284, 5.) 
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And thus the whole body of his opponents are held up to 
the reader (according to the old artifice of the Romanists 
against the Protestants) as men that utterly despise the testi- 
mony of antiquily and the Fathers; and because they refuse to 
receive patristical tradition as a divine informant, are abused as 
persons who think it a hardship to have Scripture clearly ex- 
plained to them, and look upon Christ’s creed as a tyrannical 
infliction, and are compared to those who stopped their cars 
when the apostles were speaking. : 

On such statements as these it is quite unnecessary to offer 
a remark, and therefore I will only say, that it is difficult to 
understand how Mr. Newman can suppose that they can have 
any other effect with persons at all well formed on the subject 
than to recoil with tenfold foree upon their author. One can 
hardly, however, help remarking that Romish doctrines and 
Romish tactics generally go together. 

I will give but one more extract in illustration of this point, 
“ JTow very extravagant is the opposite notion now so common, 
“that belicf in the Bible is the sole or main condition fora 
“ man being considered a Christian! how very wnehristian the 
“ title by which many men delight to designate themselves, 
“turning good words into bad, as Bible-christians! We are 
© all of us Bible-christians in one sense; but the term as ac- 
“ tually used is unchristian, for the following reason,—directly it 
“is assumed that the main condition of communion is the 
“acceptance of the Bible as the word of God, doctrines of 
“ whatever sort become of but secondary importance.” (p. 291.) 

Now, I would ask Mr. Newman, as this doctrine—that the 
mere acceptance by any one of the Bible as the word of God, 
independently of a consideration of the doctrines it may be held 
by him to support, is the main condition for a man being con- 
sidered a Christian,—is ‘so common” among his opponents, to 
name a few persons worthy of notice who hold this doctrine. 
If he cannot do so, he must be content to be charged with a 
very grievous misrepresentation of their views. 

It is very painful to have to deal with such misstatements. 
To expose their unfairness sufficiently without appearing to 
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insinuate wilful misrepresentation, (which in this case I am 
far from wishing to do,) is most difficult. 

Does he really suppose, that because some hot-headed and 
ill-informed men may have chosen to talk nonsense, he is justi- 
fied in thus vituperating (for it is nothing less) that large body 
of his brethren in the Church, as well as those out of the 
Church, who oppose his views? Mr. Newman knows well the 
effect upon the popular mind of such a representation of the 
views of an antagonist as shall lead them to conclude that he is 
in the extreme of absurdity and fanaticism. But such state- 
ments savour much more of party zeal and special pleading 
than of Christian candour and the upright defence of a good 
cause. He must be perfectly conscious, that his views are 
strenuously opposed by men to whom the sentiments which he 
has here attributed to his opponents would be as objectionable 
as they can be to himself. 

The fact is, (as Mr. Newman can hardly but be aware,) that 
the meaning of the great body of those who call themselves 
Bible-christians is nothing of the kind, for they hold, as much 
as Mr. Newman, that there are fundamental doctrines in 
Christianity, a belief of which is necessary. But the term is 
used to distinguish between those who hold that the Bible only 
is a divine informant, and those who hold that there is another 
divine informant besides the Bible. And thus the Romanists 
have made use of it as a term of reproach for the Protestants, 
as holding that the Bible alone is the rule of faith; a reproach 
which Mr. Newman and his party seem most desirous to show 
is inapplicable to them, but which our excellent Archbishop 
Tenison will tell them ought to be very differently met by us, 
and received not as areproach but an honour. “The faith of the 
“ reformed,” says the Archbishop, “ has by some of their adver- 
“saries of the Roman persuasion been called Biblism: and 
“ they themselves have had the name of Biblists given to them. 
“ And those they look upon as names of honour, though they were 
“intended as marks of infamy by the inventors of them: for it is 
“both a safe and a worthy practice, to take for their rule the 
“ Word of God rather than the word of man. That was the rule 
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“ which Christ left to his Church, and the judicious and sincere 
“ Christians of all ages have governed themselves by it ; for they 
“ have believed, as St. Athanasius did, ‘ That the Holy and Divine 
Scriptures are of themselves sufficient for showing the truth???» 

I hope, therefore, that we may still take leave to “ delight in 
the name” of Biblists and Bible-christians, as distinguishing us 
from those who hold such a doctrine on the rule of faith as that 
advocated by the Tractators ; and that Mr. Newman will recon- 
sider the matter before he again misrepresents as he has done 
those who do delight in that name. 

It is worthy of remark also, that while the mouths of indivi- 
duals arguing from ¢he Bible are to be stopped, one who argues 


? or what appears to him to 


from the testimony of “ Tradition,’ 
be so, may raise his voice against the whole Church. “ We,” 
it is added, “ make it every individual’s prerogative to maintain 
“ and defend the Creed... The humblest and meanest among 
“ Christians may defend the faith against the whole Church, if 


> and the way in which this individual is to 


“ the need arise ;’ 
ascertain that his interpretation of the Creed is right, is “to 
“ ascertain the fact what is the meaning of the Creed in parti- 
* cular points, since matter of opinion it is not, any more than 
“the history of the rise and spread of Christianity itself ;” 
as if the Creed was not open to different imterpretations as well 
as the Scripture itself. This surely comes very unfortunately 
after such an exposition of an article of the Creed as we have 
had to notice above, by one who is such an admirer and student 
of antiquity as Mr. Newman. And how this doctrine is to be 
reconciled with his statements in other parts respecting the 
permanent infallibility of the Church in all fundamental points, 
and our duty to follow it as the keeper and witness of catholic 
tradition,” is inconceivable. But the course which the Tracta- 
rians have taken necessarily involve them in these self-con- 
tradictions. They are sctting themselves up to teach their 
Church the true faith by the exercise of their own private judg- 
ment upon the records of antiquity, and they are at the same 


1 Popery not founded on Scripture. London, 1688, 4to. Introduction, p. 5. 
The Introduction was written by Tenison, the rest of the volume by others. 
2 See pp. 39—46 above. 
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time inculcating upon others the necessity of obedience to the 
teaching of their Church. While therefore, at one time, we find 
them earnestly advocating the doctrine of submission to the 
Church, at another, the consciousness of their own practice 
makes them earnest defenders of a man’s right to maintain the 
faith which he has deduced for himself from Scripture and 
Tradition against everybody. 

The same unfair mode of arguing is adopted by Mr. Keble, 
though, certainly, not to the same extent. All his remarks tend 
to make the reader suppose, that those who oppose his view of 
the valuc of “tradition,” antiquity, and the Fathers, deny that 
they have any value at all. Thus, after having observed, “ We 
“ love not to allow that in any sense we rest our faith and prac- 
“ tice upon tradition,” he immediately adds, “and . . . objec- 
“ tions the most contradictory are brought to justify this our 
« determined disregard of antiquity ;? as if there was no medium 
between “vesting our faith and practice upon tradition,” 
and a “determined disregard of antiquity.” (p. 389, and sce 
similar remarks, pp. 74, 87, &c.) | Now this is a loose and ad 
captandum style of argument, which may deceive many readers ; 
but to one who looks for an accurate and judicious treatment of 
the subject, it betrays a bias and prejudiced state of mind very 
far from satisfactory. 

Take also the following instance :-—“ Our ultra-Protestant,” 
says the author of Tract 81, “would consistently reject the 
** doctrine of the sacrifice, (as he would the rite of infant bap- 
“tism,) because there is no evplicit authority for it in Holy 
“ Scripture, no statement of it totidem verbis; the Anglican divine 
“must receive it as the doctrine of the Church Catholic coin- 
“ ciding with hints of Holy Scripture.’’} 

The writer of this was, or ought to have been, perfectly aware, 
that the persons to whom he applies the name of “ ultra-Pro- 
testants,” do not hold the necessity of a statement of doctrine 
being found totidem verbis in Seripture, but that a doctrine should 
follow by necessary consequence from what is stated in Scripture. 
The reader will also observe what in our opponent’s view is the 


1 Tract 81, pp. 28, 9. 
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Anglican doctrine on this subject, namely, that we are bound 
to receive as “the doctrine of the Church catholic,” whatever 
is stated by certain Fathers, and has “ hints” of Holy Scrip- 
ture in its favour. 

But, in truth, there is a great deal of haste (to use no harsher 
term) displayed by our opponents in more than one respect in 
their endeavours to propagate their views, which has led to very 
much and very grievous misrepresentation of the sentiments, 
not only of those whom they oppose, but of those whom they 
would fain make the reader think are their friends, that is, the 
great majority of our best divines,—a misrepresentation which 
has been the mainstay of their cause. Men who have in the most 
clear, explicit, and direct terms opposed the view they advocate, 
are coolly and deliberately quoted by them as the supporters of 
their scheme, even in the very works in which it is repudiated. 
To give but one instance. They themselves refer to the famous 
rule of Vincent of Lerins, as the groundwork of their scheme on 
the subject of ““ tradition,” making that rule the certain test of 
truth, and endeavouring to persuade us that thus it had been con- 
sidered by all our great English divines; referring, among others, 
to the learned Bishop Stillingfleet, and especially to his work on 
“The Grounds of Protestant Religion.” Now, Bishop Stilling- 
fleet, inthat very work, says,—“ Wise men who have thoroughly 
“ considered of Vincentius his way, though in general they cannot 
“ but approve of it so far as to think it highly improbable, that 
“ there should be antiquity, universality, and consent, against the 
“ true and genuine sense of Scripture, yet when they consider this 
“¢ way of Vincentius, with all those cautions, restrictions, and limi- 
“ tations set down by him, (1. 1. c. 39,) they are apt to think that 
“he hath put MEN TO A WILD-GOOSE CHASE TO FIND OUT ANY- 
“ THING ACCORDING TO HIS RULES; and that St. Augustine spake 
“a great deal more to the purpose when he spake concerning Au. 
“ the writers of the Church, ‘ that although they had never so much 
* learning and sanctity he did not think it true because they thought 
“ 80, but because they persuaded him to believe it true, either from 
“ the authority of Scripture or some probable reason.” (p. 279, ed. 
1665.) And in another part, he shows “ how little certainty” 
there is “ in his way of finding out traditions.” (p. 247.) But 
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this rule is put forth by our opponents as the test of “ apo- 
stolical tradition,”’ and that which is supposed to stand this test 
is a divine informant, having authority over our consciences as 
supplementary to and interpretative of Scripture, and of this view 
Bishop Stillingfleet is continually quoted as the supporter, even 
from the very work from which we have given the above extracts. 

Other instances of this the reader shall have in abundance 
hereafter. 


Further, let us inquire how far their accuracy may be relied 
upon in their statements respecting antiquity and the views and 
doctrines of the Fathers, where the reader might suppose from 
the tone they have assumed, that their knowledge was of the most 
perfect kind, and that their statements were the result of long 
study of, and intimate acquaintance with, the records of antiquity. 

What does the reader think of the following passage ?—“ The 
““ baptismal confessions recorded in the Acts are of this nature, 
“417 believe that Jesus is the Son of God,’—‘I believe in Jesus 
“ Christ,’ and the like. But this elementary confession, thus 
“ brief and incomplete as far as the express words went, scems 
“even before the apostles’ death to have been expanded and 
“ moulded into form, and in that form or type it has remained up 
“ to this day in the baptismal service. I say this was done in the 
“ apostles’ days, because history bears witness to the fact, calling 
“it the Creed,’ ‘the Apostles’ Creed,’ the treasure and legacy 
“ of faith which the apostles had left to their converts, and 
“‘ which was to be preserved in the Church to the end. Indeed 
“St. Paul, m his First Epistle to the Corinthians, so speaks of 
“ it when quoting part of it, viz. as that which had been commit- 
“ ted to him, and which he had committed in turn to his con- 
“ verts. (1 Cor. xv. 3.)” (Newman’s Lectures, &c. pp. 260, 261.) 
This brief mode of settling everything is very convenient, but not 
quite satisfactory. The Creed which we now have (runs this argu- 
ment) was certainly put into its present form by the apostles, for 
some writers who lived long after (for that is all the testimony we 
have) call it the Apostles’ Creed; and if this is not a sufficient 


proof, remember St. Paul himself has quoted it in 1 Cor. xv. 3, 
though he does not say so. 
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Such a statement as this at the present day is startling ; more 
especially from one who professes an intimate acquaintance 
with antiquity. But it is merely an echo of the statements 
of some Romish writers; and statements, be it remembered, 
which are repudiated by the more learned members even of 
that Church. On this point, however, we shall have to speak 
at large in another place, to which therefore I refer the reader. 
(See c. 4.) 

Let us now see how far we may depend upon the correctness 
of their quotations from the Fathers. It is a favourite observa- 
tion with Mr. Newman and Mr. Keble, that “ Tradition teaches, 
Scripture proves.” On the correctness or incorrectness of this 
observation I say nothing here. My only concern now is with 
the following quotation from Athanasius, introduced in proof of 
it. “Athanasius,” says Mr. Newman, “in the following pas- 
“ sage, distinguishes between Tradition as teaching, and Scrip- 
“ ture as proving, verifying doctrine. ‘ Our faith is correct, and 
“is derived from Apostolical teaching and the Tradition of the 
“ Fathers, being established out of the New and Old Testa- 
“ments.” (Ad Adelph. § 6.)” (p.385.) Mr. Keble, still more 
boldly shaping the passage to his own mind, says,—“ St. Atha- 
“ nasius more than once mentions a certain ‘ form or stamp of 
“ the faith ofa Christian,’ by recurrence to which doctrines may 
“be best tried, and heresy repressed ; and this form or stamp, 
“ he says, we receive by tradition, but are able to demonstrate it by 
“ the Scriplures. Ep. ad Adelph. tom. i. 914. E;” adding part 
of the sentence in the original. (p. 124.) And in the next page 
he gives us this translation of the portion he refers to,—“ ‘ To 
“us belongs the right faith, setting out from the apostolical 
“ teaching and tradition of the Fathers, and confirmed both by 
“the New and the Old Testament.’ Could he have said more 
“ clearly, ‘Tradition teaches, Scripture proves ?’” (p. 125.) 

Now this passage with its context stands thus ;—’Hyor δὲ 
ἡ πίστις ἐστὶν ἡ ὀρθὴ, Kal ἐκ διδασκαλίας ᾿Αποστόλων (or, ᾿Απο- 
στολικῆς) ὁρμωμένη καὶ παραδόσεως τῶν πατέρων βεβαιουμένη 
ἔκ τε νέας καὶ παλαιᾶς διαθήκης" τῶν μὲν προφητῶν λεγόντων" 
᾿Απόστειλον τὸν Λόγον σου, καὶ τὴν ἀλήθειάν σου" καὶ, ᾿Ιδοὺ ἡ 
Παρθένος ἐν γαστρὶ ἕξει... . .. ἡ δὲ ᾿Αποστόλων παράδοσις 
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διδάσκει, τοῦ μὲν Πέτρου λέγοντος" Χριστοῦ οὖν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν πα- 
θόντος σαρκί [1 Pet. iv. 1.1. τοῦ δὲ Παύλου γράφοντος, Hpoode- 
χόμενοι τὴν μακαρίαν ἐλπίδα . .. [Tit. ii. 13.]. Ep. ad Adelph. 

I give the portion of this passage, quoted by Mr. Newman 
and Mr. Keble, stopped as in the editions preceding the Bene- 
dictine. It may be thus translated’ :—“ But our faith is the 
ἐς orthodox faith, both taking its rise from the teaching of the 
« Apostles, and confirmed by the tradition of the Fathers, de- 
ἐς yived both from the New and Old Testament; the prophets 
“ saying, Send out thy Word and thy Truth, and, Behold a 
“virgin shall be with child, &c.;....and the tradition of the 
“ apostles teaches us, Peter saying, ‘ Christ therefore having 


σ΄ 
σ΄ 


suffered for us in the flesh,’ and Paul writing, ‘ Looking for 
that blessed hope, &c.’ ”’ 

This passage, however, the Benedictine editors have stopped 
so as to make it, if possible, speak the views of Romanism, by in- 
serting a comma after πατέρων, and thus connecting βεβαιουμένη 
with what follows, and translating the passage according to this 
punctuation. Mr. Newman and Mr. Keble have followed in 
their wake ; the latter having even gone so far as to translate 
the passage, “ the apostolical teaching and tradition of the Fathers,” 
as if it referred to the apostolical teaching of the Fathers, a trans- 
lation which the very position of the words wholly forbids. 
Indeed I do not believe that they can point out any passage in 
the Fathers in which the words, “the teaching of the apostles,” 
or “the apostolical teaching,” are put for the report we derive 
of that teaching from the Fathers. Now whether the new Bene- 
dictine punctuation be correct or ποῦ, it is unnecessary here to 
inquire, though it seems to me quite inconsistent with the con- 
struction of the sentence. It is sufficient to observe, that the 
immediate conteavt shows what Athanasius means by “ the teach- 
ing of the apostles,’ viz. that which “the TRApITION of the 
apostles TEACHES us,’ IN THEIR WRITINGS, the very passages 


σ΄ 
σ΄ 


1 Peter Nannius, a Roman Catholic Professor at Louvain, translates the passage 
thus :—Nostra contra fides recta est, et ex doctrina Apostolica et traditione Patrum 
confirmata, et Novo et Veteri Testamento, cum et Prophet clamant, &c. (See 


edition of Athanasius, published, Colon. 1686. vol. i. p. 159): which translation 
clearly supports that given above. 
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from Peter and Paul to which he refers as “ the ¢radition of the 
apostles” being pointed out; and therefore that the sense put 
upon the words by Mr. Newman and Mr. Keble is far from 
what he intended. But it is an old quotation of the Romanists 
against us, from whom our opponents appear to have borrowed 
it without even consulting the context.! 

The observation of Mr. Keble as to a certain form or stamp of 
faith being here referred to, and said to be received by tradition, 
is perfectly unaccountable ; for neither in the passage or the con- 
text is there anything of the kind; and it is not the less remark- 
able from his placing a few words of the Greek original at the foot 
of his page, as if he had really found his assertion in the original. 
Indeed Mr. Keble himself, referring to the same passage in the 
next page, tells us that the terms in question do not occur 
there. But unfortunately, again forgetting this, he in the fol- 
lowing page recurs to his first assertion as correct, and makes 
it of considerable use to his argument, observing, “ This same 
“ ¢form of the faith,’ for which as we have seen Athanasius looked 
“ to tradition, he affirms elsewhere to have been,” ἕο. (p. 126.) 

Poor Athanasius! This is indeed hard treatment of one who 
in every page with laborious reiteration refers to Scripture as 
that from which every individual is to satisfy himself of the 
truth. It is quite astonishing, indeed, how any one at all 
acquainted with the works of Athanasius can suppose that he 


1 T incline to think, from the context, that the word πατέρων here does not 
refer to the Fathers of the Christian Church at all, but to the writers of the Old 
Testament, proofs being immediately adduced from the Prophets. Certajnly the 
word is sometimes used by the early Christian Fathers in that sense; as, for 
instance, by Hyppolytus the Martyr, who, speaking of the prophets, says, οὗτοι yap 
πνεύματι προφητικῷ of πατέρες κατηρτισμένοι. (De Antichristo, § 2. Op. ed. Fabr. 
1716—18. vol. i. p. 5.) The word is also used in a very similar sense, i. e. of the 
writers of the Holy Scriptures generally, by Cyril of Alexandria, who speaks of those 
writings as, af τῶν ἁγίων πατέρων συγγραφαὶ. (De S. Trin. Dial. 1. Op. Tom. 5. P. 
1. p. 388.) And apparently by Cyril of Jerusalem in the following passage :— 
Λοιπὸν δὲ εἰς τὰς θείας γραφὰς ἐπανέλθωμεν, Kal πίνωμεν ὕδατα ἀπὸ ἡμετέρων 
ἀγγείων, ἁγίων πατέρων. (( αἱ. 10. § 5. ed. Milles. p. 228.) But even if the refer- 
ence is to the Fathers of the Christian church, the passage, according to the old 
punctuation, is precisely in accordance with the view we defend; for that “the 
tradition of the Fathers” is a confirmatory argument for the truth of a doctrine 
derived from Scripture is what we maintain, and this is the utmost for which this 
passage could be adduced. 
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is adducible in favour of the views advanced by Mr. Newman 
and Mr. Keble. 

The reader will observe, that in this passage of Athanasius 
the Scriptures of the apostles are called “ the tradition of the 
apostles.” The word ¢radition is constantly used by the Fathers 
in this sense, i. 6. as significative of ¢he Scriptures, and this, as 
was likely, has given rise to many perversions of their meaning, 
which makes it very necessary for us to be on our guard against 
being misled by scraps selected from their writings, im which 
the word tradition occurs, and which are adduced in proof of 
the value of ecclesiastical tradition, when in fact hi are appli- 
cable only to the Scriptural tradition. 

Thus Athanasius, or at least the writer of a treatise ascribed 
to him, whose genuineness is doubtful, (in cither case the pas- 
sage will scrve equally well as an example), says,—“ He that 
“abides by the traditions (τοῖς παραδοθεῖσι,) is safe. And we 
‘exhort you, as we exhort ourselves, to preserve the faith that 
“ has been delivered to us, (τὴν παραδοθεῖσαν πίστιν, the tradi- 
“ tional faith).” What a strong passage, it might be said, in 
favour of tradition! And thus it has been quoted by the 
Romanists. But when we take it with its context, we find 
that nothing is less meant than patristical tradition. It is 
the tradition of Scripture which alone is referred to, and the 
expression “THE traditions,” as thus applied, shows that the 
term was commonly used by the early Fathers with reference to 
Holy Scripture. 

The whole passage stands thus,— For things great and 
“difficult of apprehension are received by faith in God. 
“Whence they who have weak intellects fall away, unless they 
“should be persuaded to abide in the faith, and avoid idle 
“questions. Wherefore the blessed Paul said, ‘ Without con- 
“ troversy great is the mystery of godliness, God was manifest 
“in the flesh,” &c. Since therefore we have heard that some 
“among you are troubled, and desire letters from us con- 
“cerning the common faith, which was introduced by the apostles, 
“we write, that to search curiously into it is the duty of few, 
“but to hold the faith, of all who would obey God.... For he 


“who searches into things which are above his ΕΝ is In 
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“imminent danger, but he who abides by the traditions is safe. 
“ And we exhort you, as we exhort ourselves, to keep the fuith 
“ that has been delivered to us, and to turn away from profane 
“novelties of speech, and to enjoin this upon all, that they 
“ should fear to institute curious inquiries respecting so great a 
“mystery, and confess that God has been manifest in the flesh 
“according to the apostolical tradition (τὴν ᾿Αποστολικὴν παρά- 
“ doow).” De incarn. Verbi Dei, iit. (Kd. Col. 1080. tom. 1. 
Ρ. 592. Ed. Bened. tom. 2. p. 33, 84.) 

The whole passage is well worthy of notice, not only as 
showing the patristical use of the word traditivn, but also as 
showing the different view which the author took of the use of 
Scripture from that which Mr. Newman advocates. The sum 
and substance of this passage is, that it is the duty of the man 
of weak intellect to go to Scripture, the scriptural tradition, and 
keep the faith as ruere delivered to us. 

The treatise from which this passage is taken, is indeed 
placed by the Benedictines among those of doubtful authorship, 
but on very indirect grounds, At any rate, those who have 
quoted the passage against us, as Bellarmine and others, may 
be content to receive it back again in its right meaning. 

There is also another passage where both Mr. Newman and 
Mr. Keble have allowed themselves to follow an alteration 
slipped without notice into the punctuation of the text of 
Athanasius by the Benedictine Editors, by which the sense is 
materially changed in favour of Romish doctrine, and, more- 
over, the construction of the sentence unwarrantably tampered 
with. The passage is in the letter to Epictetus, and relates to 
those who were propagating the Apollinarian heresy, and is 
thus translated by Mr. Newman: ‘They ought to receive this 
“ answer and nothing beyond, ‘ It is enough that these are not 
“the doctrines of the Church nor of the Fathers.’” (p. 387.) 
Mr. Keble’s translation is in effect precisely the same. (p. 128.) 
And then the passage is adduced as a proof of the sufficiency of 
church-tradition to satisfy the mind of the truth of a doctrine. 

Now the passage as it stands in all the editions preceding 
the Benedictine reads thus :—Ta γὰρ οὕτω φανερῶς δεικνύμενα 
φαῦλα, γυμνάζειν ἐπὶ πλεῖον καὶ περιεργάζεσθαι οὐ δεῖ, ἵνα μὴ 
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τοῖς φιλονεικοῦσιν ὡς ἀμφίβολα νομισθῆ" ἢ τοῦτο μόνον ἀποκρί- 
νασθαι πρὸς τα τοιαῦτα, καὶ εἰπεῖν ἀρκεῖ, ὅτι οὐκ ἔστι ταῦτα τῆς 
Καθολικῆς ᾿Εκκλησίας, οὐδὲ ταῦτα οἱ πατέρες ἐφρόνησαν. 1. 6. 
“ For as to doctrines which are so manifestly unsound, it is not 
“ right to make them subjects of carnest discussion”, and labo- 
“ viously search into them, lest they should be considered by 
“ men who love to dispute as doubtful points ; or [1. 6. or if you 
« aroue at all against them] it is sufficient to give this answer only 
“ to such things, and to say, that these are not the doctrines of 
“ the catholic Church, nor was this the mind of the Fathers.” 
Athanasius here, very wisely no doubt, advises the bishop to 
whom he was writing, not to hold disputes with those under 
him concerning doctrines manifestly heretical, lest they should 
be thought debateable points, but to say at once, These are not 
the doctrines of the catholic Church, and, therefore, I cannot 
allow them to be publicly disputed about by those who are in 
the communion of the Church. But the Benedictine Editors, 
by silently altering the punctuation thus, καὶ εἰπεῖν" ᾿Αρκεῖ ὅτι 
k. T. A. (leaving no verb, be it observed, to the infinitives azoxpl- 
vac$a and εἰπεῖν) have thought to make Athanasius advise the 
bishop to tell the heretics with whom he had to deal, that this 
was ἃ SUFFICIENT proof against their doctrine, that it was not 
the true doctrine. This emendation of the punctuation of 
Athanasius, Mr. Newman and My. Keble have implicitly fol- 
lowed, and from it deduce a sentiment completely opposed to 
the whole tenor of his writings. I do not charge them with 
any unfairness in this, because they were probably not aware of 
the alteration, but it shows the necessity of narrowly examining 
their quotations. And I must be allowed to add, that there is 
another part of the same quotation where it is not quite so easy 
to acquit them of partiality in their translation. Why does 


1 Epist. ad Epict. prope init. ed. Col. 1686. tom. i. p. 584. See Ben. ed. tom. i. 
pt. 2. p. 903. 

2 Suicer has observed that Chrysostom has used the word γυμνάζειν in a some- 
what different sense, applying it thus; ἐπὶ ὑποδείγματος τὸ λεχθέν γυμνάζειν. i. 6. 
id quod dictum est exemplo ilustrare ; and similarly elsewhere. In my first 
edition I considered that the word might be used in a similar sense here, and 


translated it accordingly. But I believe the translation given above is more likely 
to be the correct rendering. 
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Mr. Newman translate the words τὴν εὐσεβῆ πίστιν, “ the reve- 
rent faith of the church?” (p. 386.) And Mr. Keble, “the 
Creed of the true religion ?” (p. 127.) Why this partial trans- 
lation to suit their own peculiar views? The words are mercly 
“the orthodox faith.” Mr. Keble’s rendering, moreover, 18 
peculiarly unfortunate, implying that the heretics were to be 
silenced by “the Creed,” when in the words immediately pre- 
ceding it is stated, that the heretics in question boasted of their 
adherence to the Nicene Creed. Nor is there any reason why 
the words “ the orthodox faith” here should not mean the same 


> in the last passage, 


as “the faith that has been delivered to us’ 
where the words had a direct reference to Scripture. 

Further, what is the meaning of the phrase “the Fathers” 
in this passage? It refers exclusively to the Fathers assembled 
at the Council of Nice, (as any reader of the context will see at 
once, and as the phrase is often used both by Athanasius and 
others,) to whose sentiments Athanasius refers as sufficient for 
the occasion, because the Church in which these disputes were, 
and indeed the disputants themselves, professed to receive their 
Creed ; just as in the Church of England it would be a sufhi- 
cient answer for a private bishop to make to any disputants 
upon points settled by the public confession of the Church, to 
say, I cannot allow these matters to be disputed about by you 
who profess to be members of the Church, as if they were 
debateable points, when the Church has already determined 
them and made the reception of them essential to communion 
with her. 

And hence we may observe, that even admitting the Bene- 
dictine punctuation, the passage is not necessarily favourable 
to the views of our opponents; because the sufficiency of the 
testimony referred to would apply not to its sufficiency for the 
establishment of the truth in the abstract, but to its sufficiency 
for the termination of the dispute spoken of. 

This passage, then, leaves the question between us and the 
Tractators utterly untouched. 

Another specimen of their mode of dealing with the Fathers, 
showing, as it appears to me, an extraordinary want of acquaint- 
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ance with the meaning of phrases of common occurrence in the 
writings of the early Church, must not be omitted. 

We have already observed,! that the word tradition 15 fre- 
quently used by the Fathers to denote Scripture, sometimes 
alone, but more frequently connected with some word descrip- 
tive of its author. Thus the Scriptural tradition of the New 
Testament is sometimes called the Apostolical tradition, which 
refers to the Acts and Epistles of the New Testament, and 
sometimes the Evangelical tradition, significative of the Gospels 
of the Evangelists, these two parts of the New Testament being 
generally distinguished from each other by the early Fathers. 
On this subject we shall have to speak more fully in another 
place; but I just notice it again here, partly in order to put the 
reader on his guard on so important a point, and partly as in- 
troductory to the next passage to which I have to call his 
attention in the work of Mr. Newman,—a passage which, 
coming as it does from one who professes so intimate an ac- 
quaintance with the writings of the Fathers, it is difficult to 
account for. But it quite explains how it is that he thinks the 
Fathers such defenders of “ tradition.” 

The passage is as follows :— He [1. e. Athanasius] concludes 
*¢ with these words, in which the same distinction is made as has 
“already been pointed out between THE TRADITION OF THE 
“ Cuurcn as an antecedent argument, a fair plea, ORDINARILY 
“ SUPERSEDING INQUIRY, and, on the other hand, when for one 
“ yeason or another the inquiry has proceeded, Scripture as the 
‘only basis of sound argument and conclusion. ‘I have 
“written the above, beloved, though really it was unnecessary, 
“ ‘for the Evangelical tradition is sufficient by itself; but since 
“ “you asked concerning our faith, and because of those who are 
“ «desirous of trifling with their theories, and do not consider 
“ “that he who speaks out of his private judgment speaks a lie. 
“For neither the comeliness nor the glory of the Lord’s 
“ “human body can be adequately expressed by the wit of man, 
“but we speak so far as we are able, viz. confess what has 
“ “been done, as it is in Scripture, and to worship the true and 

1 See pp. 8, 13, and 68. 
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“ «living God, for the glory and acknowledgment of his love 
“ ¢towards man,’ &c. (Contr. Apollin. 1. 9, 11, 22, fin.)” (Lee- 
tures, &c., p. 388.) 

Mr. Newman, therefore, would have us suppose, that the 
phrase ἡ Εὐαγγελικὴ παράδοσις, the Evangelical tradition, means 
the tradition of the Church, and upon this extraordinary mistake 
founds the observation, that from this passage it is clear, that 
Athanasius thought that the tradition of the Church is an 
antecedent argument ordinarily superseding inquiry. If, then, it 
should turn out, that “the Evangelical tradition ” means Scrip- 
ture, then, upon Mr. Newman’s own showing, it is the opimion 
of Athanasius that Scripture is the antecedent argument ordinarily 
superseding further inquiry. 

Whatever “the Evangelical tradition”? may be, it is clearly 
the opinion of Athanasius, that it is “SUFFICIENT BY ITSELF” 
(αὐτάρκης) to teach the faith. 

Now the fact is, that this phrase is a common phrase with the 
Fathers for the Gospels, the tradition of the Evangelists, as dis- 
tinguished from the Acts and Epistles, which they call the tradi- 
tion of the Apostles, or, the Apostolical tradition. 

Thus Gregory Nyssen ;— But the argument from the in- 
“spired volume upon the point in question each one may 
“ gather abundantly from both Testaments. For many may 
“ easily be found in the prophets and the law, and many both 
“in the Evangelical and Apostolical traditions,” (ἐν Εὐαγγελικαῖς 
τε καὶ ᾿Αποστολικαῖς παραδὸσεσι). De Virg. 6. xi. ed. Par. 1615. 
tom 2. p. 579. 

So Cyril of Alexandria ;—“ He would have them be gentle 
and patient, according to the Evangelical traditions” (τὰς 
Εὐαγγελικὰς παραδόσεις). In Isa. 6. lxvi. ver. 5. 

Other examples oecur in Socrates, Hist. Eccl. lib. 1. ο. 7. 
and in Balsamon ad Can. 6. Concil. Nic. Sec. 

And so Cyprian says, “ Whence is that tradition? Does it 
“descend from Dominical and Evangelical authority, or does 
“it come from the commands and epistles of the Apostles ? 
“ For God testifies that those things are to be done which are 
“written ..... . If, therefore, either it is commanded in the 
* Gospel, or is contained in the Epistles or Acts of the Apostles 
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“Tfin anything the truth has not been steadily maintained, 
“let us return to the Dominical original and the Evangelical 
« and Apostolical tradition.” (Ad origmem Dominicam et Evan- 
gelicam et Apostolicam traditionem revertamur.) Epist. 74. ad 
Pomp. ed. Fell. p. 211, 215. 

And what is, if possible, still more conclusive, we find Jerome, 
when translating a passage of Polycrates, translating the words 
τὸ εὐαγγέλιον, the Gospel, (veferrmg to Scriplure,) by “ evange- 
lica traditio,” the Evangelical tradition. 

Indeed, I would ask Mr. Newman where he can find the 
phrase used in the early Fathers to mean anything else. 

So that “the Evangelical tradition’? means the Gospels, and 
the passage of Athanasius recoils with no little force upon Mr. 
Newman’s own hypothesis. The very context, indeed, shows 
that the Scripture is referred to, and in the next treatise we 
find more than once a phrase precisely similar, viz. 6 Evayye- 
λικὸς ὅρος, the Evangelical rule, used to express the Gospels. 
(De salut. adv. Christi adv. Apoll. or Lib. sec. adv. Apoll.) 
And in the Treatise “De pass. et cruce Dom.” attributed to 
him, we find the phrases ὁ ᾿Αποστολικὸς λόγος, “ the apostolical 
saying,” applied to a quotation from the Epistle to the Romans ; 
τὸ EvayyeAuxov τοῦ Κυρίου ῥητὸν, “the evangelical saying of our 
Lord,” i. e. “the saying of our Lord in the Gospels,” applied 
to a quotation from St. Matthew. And so the author of the 
uzstiones et Responsiones ad Orthodoxos (in the works of 
Justin Martyr) uses the phrase τοῖς Εὐαγγελικοῖς διηγήμασι, 
“the evangelical narratives,” for the Gospels. (Quest. 185.) 
And Rufinus,—Propterea ergo Propheticis et Evangelicis 
atque Apostolicis vocibus nobis prenunciatur hic error.” 
(Expos. in Symb. ;) that is,— Moreover this error is foretold 
to us in the Prophetical and Evangelical and Apostolical words.” 
And as to the sentiment here expressed, we need go no further 
than the very first page of Athanasius’s works, to see its con- 
LOT. with the views he has maintained elsewhere. “As you 
a he says to the person whom he was addressing, “to 

ear me discourse respecting the faith, we will, as far as we 
1 See Routh, Relig. Sacr. vol. i. p. 371; or, 2nd ed. vol. 2, p. 15. 


ἣν let that divine and holy tradition be observed...... 
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“are able, expound the Christian faith, which indeed you 
“might have found from the divine oracles, (δυυαμένῳ ἀπὸ τῶν 
“ θείων λογίων εὑρεῖν), but politely desire to hear from others. 
“ For the holy and inspired Scriptures are sufficient of themselves 
“ (αὐτάρκεις) to deliver the truth. (πρὸς τὴν τῆς ἀληθείας ἀπαγ- 
““ yeXiav.)”! 

Before we αι this passage, the reader should also notice 
another point, viz. the translation, “he who speaks out of his 
private judgment speaks a lie.” The introduction of the term 
“private gudyment ” here is totally unauthorized by the original, 
which is ὁ ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων λαλῶν, he who speaks out of his private 
fancies, and refers to the word translated by Mr. Newman 


“ theories 7 


(ἐφευρέσεσι, inventions,) Which had just gone before. 
The two phrases, as Mr. Newman must sce, are totally dif- 
ferent. ‘The temptation no doubt was great to get a sly hit at 
the right of private judgment out of Athanasius, but this seems 
a somewhat unscrupulous method of obtaining it. 1 hope 
these are not specimens of the recent Oxford translations of the 


Fathers.” 


There is one thing more with which the reader ought to be 
acquainted before we proceed, viz. the practical meaning which 
our opponents give to the term “ catholic consent ;” and what 
is considered by them as a sufficient proof that anything has 
been held “always, everywhere, and by all.’ Mr. Keble thinks 
that from tradition “we know with tolerable certainty that Mel- 
chisedek’s feast is a type of the blessed eucharist.”” What is the 
proof? ‘For this,” he says, “sce δ. Cyprian, ep. 63, p. 149, 
“ed. Fell; 5. Augustin, De Civ. Dei. xvii. 20; S. Jerome, Ep. 
“ad Marcellam, t.i. p. 123, ed. Frob. Basil. These, with the 
* distinct acknowledgment in the antient Roman liturgy, may 
“ perhaps be considered sufficient to represent the sense of the 
* Western churches. Among the Greeks, S. Chrysostom on 


1 Orat. contr. gent. ed. Ben. Paris. tom. i. p. 1. 

2 That their translations are not always to be trusted in points where they are 
interested, has been fully shown by an able writer in the British Magazine for May 
1839, pp. 511—19. 
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“ Gen. xiv. clearly implics the same construction. But the 
“ yeserve maintained by them on all liturgical subjects may 
“ account for their comparative silence on this point, even sup- 
“ posing them to have received the same interpretation.” (p. 36.) 
Such is a specimen of the consent that gives “ knowledge with 
tolerable certainty.” And doctrines and statements so sup- 
ported are to be published to the Church as imdubitable apo- 
stolical traditions. 

But, in truth, when we come to 566 what the notion of our 
opponents is as to the nature of faith, the view to which their 
system has driven them as to the character of the evidence upon 
which faith is built, we shall feel less surprised at such state- 
ments. It is almost impossible not to see, that in patristical 
tradition there is at least a degree of uncertainty as to its apo- 
stolical origin; and consequently that there can be at most only 
some degree of probability for faith to rest upon in such testi- 
mony. Our opponents have clearly seen this, and hence, instead 
of being deterred hereby from adopting it as a fit and adequate 
foundation for faith, they have coolly and deliberately set about 
to show, that faith can never have more than probability to rest 
upon, and that in fact, if there was certainty, there could not be 
faith, as if faith was belief on insufficient grounds. “ We, for our 
part,” says Mr. Newman, “have been taught to consider, that 
“faith in its degree as well as conduct must be guided by pro- 
“ babilities, and that doubt is ever our portion in this life. We 
“can bear to confess, that other systems have their unanswer- 
“ able arguments in matters of detail, and that we are but striking 
“a balance between difficulties existing on both sides, that we are 
“ following as the voice of God what on THE WHOLE we have 
“reason to think such.” (p. 129.) According to English [!] 
“principles, faith has all it needs in knowing that God is 
“our Creator and Preserver, and that he MAY, IF IT SO 
“ HAPPEN, have spoken...... Doubt may even be said to be 
“implied in a Christian’s faith.” (ρ. 108.) “ Nay,” saith Mr. 
Keble, “ evidence complete in all its parts leaves no room for faith.” 
(p. 82.) And to put an end to all doubt as to the doctrine they 
hold on this subject, Mr. Newman openly tells us, that “ to ac- 
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“ cept revelation at all” “we have but probability to show av Most, 
“NAY, TO BELIEVE IN THE EXISTENCE OF AN 
“ INTELLIGENT CREATOR.” (p. 69.) 

Such is the conclusion to which the views of our opponents 
on “tradition” have led them, and which, it seems, they can not 
only contemplate with unconcern, but commend to the adoption 
of their readers. The authority of “tradition” as a divine in- 
formant is, it appears, at all hazards to be maintained. The 
reader may here see the results to which the maintenance of 
such views confesscdly leads. In this place I make no further 
observation upon the fearful doctrine here advocated, than to 
commend it to the reader’s serious attention, but shall take an 
opportunity to consider it more fully hereafter. 

Having thus, I hope, given the reader sufficient proofs of the 
necessity of being at least on his guard in the perusal of these 
works, and that even in points where he might scarcely have 
expected it to be requisite, I proceed in the next chapter to show 
the identity of the doctrine of our opponents on this subject 
with that of the Romanists. 
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CHAPTER III. 


COMPARISON OF THE DOCTRINE MAINTAINED IN THE WORKS 
ABOVE MENTIONED ON THE SUBJECT OF PATRISTICAL TRA- 
DITION WITH THAT OF THE ROMISH CHURCH. 


Arrer the explicit declaration of Dr. Pusey, quoted in the 
preceding chapter, that our controversy with Rome on this 
subject is not a doctrinal but a “purely ΠΙΒΤΟΒΙΟΑΙ ἢ contro- 
versy, i. 6. relating only to the validity of some particular tra- 
ditions, and also some intimations of a very similar kind from 
Mr. Newman,! such as that “we agree with the Romanist in 
appealing to antiquity as our great teacher,’ (p. 47,) it may 
seem almost superfluous to attempt to prove the identity of the 
doctrine maintained by the writers whose views we have been 
considering, with that of the Romanists. As, however, in other 
places they speak as if there was some not inconsiderable dif- 
ference between their views and those of the Romanists on the 
subject, and as such an impression is likely to be entertained 
almost involuntarily by their readers, from the fact of their 
being ministers of the Church of England, it is desirable to 
show that the doctrines of the two parties are precisely the 
same. 

The reader will bear in mind that I am not now speaking of 
the traditions received by either party, but of their doctrine on 
the subject of tradition. 

The doctrine on this point advocated in the works under 

1 The reader will recollect that this chapter was written before Mr. Newman’s 


secession to the Church of Rome, and refers to the statements made by him as the 
principal leader of the Tractarian party. 
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consideration may be summed up, as we have already observed, 
in the five propositions which we have given in the preecding 
chapter ; (pp. 386, 37;) and these propositions represent pre- 
cisely the doctrine of the Church of Rome in this matter, as [ 
shall now proceed to show with respect to each of them sertalun. 
I. That consentient patristical tradition, or “ catholic con- 
sent,”’ is an unwritten word of God, a divine informant in reli- 
gion, and consequently entitled, as to its substance, to equal 
respect with the Holy Scriptures. 
“We assert,” says Bellarmine, “that the whole necessary 
doctrine either concerning fwilh or manners is not contained 
explicitly (eapresse) in the Scriptures ; and that consequently 


n 
n 


beyond the written word of God is required also the unwritten 
word of God, that is, the divine and apostolical traditions. ... 
They [i. 6. the Protestants] think, that if there were any 
apostolical traditions, they do not now exist, that is, that 
there cannot be any certain proof had of any apostolical tra- 
dition.... We, on the contrary, assert, that there are not 
wanting certain ways and methods by which apostolical tra- 
ditions may be manifested.... If the authority of an apostle 
when giving an oral precept is not less than when giving a 
written one, there certainly is no temerity in considering any- 
“thing unwritten equivalent to the written word.” = {Which 
last observation is of course very true, and its truth is admitted 
by all, and therefore it answers no purpose except that of leading 
the reader to misapprehend the views of the Protestants; but I 
notice it to show how precisely the Tractators have echoed the 
statements of the Romanists on this subject.] (De Verb. Dei. 
lib. iv. 6. 3.) 

The Council of Trent says,—“ The most holy synod.... 
“ seeing that the evangelical doctrine and polity are contained 
“in the written books and those unwritten traditions which 
*“ were received by the apostles from the mouth of Christ him- 
“ self, or, emanating from the apostles themselves, at the dic- 
“ tation of the Holy Spirit,and delivered down from hand to hand, 
“have descended to us, following the example of the orthodox 
“ Fathers, receives and venerates with a like feeling of piety and 
“reverence all the books as well of the Old as of the New Tes- 
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“ tament, since one God is the author of both, as also traditions 
“ themselves, as well those relating to faith as those relating to 
“ manners, as either uttered by Christ or dictated by the Holy 
ἐς Spirit, and preserved in the catholic Church by an uninter- 
“ pupted succession.” (Cone. Trid. Sess. 4.) 

And the rules given by Bellarmine for ascertaining such tra- 
ditions are delivered by him thus ;—“The first rule is, When 
“the whole Church embraces anything as an article of faith 
‘ which is not found in the divine Scriptures, we must say, 
“that that is derived from the tradition of the apostles. ... 
«The second rule is, When the whole Church observes any- 
“thing which none but God could ordain, which nevertheless 
“is nowhere found written, it must be admitted that it was 
“ delivered (traditum) by Christ himself and his apostles.... 
«¢ The third rule is, That which has been observed in the whole 
« Church, and in all past times, is justly considered to have 
“been instituted by the apostles, although it is of such a 
“ nature that it might have been ordained by the Church.... 
“ The fourth rule is, When all the doctors of the Church declare 
“with one consent that anything descends from apostolical 
“ tradition, either when assembled in a general council, or 
“ writing individually in their works, that is to be considered 
“ to be an apostolical tradition.... The fifth rule is, That is to 
‘ be believed beyond doubt to descend from apostolical tradition 
“ which is considered to be such in those churches where there 
“is an entire and uninterrupted succession from the apostles.”! 

{t is hardly necessary to say, that he adds the limitation,—. 
“ We admit no tradition that is contrary to Scripture ;”? “we 
“never defend traditions that are at variance with Scripture.” 

The first four of these rules for ascertaining what is supposed 
to remain to us of oral apostolical tradition, are in effect the 
same as those of Mr. Newman and Mr. Keble. That the fourth 
accords with the views of our opponents will not be questioned. 
And so does the first practically. For when Bellarmine speaks 
of the universal Church holding this or that, he means not 

1 De Verb. Dei. lib. iv. ο. 9. 


* Nec ullam traditionem admittimus contra Scripturam. Ib. ὁ. 3. 
3 Nec enim traditiones cum Seri i 
un Scriptura pugnantes unquam defendimus. Ib. ο. 11. 
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merely the present Church, but the Church as including the 
Fathers ; and both he and, I beheve I might say, all the best 
writers of the Romish communion hold, that the testunony of 
the Fathers in their writings is necessary for the establishment 
of anything as having proceeded from the oral teaching of the 
apostles. The examples given by Bellarmine on this rule show 
this, being the perpetual virgimity of the mother of our Lord, 
and the number of the canonical books, for a proof of both 
which they would send us to the Fathers. And he says, “ That 
“is called unwritten doctrine, not such as is nowhere written, 
“but that which is not written by its first author. As, for 
“ instance, the baptism of infants. That infants are to be bap- 
“ tized is called an unwritten apostolical tradition, because it is 
“not found written in any apostolical book, although it is 
“ written in the books of almost all the antient Fathers.”! And 
again, “ Those rites only we receive as apostolical which we can 
prove to be apostolical by firm testimonies of the antients.’”’* 
And one of his notes of the true Church is, “ agreement in 
doctrine with the primitive Church.” 

And Cardinal Perron distinctly lays down the catholic con- 
sent of the primitive Church as the test of truth in the way 
that our opponents have done. “ That then,” he says, “ shall 
“yemain truly universal and catholic that the most eminent 
“ Fathers of the times of the four first Councils have taught in 
“ several regions of the earth ; and against which none (except 
“ some persons noted for dissension from the Church) hath re- 
“sisted; or that the Fathers of those ages do testify to have 
“been believed and practised by the whole Church in their 
“times. And that shall remain truly antient and apostolic 
“that the Fathers of those ages do testify to have been ob- 
“ served by the whole Church, not as a thing sprung up in 
“ their time, but as a thing derived down to them, either from 
* the immemorial succession of former ages, or from the express 
“ tradition of the apostles.” And he takes the period of the 
four councils (he tells us) because, if the period taken be much 
shorter, “there remain to us so few writings of that date” that 
“the face of the antient doctrine and practice of the Church 


1 De Verb. Dei. iv. ec. 2. 2 De Verb. Dei. iv. ο. 3. 
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“cannot evidently appear to be therein represented.” (Letter 
to Casaubon, prefixed to his “ Replique,” &c. See transl. publ. 
Douay 16380. fol. p.6 & 8.) So that the tradition of which these 
authors speak must derive its proofs from the writings of the 
early Fathers, and be, in fact, as that of our opponents is, 
patristical tradition. 

I do not deny, but am well aware, that some writers among 
the Romanists have not apparently owned the necessity of 
finding the whole doctrine of the Church in the Fathers, but 
have seemed to suppose that some part of the oral teaching of 
the apostles might yet be unwritten, and in the possession of the 
Church, so that the Church might at any time declare a doctrine 
that is not opposed to Scripture or what is called the unani- 
mous consent of antiquity, to have come down by successive 
oral delivery from the apostles ; and that upon her testimony, 
she being the keeper of the oral teaching of the apostles, we are 
bound to believe such doctrine to be apostolical. But this is 
not the doctrine of such men as those we have quoted. They 
clearly held, at any rate in theory, with our opponents, that 
the oral teaching of the apostles was to be sought for in the 
written patristical report of it. And even in the case of the 
others, I suspect it would be generally found, that any apparent 
difference in their statements arose only from our affixing a 
different sense to the phrase oral tradition from what they did, 
and supposing it to mean a tradition that has never been put in 
writing, tastead of a tradition not put in writing by its author. 

Hence it was said by Mr. Eyre, in his “ Reply to the Rev. R. 
Churton,’— Had you examined the expositions of their faith 
“as stated in councils, by universities, divines, &c. you would 
“ have learut that the uninterrupted and common consent of all 
“ ages was requisite to constitute tradition a rule of faith.”.... 
“You do not seem to comprehend what is meant by the un- 
“ written word of God, or oral tradition. You suppose, if it be 
“upon record (to use your own words) it ceases to be oral tra- 
“dition or the unwritten word of God. No such thing. It is 
“not called the unwritten word of God because it is nowhere 
“committed to writing, as I told you before, but because it is 
“not written in the inspired books of Scripture. And though 
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“we should admit oral tradition in the sense you take it, yet 
‘ every discriminating article, either as to faith or morality, we 
“ can readily prove from tradition in the sense I have explaimed 
“it.” (pp. 121, 2.) 

And so it was said by one of the Roman Catholic speakers 
in the “ Downside discussion,’’—‘ Secure in these assurances 
“ five. Matt. xxvii. 20; &e.] the Church collates the writings of 
“ the Fathers, and judging by their morally. unanimous testi- 

“mony, it discerns true traditions from false”! And the 
Council of Trent enjoins,’ that no one shall interpret Serip- 
ture contrary to the unanimous consent of the Fathers (con- 
tra wnanimem consensum Patrum). And Pius IV. orders 
all the clergy and regulars of every order to take an oath, 
that they will never understand nor interpret Scripture but 
according to the unanimous consent of the Fathers.* 

The fifth rule, understood with the limitation which of course 
was intended, viz. that the point established by it be not con- 
tradicted by other similarly obtained testimony, (for otherwise 
this rule would be contradictory to the preceding,) is also in 
perfect accordance apparently with the views advocated in the 
works under consideration. I am not speaking of the use made 
of this rule by the Church of Rome, who, boasting that she is 
the only church remaining that has preserved the apostolical 
succession, sanctifies by this rule all her impositions, shutting 
out by her exclusive claims the possibility of contradiction ; but 
I speak of the rule in itself, and according to its fair applica- 
tion. And if I rightly understand the doctrine of “ episcopal 
grace” as delivered in these works, it completely establishes the 
truth of this rule. “ Apostolical or episcopal grace,’ says Mr. 
Keble, “is by God’s ordinance the guardian of sound doctrine ; 
“the spirit abiding in Timothy is to watch incessantly the 
“ deposit or trust of divine truth left in his charge; and where 
“ the one, the succession, fails, there, as this verse would lead us 
“to expect, and as all church history proves, the other, the 


-! Downs. discussion, p. 70. 2 Sess. 4 

3 Nec eam [i. 6. Scripturam] unquam nisi juxta unanimem consensum Patrum 
accipiam et interpretabor. Bull. Pii IV. sup. form. Juram. prefix. ad Catech. 
Concil. Trid. 
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“truth of doctrine, is immediately in imminent jeopardy.” 
(p. 44. 

But, however this may be, the theory of the two on the subject 
of tradition is, as is evident, precisely the same; and the power 
which the Church of Rome in every age assumes of declaring 
what is and what is not an apostolical tradition, is a power 
limited in theory by these rules. It is true that im the appli- 
cation of these rules the Church of Rome may be “ neglectful 
of antiquity” for the sake of maintaining some favourite doc- 
trine or rite, as Mr. Newman justly charges upon her, but so 
may others also, and some think that the writers of the Tracts 
for the Times may in some pomts be included in the number ; 
nay, the Church of Rome may (as Bellarmine does for her in 
the passage we have been quoting) claim to be the only church 
remaining that possesses the apostolical succession. But these 
matters are quite distinct from her doctrine of tradition. They 
may lead her into error in her application of that doctrine, but 
they are quite distinct from and independent of it. The doc- 
trine is precisely the same as that advocated by the Tractators. 

Mr. Newman has devoted his second lecture to the subject of 
“ Romanism as neglectful of antiquity.” The charge is a just 
one, but I cannot think that Mr. Newman has there proved it ; 
for all which his observations go to prove is, that some indi- 
vidual members of the Church of Rome have without difficulty 
conceived themselves to have found in the Fathers precisely 
what their prejudices led them to wish for, 

Now did it never strike him, that if his own great argument 
is Just, viz. that the meaning of Scripture must be uncertain 
and obscure, because it is quoted in support of epposite doc- 
trines, his admission that the Fathers also can so readily be 
adduced in favour of views contrary to one another, must be a 
proof of the uncertainty and obscurity of patristical tradition ? 

In making these remarks, I would by no means be under- 
stood to deny, that practically the system of the Romish Church 
is much worse than a faithful adherence to such a rule of judg- 
ment would produce. On the contrary, we are at issue with 
Rome, not merely as to her theory of tradition, but also as to 
her allegation that primitive antiquity is on her side. We deny 
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altogether that patristical testimony taken as a whole is in her 
favour, and claim it in behalf of the doctrines of our own 
Church ; and therefore we are opposed to Rome, as it respects 
the fact—what doctrines and practices have the support of 
antiquity. And to this part of our controversy with her, our 
opponents would limit our whole controversy with ler, and still 
further reduce even this part of it, by admitting doctrines repu- 
diated both by the authoritative documents and the best divines 
of our Church, and claiming for them, with the Romanists, the 
support of antiquity. We may say of them, therefore, what 
both we and they agree to say of the Romanists, that their 
doctrines are worse than a faithful adherence to their own rule 
would produce ; ever remembering that besides this controversy 
as to the matter of fact, we have another and a more important 
with them, as to what is the sole divine rule of faith and practice. 

II. That Patristical Tradition is consequently a part of the 
divinely-revealed rule of faith and practice. 

In addition to the extracts given under the last head, I sub- 
join the following,— 

“T assert,” says Bellarmine, “that Scripture, although not 
“ composed principally with the view of its being a rule of faith, 
c 


n 


is nevertheless a rule of faith, not the entire rule but a partial 
“rule. For the entire rule of faith is the word of God, or God’s 
“ revelation made to the Church, which is distributed into two 
partial rules, Scripture and Tradition.”! 

And so the Tridentine Catechism says,—“ The whole of the 
“ doctrine to be delivered to the faithful is contained in the 
“ word of God, which is distributed into Scripture and tra- 
 ditions.”’” 

111. That Patristical Tradition is a necessary part of the divine 
rule of faith and practice, on account of the defectiveness of Scrip- 
ture, for that (1) though it does not reveal to us any fundamental 
articles of faith or practice not noticed in Scripture, Holy Scripture 
containing, that is, giving hints or notices of, all the fundamental 
articles of faith and practice, it is yet a necessary part of the 


1 De Verb. Dei. iv. c. 12. 
2 Omnis doctrine ratio, que fidelibus tradenda sit, verbo Dei continetur, quod 
in Scripturam traditionesque distributum est. Cat. Trid. Pref. ὃ xix. 
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divine rule of faith and practice as the interpreter of Scripture, 
and as giving the full development of many articles, some of 
which are fundamental, which are but imperfectly developed m 
Scripture ; and, (2) it is an important part of that rule as con- 
veying to us various important doctrines and rules not contained 
in Scripture. 

The former of these two propositions includes ¢wo points ; 
the first, that Holy Scripture contains all the fundamental 
articles of faith and practice; the second, that nevertheless it 
is to be considered as, even in these, only a part of the rule of 
faith and of the divine rule of practice, the other part being 
tradition as its interpreter, and as giving a sufficient develop- 
ment of those articles. 

On the first of these points, Mr. Newman and Mr. Keble 
have both asserted that it is not held by the Church of Rome. 
With how little reason the following extracts will show. 

“There are two things,” says Bellarmine, “to be particularly 
“ observed.... The first is, that there are some things in the 
“ Christian doctrine as well of faith as of morals, that are in 
“ themselves (simpliciter) necessary to all for salvation, such as 
“is a knowledge of the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed, likewise 
“a knowledge of the ten commandments and certain sacra- 
“ments. The rest are not so necessary, that without an explicit 
“ knowledge and belief and profession of them a man cannot 
“ be saved, if only he have a ready mind to receive and believe 
“ them when they shall have been legitimately propounded to 
“him by the Church. ... Observe, secondly, that those things 
“ which are in themselves (simpliciter) necessary, the apostles 
“ were in the habit of preaching to all; but of other things 
“they did not deliver all to all men, but some of them to all, 
“ those, namely, which were of use to all, some to the prelates, 
“bishops, and presbyters only!....These things being ob- 
“served, I assert, that all those things were written by the apo- 


* This notion of there being a reserve observed by the apostles in the commu- 
nication of religious knowledge, and of some matters having been committed by 
them more especially to the custody of the clergy, has also been embraced by our 
opponents, and an exhortation given by them to the present Church to practise 
a similar reserve! See Tract 80, “On reserve in communicating religious 
knowledge.” 
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 stles which are necessary to all,-and which they themselves had 
“ openly preached to all without distinction: but that of other 
“things not all were written.’! And further on he says, 
(going quite as far as, if not beyond, even our opponents them- 
selves in his admissions on this point,)—‘ I assert, that of all 
“those articles which relate to the nature of God, there exist 
“ proofs (testimonia) in the Scriptures, and that we may be 
“ fully and clearly instructed concerning those articles from the 
“ Scriptures if we take them in their right sense.’’” 

And, like our opponents, he repudiates with imdignation the 
charge made against the Romanists by the Protestants, of under- 
valuing Seripture. “It is usual,” he says, “with them, fi. e. 
“ the Protestants,] to treat the matter as if they defended the 
“ Scriptures only, and we defended traditions only, nor cared 
“ whether traditions were agreeable to Scripture or contrary to 
“ Scripture. But it is not so: for we put a higher value on Scrip- 
“ ture (Seripturam pluris facimus) than they do; nor admit any 
* tradition against Scripture.”® 

From the two former of these passages, then, it is evident, 
that the more learned Romanists hold, that all those doctrines 
the belief of which is essentially necessary to salvation, including 
particularly the articles in the Apostles’ Creed, are contained in 
the Scriptures. There is, indeed, an intimation, that there must 
also be a willing mind to embrace those points which may be 
propounded for belief by the Church, but then it must be recol- 
lected, that the Church of Rome does not profess to introduce 
new doctrines, but only to inculcate those which are derived 
either from Scripture or that Church-tradition which (like the 
Tractators) it receives as apostolical. That is, the concession 
here made that the Scriptures contain all things necessary to 
salvation is accompanied by the requirement, that that is also to 
be believed which the Church propounds as an apostolical doc- 
trine derived from tradition ; a demand which seems to me to 
be equally made by the Tractators. 

And when it is intimated, that what is propounded by the 
Church is a necessary article of faith, it is not meant that the 


matter of it is in itself a necessary article of faith, but that a 
1 De Verb. Dei. iv. ο. 11. 2 Ib. 3 Ib. ο. 3. 
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divect rejection of what the Church delivers from “ tradition” as 
divine revelation, is a mortal sin. As it is said by one whom 
Chalmers calls “one of the ablest controversial writers on the 
Popish side in his time,” viz. Abraham Woodhead,'—“ Funda- 
« mental, indeed, they [the Romanists] call sometimes all points 
“ defined by the Church’s councils, and hold them necessary to be 
“ believed forattaining salvation; but not necessary in such a sense 
“ as ratione medit necessary ; or absolutely extra quas (creditas) 
“ non est salus, but only necessary to be believed upon supposition 
« of a sufficient proposal of them made to any person that they 
‘have been so defined.... because if after such proposal and 
“ sufficient notice given him of their being defined he believe 
“them not, he now stands guilty, in this his disobedience to 
‘his supreme spiritual guides, of a mortal sin (unrepented of) 
“ destructive of his salvation.” “The Church’s anathema 
“in many of her canons seizeth on a person not so much for 
“ the matter of his error, though this not denied to some degree 
“ hurtful to him, and diminishing his perfection in the faith, as 
“ for the pertinacy of his errmg, and the contumacy and per- 
ἐς verseness of his will, disobeymg the Church and his spiritual 
“ superiors, sufficiently manifesting the contrary truth to be her 
“ doctrine and a portion of the Christian faith.”? And so 
strongly is this held by them, that their learned Bishop Fisher, 
who Mr. Newman tells us® is “ as fair a specimen of the Roman 
controversialist as could be taken,” says,—~ The doctrine of 
“ purgatory being necessary to be believed of all men, it is not 
“ credible but that it may be proved by Scripture.’’4 

Hence the Romanists do not deny the sufficiency of the doc- 
trines contained in the Holy Scriptures for salvation ; but, hold- 
ing that they possess an unwritten word of God in that which 
claims to be apostolical tradition, and that what they propound, 
as a church, from that source ought to be received as such by 

1 “ Among the polemic writers of the seventeenth century, few are more gene- 
rally read or respected than the celebrated Abraham Woodhead.”—Charles Butler. 


2 Account of doctrine of Roman Catholics concerning the Ecclesiastical Guide 
in Controversies of Religion. By Ἐς Ἢ, Second edition, 1673, 4to. pp. 245, 8. 

3 Lect. p. 90. 

* Cum doctrina purgatorii sit omnibus scitu necessaria, non est credibile, illam 


non posse probari ex Scripturis. Ady. Luth. Art. 18. See Bp. Morton’s Prot. 
Appeal, I. 2. § 18, p. 15. 
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the faithful, they hold unbelief in such propositions to be a 
mortal sin, as being a deliberate rejection of a divine testimony, 
and so far that a belief in them is necessary to salvation. What 
the Romanists deny with respect to the sufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures in the fundamental points, is only that which our oppo- 
nents deny concerning it in the second part of the position 
under consideration, viz. that in these points the written word is 
to be considered the whole of the rule; Scripture being, as they 
think, only a part of the rule, the other part being tradition 
as its interpreter. 

“We assert,” says Bellarmine as above quoted, “ that there 
“is not contained in the Scripture, 7 eapress terms (expresse) 


΄- 


‘the whole necessary doctrine cither concerning faith or con- 


cerning manners ; and ¢herefore that beyond the written word 
of God is required also the unwritten word of God, that is, 
the divine and apostolical traditions.”! Scripture is very 


<9 
ec 
ce 


“ often ambiguous and obscure, so that unless it be interpreted 


‘by some one who cannot err, it cannot be understood ; there- 
« fore it is not sufficient ALONE. ... It is to be observed that there 
“ are two things 1u Scripture, the written words and the mean- 
“ ing contained in them.... Of these two the first 1s possessed 
“by all....the second is not possessed by all, nor can we in 
“many places be certain of the second, but by the addition of 
‘iradition. * 

Comparing, then, these negative with the former affirmative 
propositions, we find that what Bellarmine denics with respect 
to the Scriptures, as to the fundamental articles of faith and 
practice, is only that they contain them so expressly or explicitly 
as to render unnecessary what is called the unwritten word. 
That is, there is asserted to be an obscurity in Scripture which 
needs the aid of the unwritten word to clear it up. And this is 
all which the Romanists deny to the sufficiency of Scripture in 


1 De Verb. Dei. iv. c. 3. 2 Ib. ὁ, 4, 

3 The inference as to the necessity of tradition, shows that the word expresse 
must be taken to include both a formal and virtual expression of the doctrines in 
question. Words fairer to the Protestant view, therefore, might have been used, 
because the Protestant doctrine is, that all such points are contained in Scripture 
either expressly OR virtually, in such a way as to be deducible thence by direct and 
necessary inference. 
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the necessary points, as is more fully stated in the work of 
Woodhead to which I have just alluded. “ As for the sufficiency 
or intireness of the Scriptures for the containing all those 
© points of faith that are simply necessary of all persons to be 
‘ believed for attaining salvation, Roman Catholics deny it not ; 
“ but only deny such a clearness of Scripture in some of those as 
“ Christians cannot mistake or pervert.... Though Catholics 
“ maintain several credends that are not expressed in Scriptures, 
“ necessary to be believed and observed by Christians after the 
“ Church’s proposal of them as tradition apostolical, amongst 
“ which is the canon of Scripture; yet they willingly concede 
« that all such points of faith as are simply necessary for attain- 
“ ing salvation, and as ought explicitly by all men to be known 
“in order thereto, either ratione medii or pracepti, as the doc- 
“trines collected in the three Creeds, the common precepts of 
« manners and of the more necessary sacraments, &c., are contained 
“ in the Scriptures ; contained therein, either in the conclusion 
« itselfor in the principles from whence it is necessarily deduced.” 
[He here refers for proof to passages in Bellarmine, Stapleton, 
F. Fisher, Thomas Aquinas, and Fr. ἃ δ. Clara]. “Therefore 
“ the Church from time to time defining anything concerning 
“such points, defines it out of the revelations made in Serip- 
“ture. And the chief tradition, the necessity and benefit of 
«¢ which is pretended by the Church, is not the delivering of any 
“ additional doctrines descended from the apostles’ times eatra 
“ Scripturas, i.e. such doctrines as have not their foundation at 
“ Teast in Scripture ; but is the preserving and delivering of the 
“ nrimitive sense and Church-explication of that which is written 
“in the Scriptures, but many times not there written so clearly ; 
“‘ which traditive sense of the Church you may find made use of 
“ avainst Arianism in the first Council of Nice... . It is not the 
“ deficiency of Scripture as to all the main, and prime, and uni- 
“ versally necessary-to-be-known articles of faith, as if there were 
“any necessity that these be supplied and completed with other not 
“ written traditional doctrines of faith, that Catholics do question ; 
“but such a non-clearness of Scriptures for several of these 
“ points as that they may be misunderstood, (which non-clearness 
“ of them infers a necessity of making use of the Church’s tra- 
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“ dition for a true exposition and sense,) is the thing that they 
“assert....I say then; nof this, Whether the main, or, if you 
“will, the entire body of the Christian faith, as to all points 
“ necessary by all to be explicitly believed, be contained there, 
“fi. e. in the Scriptures]; but this, Whether so clearly that 
“the unlearned using a right diligence cannot therein mistake, 
“ or do not need therein another guide, is the thing here con- 
“ tested.” (pp. 136—9.) 

The Romanists therefore atlirm, as we do, that Holy Serip- 
ture contains all things which are in themselves necessary to 
salvation, but add, like the Tractators, that it contains them 
obscurely, and so as to render it necessary for us to have some 
other authoritative guide to point them out there; and they 


I 


hold that we have such a guide in “ Tradition,” which 15, they 
say, an unwritten word of God, and the authoritative inter- 
preter of the written word, and that from it we also derive 
some supplementary articles of faith and practice; to which 
they add, that when these latter articles are legitimately pro- 
pounded to the faithful by the Church, they are binding upon 
the consciences of men; which, if their views of “ Tradition ” 
and “the Church ” are correct, is undeniable. 

Now whether the Tractators agree with the Romanists on 
this last point is a matter not worth considering here, because 
it is not relevant to our present subject; but it is evident, at 
least, that in all other respects these views are precisely the 
same with those advocated in the works under consideration. 

Mr. Keble, therefore, is altogether mistaken in imputing to 
the Romanists that they hold “tradition of the substance of 
“ doctrine independent of Scripture, and purporting to be of 
“ things necessary to salvation:” (p. 71.) and Mr. Newman, 
in saying, “ We differ from the Romanist in this, not in deny- 
“ing that tradition is valuable, but in maintaining that by 
“ itself and without Scripture warrant it does not convey to us 
“ any article necessary to salvation.” (p. 370.) 

When the Romanists use the expression that Holy Serip- 
ture does not contain all the articles of the Christian faith 
necessary to be believed, they are speaking, not with reference 
to any supposed insufficiency in Scripture as to containing all 
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the doctrines essentially necessary to salvation, but to the neces- 
sity of belief in that which they, as the Church, pronounce to 
be an apostolical tradition, on pain of committing a mortal sin. 
If in this view of the extent of church-authority there is any 
difference between our opponents and the Romanists, yet 
nevertheless as to the place and value to be assigned to Scrip- 
ture and Tradition respectively, the views of the two are evidently 
identical; and how near they approximate to each other on 
this very point of church-anthority in enforcing tradition, we 
may judge by the extracts already given from Mr. Newman in 
the former chapter.' 

And it is well worth the consideration of our opponents, and 
those who are disposed to agree with them, how far their 
charges against the Church of Rome for affirming things to be 
apostolical traditions which are not so, go to prove the un- 
certainty attendant upon all practically attaimable declarations 
of “the Church” in the present day, as to what are apostolical 
traditions, and still more upon such declarations when made 
by individuals. 

The second of the two propositions we are now consider- 
ing, ΥἹΖ. :— 

That Patristical Tradition is an important part of the divine 
rule as conveying to us various important doctrines and rules 
not contained in Scripture,— 

Is thus advocated by Bellarmine. He remarks that Tradition 
is necessary because there are many points which we ought not 
to be ignorant of, and which yet are not contained in Scripture, 
instancing, among the other examples which he gives, the doc- 
trines of the perpetual virginity of the Virgin Mary, (the 
example mentioned by Mr. Newman,) purgatory, and the prac- 
tice of infant baptism.’ 

Hence, he says, “Taffirm....... that Scripture, although 
“it was not written principally with a view of its being a rule 
“ of faith, is nevertheless a rule of faith—not the entire but a 
partial rule. For the entire rule of faith is the word of God, 
“or God’s revelation made to the Church, which is divided 
“into two partial rules, Scripture and Tradition. And truly 


1 See pp. 39 et seq. above. 2 De Verb. Dei. lib. iv. ὁ. 4. 
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* Scripture, inasmuch as it is a rule, has in consequence this 
“ property, that whatever it contains is necessarily true and to 
“ be believed, and whatever is contrary to it is necessarily false 
“and to be rejected; but inasmuch as it is not the entire but 
“a partial rule, the consequence is, that it is not a rule for all 
“ things, and moreover, that there may be something relating 
“ to the faith which is not contained in it. And in this way 
* ought the words of St. Augustine to be understood. For he 
“ nowhere says, that Scripture is the only rule, but says, that 
“ Scripture is the rule by which the writings of the antient 
“ Fathers ought to be examined, that we may receive those 
“things which are agreeable to Scripture, and reject those 
“ things which are opposed to Scripture.”! 

Now, I must say, that the estimate we should form from the 
remarks of Bellarmine in this place of the value of Tradition as 
supplementary to Scripture, would fall below that derived from 
the observations of Mr. Keble on the same point, quoted 
pp. 31, 32 above. 

The fourth position, viz. :— 

IV. That Patristical Tradition is a necessary part of the 
divine rule of faith and practice, because of the obscurity of 
Scripture even in some of the fundamental articles, which 
makes Scripture insufficient to feach us even the fundamentals 
of faith and practice,- - 

Corresponds with that of Bellarmine when speaking of the 
seventh use of Tradition. 

“ Seventhly,” he says, “it is necessary not only to be able 
“to read Scripture, but also to understand it. But very often 
“ Scripture is ambiguous and obscure, so that unless it be 
“interpreted by one who cannot err, it cannot be understood : 
“ therefore it is not sufficient alone. Examples are numerous. 
“ For the equality of the divine Persons, the procession of the 
“‘ Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son as from one original, 
“ original sin, the descent of Christ into hell, and many similar 
“ things are deduced indeed from the Holy Scriptures, but not 
so easily but that if we could contend for them on the ground 
“ of Scripture testimonies only, controversies with froward op- 


1 Ib. c.12, 
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“ ponents would never be brought to an end. For it is to be 
« observed, that there are two things in Scripture, the written 
‘ words and the sense contained in them. The words are as it 
“ were the scabbard, the sense is the sword itself of the Spirit. 
«Οὐ these two the first is possessed by all, for whoever 
“ knows his letters can read the Scriptures; but the second is 
“ not possessed by all, nor can we in many places be certain of 
“ the second, unless Tradition come to our aid.’’? 

With this agrees also the quotation which we have given 
above from Woodhead. (See pp. 90, 91 above.) 

In correspondence with the fifth position, viz.— 

V. That it is only by the testimony of Patristical Tradition 
that we are assured of the inspiration of Scripture, what books 
ave canonical, and the genuineness of what we receive as such,— 

Bellarmine, in describing the fourth, fifth, and sixth uses for 
which tradition is necessary, maintains as follows :—“ Fourthly, 
“ it is necessary to know, that there exist certain truly divine 
“ hooks, a truth which certainly cannot be obtained in any way 
“from the Scriptures. For although Scripture may say, that 
“the books of the Prophets and Apostles are divine, yet I 
“cannot believe this for certain, unless I should previously 
“ have been brought to believe that the Scripture, which says 
“this, is divine. For in the Alcoran of Mahomet we every- 
“where read that the Alcoran itself was sent by God from 
“heaven, and yet we do not believe it. Therefore, this so 
“ necessary article, namely, that there is some divine Scripture, 
“cannot be sufficiently proved from Scripture alone. There- 
“ fore, since faith is founded upon the word of God, (nitatur 
“ verbo Dei,) unless we have an unwritten word of God, we can 
“have no faith.... Fifthly, it is not sufficient to know that 
“there is a divine Scripture, but it behoves us to know which 
“itis; a thing which cannot m any way be had from the 
‘“ Scriptures. ... Sixthly, it behoves us also not only to know 
“which are the sacred books, but also in particular that those 
“ we have are those books. ... which certainly cannot be known 
“from the Scriptures....If it be so, then Scripture is not 
“sufficient alone. ... For ifit be left destitute of this unwritten 


1 Ib. Ὁ. 4. 
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“tradition and the testimony of the Church, it will be of little 
“service. Moreover, if this tradition has been able to come down 
* to us, why cannot others also have come down in the same way ἢ} 

And hence one of the most common arguments with the 
Romanists, as with our opponents, is, that having received 
Scripture upon this testimony, we ought not to object to 
receive the doctrines that may come down to us upon this 
testimony.” I should add, however, that there are some few, 
even among the Romanists, who take a sounder view on this 
point, and believe the authority of the Scripture, independently 
of the judgment of the Church; as, for instance, the learned 
Huetius, in his “ Evangelical Demonstration.’’® 

Whether, then, we regard the nature and character of Patris- 
tical Tradition, the place and value to be assigned to the Serip- 
tures, or the purposes for which that tradition is supposed to 
be necessary, the views advocated on all these points in the 
works under consideration, are precisely identical with those of 
the Church of Rome. In some minor and unimportant points 
connected with this subject, there may be a little difference of 
opinion, as there is, in fact, among the Romanists themselves. 
For instance, some of the reasons given by Bellarmine (ch. 4) 
in proof of the necessity of tradition, may not be adopted by 
the authors under consideration. But the doctrine of tradition, 
as it may be called, is evidently involved and comprised in the 
points we have just been considering, and in these there is 
clearly a perfect agreement between them and the Romanists. 

The doctrine, as above stated, is charged upon the Romanists, 
and refuted, in a Treatise which I would strongly recommend 
to the notice of the reader, namely, Placette’s “ Incurable Scep- 
ticism of the Church of Rome,” translated and published by Arch- 
bishop Tenison, and inserted by Bishop Gibson in his Preservative 
against Popery, where the author shows the insufficiency of all 
the various grounds on which the Church of Rome professes to 
rest her faith.* 


1 Tb. 

2 See the “Guide in Controversies,” by R. H., p. 366; Eyre’s Reply to 
Churton, pp. 117—119; Ke. 

3 See Placette’s Incurable Scepticism of the Church of Rome, ec. 2. 
* See particularly cc. 2, 3, and 20—27. 
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The general agreement between our opponents and the 
Romanists may be still further confirmed by a comparison of 
their views with a dissertation on Tradition, given im a Roman 
Catholic work, published a few years ago, on the Fathers ;' and 
the reader may observe not only a remarkable similarity in the 
views advanced as to the point now in question, but also some 
rather curious coincidences in the form of expression. If Mr. 
Newman had seen this treatise, it might have been well for him 
to have directed our attention to it, as containing, though mixed 
with some things respecting the Pope, in which, perhaps, he 
could not agree, a much more lucid statement of his doctrine 
than he has given us. In this treatise we find it placed before 
us in a clear and precise manner, as if the author was not afraid 
to let his readers fully see its length and its breadth; so that 
any one who reads it sees at once what he 15 called upon to 
embrace; whereas, in Mr. Newman’s work it is so mixed up 
with such names as Stillingfleet, Butler, and others, and such 
expressions of regard for the doctrine of the Church of England, 
and abhorrence of certain practices of the Romanists,—in a word, 
the poison is so spread out in infinitesimal portions through the 
work, and gilded with Protestant names, that the greater part 
of his readers would have but a very indistinct notion of what 
they had been imbibing, and still less of the consequences to 
which it must lead them. I will not say, however, that Mr. 
Newman has not herein judged ski/fully of the means best likely 
to attain the end he has in view, of bringing the English Church 
to a reception of his doctrine; and we find from Mr. Froude’s 
“ Remains,” published by Mr. Newman, that the value of pru- 
dence in the mode of bringing forward their doctrines, is fully 
estimated by at least some of our opponents. 

I shall now give a few extracts from this dissertation, which 
is written more particularly on Irenzeus. 

“That the sacred Scriptures are the words of God, and a 
“ certain and immutable rule of truth, to which nothing must 
‘be added, and from which nothing must be taken away, 





? Lumper Histor. Theol.—Crit. de vita, &c. Patrum. Aug. Vind. 1783 et seq. 
13 v. 8vo. This work is a compilation from various works on the Fathers. The 
dissertation above alluded to is principally taken from Massuet. 
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“ Treneeus most rightly teaches. Nevertheless, that all the 
“ words of God are not expressly contained in them, but that 
“ the apostles, as the ambassadors and heralds of Christ, taught 
“ other things which they never consigned to writing, he not 
“ less clearly declares.” And then, after having quoted some 
passages from Irenzeus, (lib. 3, ce. 3, 45,) he adds,—“ From 
“ which these things evidently follow ; first, that the very worst 
“of all the heretics acknowledged and confessed that the Serip- 
“ tures were ambiguously expressed; that is, were sometimes 
“obscure, and admitted of several senses; secondly, that the 
“meaning of the obscure passages was to be sought from 
“tradition, not that which was written, but that which was 
“ delivered orally. This Irenzeus blames not,! nay, in what 
“ follows, approves of, as we shall presently see. Thirdly, that 
‘ tradition is δε ον than the Scriptures, and distinet from them, 
“as being their interpreter. . . . But the medium, and as it 
“ were canal, through which the apostolical tradition has come 
“ down to us uninjured, is the succession of bishops lawfully 
“ ordained in the catholic Church.” (vol. 1. pp. 8318—822.) 

And in a subsequent note (p. 348) he tells us, “If these 
“ traditions were uncertain, the genuineness of the books of 
“ Scripture would itself be uncertain. For whatever arguments 
“ the Protestants adduce for these are also of force to prove the 
“ certainty and stability of tradition,” (Nam argumenta quiecun- 
que que Protestantes pro his adferunt etiam pugnant pro tra- 
ditionis certitudine et firmitate.) Just as Mr. Newman tells 
us, that, “whatever explanations the Protestant makes in behalf 
“ of the preservation of the written word, will be found applicable 
“ in the theory to the unwritten.” (p. 46.) 

And in the latter part of the Treatise, we have the following 
marks given us of apostolical tradition :— 

First, the negative marks, that is, those that show a thing 
not to be an apostolical tradition, being, “ (1.) Every tradition 
“that is clearly opposed to Holy Scripture, is not divine. 
« (2.) A tradition contrary to a tradition known to be divine, 


~ 





1 How far this is true we shall see hereafter, when we come to inquire into 
the sentiments of Irenzus on this matter. (See c. 10.) 
VOL. 1. H 
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“ig not divine. (8.) Every tradition that is contrary to the 
ἐς eommon consent of the Fathers and the definition of the 
“ Church, is not divine. (4.) A tradition, the origin of which 
“was clearly subsequent to the times of the apostles, 15. not 
divine. (5.) A tradition, respecting which churches of like 
“ dignity are divided, is not indubitably divine.” 
Secondly, the positive marks of divine tradition, being, 
(1.) That which was always everywhere and by all believed 


nN 
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as revealed, is most certainly a divine revelation, Although 
it carmot be sufficiently clearly, or by any convincing argu- 
ment, derived from Holy Scripture, it must be considered 
as certainly flowing from divine tradition. In the first case, 
where the doctrine is contained in Scripture, but not sufh- 
ciently clearly or of necessity, it will be a declarative tradition. 
In the second case, where it is either evidently not contained 
in Seripture, or at least cannot be derived from it by any 
convincing argument, it will be an oral tradition. 
« (2.) That anything should be considered as having been 
believed always, everywhere, and by all, it 1s not necessary 
that all individual churches should mathematically or phy- 
sically agree ; but a moral consent of the churches is sufficient, 
and those the chief ones; whence, if these agree together in 
stating any doctrine which cannot be derived from Seripture, 
it is most certainly to be held that it emanates from divine 
“ tradition. 
«(3.) The uniform agreement and uniform practice of the 
Church of the fourth and fifth century, except this practice is 
known to have originated in the decree of the Church or a 
council, is a certain sign that that which was then believed 
“was always and everywhere believed as a divine revelation 
“ before the fourth and fifth century.” Precisely according to 
the doctrine of our opponents, in Tract 85, sect. 8, pp. 102, et seq. 
“ (4.) When the universal Church observes anything as per- 
“ taining to faith, religion, or manners, the institution of which 
“exceeds human power, and which is not found in the Holy 
“« Scriptures, it is to be believed as certain that that was derived 
“ from divine tradition. 


“(5.) The doctrine which the universal Church wae defended 
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“in any age, although it be not clear that it prevailed in par- 
“ ticular churches, if it has been always preserved in the prin- 
cipal or apostolical churches, proceeded from divine tradition. 
“(6.) Whatever the Church hath either defined in a general 
council, as a doctrine of faith or manners, or even universally 
psofessed without any decision of a general council, that, if 
it either clearly cannot, or at least cannot sufficiently, be 
proved from Scripture, is of divine tradition. 

“(7.) The uniform consent of the Fathers of the first five 


“centuries bearing witness universally of any doctrine not 


“ contained in Scripture, affords a certain foundation for con- 
“ sidering that that doctrine 15 of divine tradition, although it 
“ds altogether speculative.’ Andina note on this mark he 
says,—“ It is not required for that consent that they should all 
“of them have spoken just alike, and written so that none 
“ disagreed with the rest [1.6. it is not necessary to that 
“ cousent that they should all have conscuted]; for that con- 
“sent is not to be taken mathematically, but morally. But 
“ how many Fathers precisely may be sufficient and be required, 
“cannot be generally defined, as always happens in_ those 
“ things which are to be judged of morally, and which are left 
“to the judgment of persons of good sense’? (Neque ad eam 
consensionem requiritur ut omnes illi prorsus idem dixerint 
scripserintque nemine discordante: ejusmodi enim consensus 
non mathematice sed moraliter accipiendus est. Ceterum 
quinam precise Patrum numerus sufficiat et requiratur, gene- 
raliter definiri nequit, ut semper contingit in us que moraliter 
estimanda sunt et prudentum judicio relinquuntur.) Which 
remarks are surely remarkably similar to the following observa- 
tions of Mr. Newman :—“ The rule of Vincent,” says Mr. 
Newman, “is not of a mathematical or demonstrative character, 
but moral, and requires practical judgment and good sense to 
“apply it. For instance, what is meant by being ‘taught 
“ always’? . . . And does the ‘consent of Fathers’ require us 
“to produce the direct testimony of every one of then? How 
“ many Fathers, how many places, how many instances, con- 
“ stitute a fulfilment of the test proposed? . . . What degree 
H 2 
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“ of application is enough, must be decided by the same prin- 
“ ciples which guide us in the conduct of life,’ &c. (pp. 68, 9.) 

«(8.) If the universal Church observes anything which is 
“ found to have been observed in it in all past times, though 
“ the institution of it may not be beyond human authority, if 
“ its origin cannot be ascertained, it is deservedly thought to 
“have been instituted by the apostles; but if ascending up- 
“ wards, and inquiring into its origin, we find it, it is only a 
« human ecclesiastical tradition.” 

And' to these marks are appended the following “ corol- 
laries.”’ 

«(1.) To those divine traditions whose existence 15 proved by 
“ the foregoing marks, the assent of a divine faith is due equally 
“ as to Scripture. 

« (2.) The divine traditions of which we are certain, area rule 
“ of faith. [To this all will subscribe. | 

“(8.) Tradition certainly and continuously diffused through- 
“ out the universal Church, is the fittest mean for applying to 
“ us divine revelation. 

“(4.) Therefore Scripture is not perfect in the Protestant 
“sense. For it does not suffice alone to prove convincingly all 
“ the doctrines of faith and precepts of manners of the Church, 
“ either those that are necessary or those that are useful.” 

“Therefore,” adds the writer, ‘the complete rule of faith 18 
« Scripture joined with divine tradition, WHICH IF PROTESTANTS 
“ WOULD ADMIT, ALL THE OTHER CONTROVERSIES BETWEEN US 
“ AND THEM WOULD SOON CEASE.”} 

There is only one point in which I conceive our opponents 
can object to this statement as differing from theirs, and that is, 
that it does not distinctly state that all the fundamental doc- 
trines are contained in the written word; but this was a point 
not in question, and nothing here stated opposes that view, and 
I have already shown that our opponents are totally mistaken 
im supposing that the Romanists do not hold this, that is, in the 
sense in which they themselves hold it, namely, that these doc- 
trines are so contained in the Scriptures, that tradition is neces- 


1 See Lumper, vol. iii, pp. 348—62. 
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sary to show that they are there. But certainly the Romanists, 
holding this view, do not pretend to refer us to Scripture alone 
for proofs of a doctrine which they think that we could not find 
in Scripture but by the aid of tradition, and herein are much 
more consistent than the Tractators. 

If more evidence were wanted of the views of the Romanists 
on this point, it would be easy to find it. One of our opponents’ 
own witnesses, Dean Field, will tell them, “ For matters of faith 
“we may conclude, according to the judgment of the best 
“and most learned of our adversaries themselves, that there is 
“ nothing to be believed which is not either expressly contained 
“in Scripture, or at least by necessary consequence from thence, 
“ and other things evident in the light of nature, or in the mat- 
* ter of fact, to be concluded.” = (Of the Church, bk. 4. e. 20, 
p. 377. 2d. ed. 1628.) And for modern evidence, they will 
find it in the Downside discussion, where one of the Roman 
Catholic speakers says, “The catholic doctrine....is, that αὐ 
“ absolutely essential revelations are contained in the written word, 
“ but it cannot be proved that all the doctrines, all and every one 
“ of those truths which Christ came from heaven to reveal, and 
“ which he willed should be handed down to future ages, that all 
“ these are contained in the written word.” (p. 172.) And 
“ again, — Protestants maintain that the Bible alone is the rule 
“ of faith: we maintain that all absolutely essential doctrines are 
“ expressed in the Scriptures ; e7ther in the conclusions themselves, 
“or inthe principles whence they are deduced.” And then, having 
quoted several authorities for this statement, he proceeds, “ But 
“ whilst we hold that almost every doctrine of religion is con- 
“ tained in the Scriptures, yet we maintain that there are some 
““ few doctrines which are not expressly contained therein; and 
“ that there are many others contained therein which are obscure. 
“Οὗ this we have a proof in the immense diversity of opinions 
“ which we find amongst those who make Scripture their only 
rule. We maintain, therefore, that Scripture is not ¢he only 
* rule of faith; that there are some few doctrines handed down 
“ to us exclusively, and others more expressly manifested, by the 
“unwritten word, forming a part of the good tidings which 
“ Christ came from heaven to communicate; and ¢his is called 
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“ tradition. These two parts complete the rule of faith of the 
« catholic Church.” (pp. 27, 28.) “Tradition forms a part of the 
“ye which Christ left to his Church, and as Protestants 
“exclude tradition, they have not a complete rule of faith.” 
(Ib. p. 118.) 

Lastly, let the reader compare the doctrine of our opponents 
with the following summary of the Romish doctrine of the rule 
of faith, given by Dr. Hawardine,! in his Treatise on that sub- 
ject.2. Dr. Hawardine sums up the Romish doctrine on the 
subject in the following twelve rules. ‘ First rule. The doctrine 
“ of Christian religion which the apostles delivered by word 
“ of mouth was of equal authority with their writings. Second 
“ rule. What directions soever the apostles were inspired to give 
“for the exercise of religion were of equal authority with their 
“ writings. Third rule. The distance of the present age from 
“ that of the apostles is no just exception against the certaimty 
“and authority of apostolical tradition. Fourth rule. Some 
points of Christian religion are certainly known by apostolical 
“ tradition, which in particular are not plain in the Holy Scrip- 
“ ture alone. Fifth rule, All the chief articles of Christianity are 
“ contained in the Holy Scripture.’ “This rule,” he adds after- 
wards, “is I think beyond dispute”? “ Szvth rule. All the 
“ chief and most necessary articles of Christianity are plain in 
“ the Holy Scripture, if we consider it in that sense in which it 
‘is and always has been understood by the faithful. Seventh 
“rule, Considering the Holy Scripture in that sense in which 
‘it was always understood by the faithful, all the articles of 
‘‘ religion which it is necessary for every Christian to know are 
pla in it. Highth rule. The Holy Scripture evidently con- 
“tains im general all points whatsoever of Christian religion. 
“ Ninth rule. All points of religion may be solidly proved by 
“ arguments grounded on the Holy Scripture; and by them all 
“heresies may be solidly confuted. Tenth rule. Some contro- 


* “A person of consummate knowledge in all ecclesiastical affairs, scholastic, 
moral, and historical, and, to do him justice, perhaps the present age cannot show 
his equal.’—Dod. “Dr. Hawardine’s works are distinguished for brevity, accu- 
racy, clearness, order, and close reasoning.” —Butler. 

* The Rule of Faith truly stated. 1721. 12mo. Pt. 3, pp. 275 et seq. 
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“ versies of religion may be decided by the Holy Scripture alone. 
 Kleventh rule. The true Church may be found out by Serip- 
“ture alone. Twelfth rule. Whatever contains the chief and 
“ most distinguishing articles of Christian religion may be truly 
© called the rule of faith.’ Such is the Romish doctrine of the 
divine rule of faith and practice, as given by Dr. ILawardine ; 
and his comment upon these twelve rules, which is too long to 
transcribe here, identifies his doctrine still more completely with 
that of our opponents. The reader will not fail to observe, that 

y the last of these rules it is contrived, that Scripture shall be 
called “ the rule of faith,’ but in a sense which makes it far from 
being really the rule. In his explication of the twelfth rule, he says, 
“ Tence the Books of the New Testament may not improperly 
“ be called the rule of Christian religion’! ~The same remark is 
made, as we shall sce hereafter, by Mr. Newman, and apparently 
for the same reason, viz. in order to explain away some passages 
of the Fathers in which it is so ealled, and which therefore 
render it necessary that the avme should in some way or other 
be admitted. 

It would be easy to multiply such extracts, and 1 may just 
refer the reader to the statements of the Roman Catholic oppo- 
nent of the late Rev. Ralph Churton (no dow churchman) on this 
subject, as almost identical with those which are now, alas! put 
forward by divines of the Church of England as delivermg the 
doctrine of our Church on the subject.” 

It is difficult to conceive how our opponents can have fallen 
into the mistake of supposing that there is any difference of im- 
portance between their doctrine and that of the Romanists, when 
in fact they are substantially identical. If, however, they have 
any doubts remaining about the mistake, I will supply them 
with several other references in confirmation of the preceding.® 


1 p. 306. 

2 See Reply to Rev. R. Churton, by F. Eyre of Warkworth, Esq. Lond. 1798, 
es 8vo. pp. 116—119; Ke. 
ὶ 3 The following remarks were added here in a note in the first edition of this 
ἊΝ work, and they may not be even now without their use, though the events that 
have since occurred can leave no doubt as to the tendency of Tractarian 


principles :— 
It is worthy of observation that we have had not long since in our own 
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But having given sufficient to enable the reader to com- 
pare the doctrine of the two parties upon the subject, ἢ 


Church a practical proof of what the principles of the Tractators on this subject 
may lead to, and an acknowledgment of their identity with those of the Church of 
Rome of a very remarkable kind. TI allude to the case of the Hon. and Rev. Mr. 
Spencer. It is quite true that this is not a proof of the identity for which we 
contend, but it is a practical argument in favour of it which wise men will not 
think lightly of. Thus writes Mr. Spencer himself on the subject. “I could 
“hardly fail telling him that in becoming a Catholic I had come into the principles 
“ which Mr. Sikes and he himself held in common, and on which Mr. Sikes had 
“ done so much to endeavour to lead me to without effect ; because I used always 
* to conceive the principles of church-authority, which when proposed to me by 
“ Catholics afterwards I embraced, quite inconsistent with the pretensions of the 
* Church of England, and with the principles of the Reformation, to which both 
“ Mr, Sikes and I adhered. Ihave publicly stated that one step in my a@pproxima- 
“ tion to catholicity was owing to the conversation of a Protestant clergyman with 
whom I happened to pass an evening a year before my conversion. This clergyman 
‘was the late Mr. Vaughan, brother to Sir Henry Halford, in argument with 
whom Iwas maintaining the principle which [held most strenuously of regarding 
nothing but the Seriptures as my guide. He made me observe for the first time, 
what it was strange enough 1 had never before observed, that the Scriptures were 
not the original rule of faith delivered as such by the apostles to the Church, 
‘and he pressed me with arguments to show that the tradition of the Church 
must be attended to, [that is, as part of the rule of faith]. This part of his argu- 
ment I took little notice of, because I was quite clear that ix our hands the prin- 
“ciple was untenable; but 1 FELT EVER AFTER, THAT I WANTED SOMETHING 
“MORE EXPLICIT THAN THE SIMPLE SCRIPTURES TO GIVE ME AN ASSURANCE OF 
FAITH, AND 1 WAS THE MORE READY TO EMBRACE THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE 
‘ON THE RULE OF FAITH WHEN AT LENGTH IT CAME TO BE CONSISTENTLY 
PROPOSED TO ME..... J am convinced the argument you hold against the high 
churchmen of the Establishment is unanswerable.” (British Magazine for May, 
1840, pp. 530, 531.) 

No wonder that the Romanists are exulting in the success of the Tractators, 
and congratulating themselves upon a great and speedy addition to their ranks 
from those who have made such advances towards them. Among the many testi- 
monies of this that might be quoted, I will content myself with the following from 
the “Catholic Magazine” for March, 1839. 

“ Most sincerely and unaffectedly do we tender our congratulations to our bre- 
: meee i baw σεν eyes have been opened to the evils of private judg- 
hae "ἢ none een sae! of curbing its multiform extravagance. It 
ys ie aerate " νι a angers of the ever-shifting sands of the desert 
eed ma J ie ων and to strike their tents and flee the perils of 
aa oo » ὦ " a dae advanced a great way on their return ae 
Se naires pe kh s the wildest imagination is struck with awe, 
“nents, many of them exhibit to aie bal as ae nel diese esa 
ΟΝ μὸν ee fee sus on extreme degree of intolerance, by way 
“exhibiting themselves as qood ee a ee sa, ae 
“ Some of the brightest τ πε ἢ of tl ἐπ ἀν ἀνε νος ἢ ΠΕΣ Ly 

heir church have advocated a re-union with 
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pass on to the more important task of examining its preten- 
sions, 


“ the church of all times and all lands; and the accomplishment of the design, if 
“ we have read aright the ‘signs of the times,’ is fast ripening. Her maternal arms 
“are ever open to receive back repentant children; and as, when the prodigal son 
“ returned to his father’s house, the fatted calf was killed, and a great feast of joy 
“ made, even so will the whole of Christendom rejoice greatly when so bright a body 
“of learned and pious men as the authors of the * Tracts for the Times’ shall have 
“made the one step necessary to place them again within that sanctuary, where 
“alone they can be safe from the moving sands beneath which they dread being 
© overwhelmed. The consideration of this step will soon inevitably come on ; and 
‘it is with the utmost confidence that we predict the accession to our ranks of 
“ the entire mass.” (pp. 175, 6.) 

The Tractators boast of having the great majority of our able and learned 
divines in their favour. Will they have the kindness to inform us when and 
where those divines were so addressed by members of the Church of Rome ? 

Such was the note which was added in this place in the first edition of this 
work, published eleven years ago, Since that time Mr. Newman, and about a 
hundred of the clergy, together with a large number of the laity of his party, 
have joined the Romish communion. Tf any further evidence, then, was needed 
of the real character of the doctrine of the Tractators, the course of events has 
abundantly supplied it. As it respects those who have actually left our Church, 
I will not now go into the inquiry how far there was the consciousness of incon- 
sistency previous to their secession. Their own statements certainly make it diffi- 
cult to understand how they could have remained so long as they did in the: 
ministry of our Church. The answer made by one of them to the above chapter 
was, that “ the supposed identity of their doctrines with the received Roman theo- 
logy ” “ would only make their truth more probable ;” and he “ earnestly hoped” 
that the arguments used to prove this identity might be found “ cogent and satis- 
factory.” (Brit. Crit. for July, 1842, p. 105.) The question, whether they could 
consistently, as clergymen of the Church of England, maintain a doctrine identical 
with that of Rome on the subject, seems not to have entered into his thoughts. 
And it was not till some time after, and on other grounds, that he quitted the 
communion of our Church. But they are gone; they have rendered justice, how- 
ever tardily, to the principle of consistency, and therefore I will add no more on 
their case. 

But as it respects those who, after having embraced the same principles, still 
linger among us, the above proof of the identity of their doctrine with that of the 
Romish Church on a point which formed notoriously one ground of our separation 
from her at the Reformation, will, it may be hoped, show, both to themselves and 
others, the real ground on which they are standing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THAT THERE ARE NO WRITINGS EXTANT ENTITLED TO THE 
NAME OF APOSTOLICAL TRADITIONS BUT THE CANONICAL 
SCRIPTURES, 


In entering upon the inquiry whether there remain to us any 
apostolical traditions besides the Scriptures of the apostles in 
the New Testament, the first point which we have to ascertain 
‘is, whether there are any writings extant of which the apostles 
may be considered as the authors besides those in the New 
Testament. | 

That there are writings claiming to be so considered is well 
known. Such, for instance, are various apocryphal gospels and 
epistles, the apostolical canons, the apostolical constitutions, 
and various liturgies called by the names of the apostles. With 
respect to all these, however, it is so generally agreed that they 
cannot be considered the genuine productions of the apostles, 
that it is unnecessary to notice them any further in this place. 
It is quite possible, indeed, that in these canons, constitutions, 
and liturgies, there may be remains of apostolical teaching, 
though probably to a very small extent; and negatively they 
may be made of considerable use in manifesting the corruptions 
that have been introduced into the Church since the primitive 
times. But there is no need now of arguments to prove that in 
their present form they are not the productions of the apostles, 
nor the genuine representations of apostolical teaching, And 
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who is to separate what is apostolical from that which proceeded 
from another source ?! 

But besides these there is one relic of antiquity which has 
been contended for by some as a genuine relic of the apostles, 
and for which Mr. Newman evidently claims an apostolical 
origin and authority,—namely, what is commonly called the 
Apostles’? Creed. Mr. Newman calls it “the formal symbol 
which the apostles adopted, and bequeathed to the Church ;” 
(p. 270;) “ a collection of definite articles set apart from the 
first ;” (p. 296;) and says that it “is of the nature of a 
“ written document, and has an evidence of its apostolical 
“origin, the same in kind with that for the Scriptures.” 
(p. 297.) And upon such grounds he would make it part of 
the authoritative rule of faith. 

Now, however great may be the value to be attached to this 
venerable relic of the primitive Church, such claims as are here 
made in its behalf are utterly without foundation. Indeed, to 
hear such a claim adyanced for it in the present day is not a 
little remarkable. To say with Mosheim, “ All who have the 
“ least knowledge of antiquity look upon this opimion as entirely 
“ false, and destitute of all foundation,”? would perhaps seem 
inconsistent with the remarks which have dropped from the pen 
of one or two learned men on the subject ; but certainly I will 
venture to say, that Mr. Newman will find an overwhelming 
majority of the learned divines of the last three centuries who 
have examined the subject, altogether against hin.® 

As this matter is of some moment, I will enter somewhat 
fully into it, and in proof of the statement just made will 
endeavour to establish the following positions :— 

1. That no precise form of words was left by the apostles as 


' Of course I am not here denying their value as important and interesting 
relics of the early Church. And the various copies of (so called) Apostolical 
Constitutions and Liturgies that have been discovered in modern times, particu- 
larly within the last few years, in different Oriental languages, have afforded 
the opportunity of critical revision to an extent that much increases their value. 
But to authority as apostolical remains they have no claim. 

3 Eccl. Hist. Pt. 2. c. 3. Engl. transl. vol. i. p. 103. 

3 See Walch. Introd. in libr. symb. lib.i. ὁ. 2. Budd. Isag.ad Theolog. lib. i. 
c.2.§ 2. King’s Hist. of the Apostles’ Creed; Pearson; Barrow; &c. 
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the Christian Creed; and that consequently, from the first, 
when the different Churches and early writers wished to give a 
brief summary of the Christian faith, they did so in different 
words. 

2. That there was no such definite summary of the chief 
articles of belief given by the apostles to the Christian Church 
as the Creed, the baptismal Creed being originally merely a 
declaration of belief in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and afterwards amplified by the different Churches and bishops 
as each thought it desirable; and that what is called “the 
Apostles’ Creed” is merely the antient Creed of the Church 
of Rome, and no more entitled to the name than any other of 
the antient Creeds. 

3. That what is called “the Apostles’ Creed” gradually 
attained its present form, and that two at least of the articles 
it now contains were not inserted in it before the fourth 
century. 

4, That the Creeds of the primitive Church were derived 
originally from the Holy Scriptures. 

And therefore, 

5. That none of the antient Creeds can be considered as an 
apostolical production. 

I. That no precise form of words was left by the apostles as 
the Christian Creed; and that consequently, from the first, 
when the different churches and early writers wished to give a 
brief summary of the Christian faith, they did so in different 
words. 

On this point we naturally refer, first, to the canonical Scrip- 
tures of the apostles and disciples of our Lord. And considering 
the nature of those writings, we might not unreasonably expect 
to find some notice of such a formula having been published by 
them, if so it had been. But for such a notice we shall search 
in vain. Mr. Newman, indeed, without any hesitation, but 
also without any proof, maintains the contrary, and, silently 
assuming the correctness of his own private interpretation of 
one or two passages that seem to him to favour his views, 
boldly speaks of St. Paul “quoting” the Creed, and even tells 
us the name he gives to it. For, after observing that history 
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informs us that the Creed was drawn up in the apostles’ days, 
he adds, ‘Indeed St. Paul in his first epistle to the Corinthians 
“ so speaks of it, when quoting part of it, viz. as that which had 
“ been committed to him, and which he had committed in turn 
“ to his converts. (1 Cor. xv. 3.)” (p. 261.) “To guard and to 
“transmit it, [1. 6. the Creed,| not to remodel it, is her sole 
“ duty, as St. Paul has determined in his second epistle to Timothy.” 
(p. 267.) “It is delineated and recognised in Scripture itself, where 
wt 15 called the Hypotyposis, or ‘outline of sound words’ ” (p.297.) 

These cool assumptions are certainly very convenient, because 
they cut all knots at once, and by many readers are doubtless 
much preferred to the cautious and guarded statements of one 
who has well weighed his positions, and speaks only according 
to the evidence he possesses, but nevertheless must not be 
allowed to usurp the place of proof by one who wishes to know 
the truth. On what authority has Mr. Newman made these 
confident assertions of St. Paul quoting “the Creed?’ There 
is not a word about “ the Creed”’ in either of the passages here re- 
ferred to, nor, as it appears to me, would the expressions lead to 
Mr. Newman’s view of their meaning, even if we knew from in- 
dependent sources that a Creed had been at that time drawn up. 

In the first passage the apostle says, “I delivered unto you 
** tirst of all that which I also received, how that Christ died for 
“our sins according to the Scriptures,” &c. (1 Cor. xv. 3.) 
Now compare this passage with one just preceding it, in the 
eleventh chapter, “ For I have received of the Lord that which 
“ also I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus the same mght 
“ in which he was betrayed took bread,” &e. (xi. 23.) The ex- 
pressions are all but identical, and surely, therefore, the obvious 
mode of interpreting the passage in the 15th is by that in the 
llth chapter, where there is evidently no quotation from the 
Creed. And if anything further is wanting to show that the 
apostle did not “receive’’ his faith from “ the Creed,’ we have 
it in his own words in his epistle to the Galatians, where he 
says, “The gospel which was preached of me is not after man, 
for I neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the 
“ revelation of Jesus Christ.” (Gal. i. 11, 12.) So much then 
for this “ quotation from the Creed.” 

The next passage is an exhortation to Timothy, “ Hold fast 
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“the form (or, outline) of sound words which thou hast heard 
“of me,” &e. Ὑποτύπωσιν ἔχε ὑγιαινόντων λόγων, ὧν Tap’ ἐμοῦ 
ἤκουσας. (2 Tim. i. 13.) Now the construction of these words 
in the original completely overthrows Mr. Newman’s interpre- 
tation. For the apostle does not say that Timothy had “ heard 
from him” “an outline of sound words,” but that he had heard 
from him sound words, of which he was to hold fast the outline, 
that is, the great characteristic features. The English reader 
will observe that the word “which” refers to the ‘sound 
words ;” so that the meaning of the passage would be more 
accurately conveyed to the English reader by the following 
translation: “ Hold fast the form (or, outline) of those sound 
words which thou hast heard of me.’ I admit that the passage 
has often been quoted in the sense which Mr. Newman has 
attributed to it, and a remarkable imstance it is among the 
many that might be mentioned, of the way in which observa- 
tions are handed down from one to another, and repeated on 
the mere authority of their having once been made.! 

I repeat, then, we shall search Scripture in vain for any even 
the slightest intimation that the apostles drew up a Creed for 
the use of the Church. And it is hardly to be credited, that, 
had the apostles drawn up such a formula, we should have had 
no notice of it in the Acts of the Apostles. 

Further; if there was such a form of words, where is it ἢ 
Which form, among all the various ones that have come 
down to us, is that of the apostles? The form called by us 
“the Apostles’ Creed” cannot be traced higher than the fourth 
century. And the forms given in the early writers vary much 
both from this and among themselves. 


? Another instance, I would humbly submit, is in the common application of 
Matt. xvi. 18. “The gates of hell (or, Hades) shall not prevail against it.” (κατισ- 
χύσουσιν αὐτῆς.) The idea is that of prevailing by superior strength to keep an 
adversary down. This text is almost always quoted as a promise that Satan shall 
never destroy Christ’s church on earth; and is so applied by Mr. Newman. 
(p. 249.) But what can the gates of hades have to do with the Church on earth ? 
But viewing hades as the place of departed spirits, where they remain till the 
resurrection, the passage is clear, and the excellence of the promise at once seen. 
It is a promise that the Church shall not remain always in that place of interme- 
diate rest, but shall be ultimately delivered from it by him who “hath the keys 
of hades and of death.” (Rey. i. 18.) 
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For instance, the earliest extant is in L[renzus, who, having 
spoken of “the unalterable rule (κανόνα) of truth which he 
received by baptism,” (ὃν διὰ τοῦ βαπτίσματος εἴληφε) gives 
“the faith preached by the Church” thus,—“ The Church, 
“ though scattered over all the world from one end of the earth 
“ to the other, received from the apostles and their disciples the 
“ belief in one God, the Father Almighty, who made the heaven, 
“ and the earth, and the seas, and all things that are in them ; 
“and in one Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who was incarnate 
“for our salvation; and in the Holy Spirit, who preached by 
“ the prophets the dispensations, and the advents, aud the birth 
“ by a virgin, and the passion, and the resurrection from the 
“dead, and the bodily ascension into heaven of the beloved 
“ Jesus Christ our Lord, and his advent from heaven in the 
glory of the Father to restore (ἀνακεφαλαιώσασθαι) all things, 
and to raise all flesh of all mankind; that to Christ Jesus our 
Lord and God and Saviour and King, according to the good 
pleasure of the invisible Father, every knee should bow of 
things in heaven and things in earth, and things under the 
earth, and that every tongue should confess to him; and that 
he may execute just judgment upon all; that he may send 
the spirits of wickedness, and transgressing and apostate 


“ angels, and all impious and wicked and lawless and blasphe- 


‘ 
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mous men into everlasting fire ; and to the just and holy, and 
“ those that have kept his commandments, and remained sted- 
“ fast in his love, some from the beginning, others after repen- 
“ tance, having given life, may confer on them immortality, and 
“ put them in possession of eternal glory.”’! 

The same writer, however, having occasion again to refer to 
the rule of faith, which he now calls, “the order, or rule, of 
“ that tradition which the apostles delivered to those to whom 
“ they committed the churches,” gives it in the following words, 
—‘ Believing in one God, the maker of heaven and earth, and 
“all things which are in them, through Christ Jesus the Son of 
“ God; who on account of his extraordinary love for his crea- 
“ture, submitted to be born of a virgin, uniting man to God in 


1 TREN. Adv. heer. lib. i. c. 10. ed. Mass. ¢. 2. p. 45. ed. Grab. 
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“ his own person, and having suffered under Pontius Pilate, and 
“ rising again, and being received in glory, shall come in glory 
“ as the Saviour of those who are saved, and the Judge of those 
“who are condemned, sending the corrupters of the truth 
“ (transfiguratores veritatis) and the despisers of his Father and 
“ of his advent into eternal fire.” ! 

Passing from Ireneus to one who flourished shortly after him, 
viz. Tertullian, we have a “ Rule of faith” delivered to us in quite 
different terms. Tertullian himself, indeed, gives it us in three 
different forms of words. 

In his book, “ De prescriptione hereticorum,” he says,— 
“ The rule of faith,—that we may now at once state what we 
“ believe,—is that by which we believe that there is but one 
“ God, and no other beside, the Maker of the world, who pro- 
“ duced all things out of nothing by his Word which he sent 
“ forth first of all things. That that Word was called his Son, 
“ was seen at various times by the patriarchs under the name 
“‘ of God, was always heard by the prophets, and at last was 
“ brought down by the Spirit and power of God the Father into 
“ the Virgin Mary, and made flesh in her womb, and being 
“born of her, lived in the person of Jesus Christ; that from 
“that time he preached a new law and a new promise of the 
“ kingdom of heaven; that he performed miracles, was cruci- 
““ fied, rose again the third day, and being taken up into heaven, 
“ sat at the right hand of the Father, and in his stead sent the 
“* power of the Holy Spirit to guide believers ; and that he shall 
“ come with glory to take the saints into the fruition of eternal 
“life and the heavenly promises, and adjudge the wicked to 
“ everlasting fire, having restored to life both the one and the 
“ other, and raised their bodies.” ‘“ This rule,” he adds, “ insti- 
“tuted by Christ, raises no disputes among us except such as 
“* heresies introduce, or such as make heretics.’’? 

Again, in his treatise “On virgins being veiled,” he says, 
“ The Rule of Faith is but one, alone unchangeable and unre- 
“ formable, namely, of believing in one God Almighty, the Maker 
“of the world, and his Son Jesus Christ, born of the Virgin 


1 Adv. heer. lib. iii. ¢. 4. edd. Mass. et Grab. 
* De Preescript. heret. c. 13. p. 206. ed. 1664. 
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“ Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate, raised the third day 
“from the dead, received in the heavens, and now sitting at 
“the right hand of the Father, who shall come to judge the 
“ quick and the dead by the resurrection of the flesh.’’! 

He refers to it again in his treatise against Praxeas, where he 
states it thus :—‘“ We believe indeed one God, nevertheless under 
“ this mode of existence (dispensatione), which we call @conomy 
“ (geconomiam), namely, that there is also a Son of that one 
“ God, to wit, his Word, who proceeded from him, by whom all 
“things were made, and without whom nothing was made; 
“ that he was sent by the Father into a virgin, and born of her 
man as well as God, the Son of man and the Son of God, and 
called Jesus Christ ; that he suffered and was dead and buried 
according to the Scriptures, and raised again by the Father, 
and taken back again into the heavens, and now sits at the 
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right hand of the Father, about to come to judge the quick 
and the dead, from whence also he sent from the Father ac- 
cording to his promise the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, as the 
sanctifier of the faith of those who believe in the Father and 
“ Son and Holy Spirit.” And he adds, that “this rule had 
come down from the beginning of the Gospel.” (Ilane regu- 
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lam ab initio Evangelii decucurrisse.) 

The passages just quoted are, as far as I can find, (and as is 
generally understood,) the only passages in the writings extant 
of the first two centuries in which we have a formal and suc-. 
einct delivery of the chief articles of the Christian belief, the 
next occurring in the writings of Origen, who flourished towards 
the middle of the next century. 

It follows, therefore, I conceive, beyond question, that there was 
no form of words left by the Apostles as the Christian Creed ; 
for had there been, that certainly would have been quoted in 
these passages. Had there been such a form left by the Apostles, 
there can be no doubt that it would have been religiously pre- 
served by the Church, and recognised in such passages as those 
just quoted. But for the first three centuries and more there is 
not the slightest indication given us that the Apostles left such 
aform. Each person who has occasion to give a summary of 


! De virgin. veland. ¢. 1. p. 173. 2 Lib. adv. Prax. c. 2. p. 501. 
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the chief articles of the faith, gives it in different words, and if 
more than once, does not himself give always the same form. 
The silence of the Nicene Council upon the matter is particu- 
larly observable, because then at least there would have been a 
recognition of such a form, had it existed. There were at that 
time no difficulties in the way to prevent its being openly brought 
forward, if there had been such a formula; for persecution had 
then ceased, and there could be no reason for concealing it, espe- 
cially when the Council was about to promulge one intended for 
the sane purposes as this is supposed to have answered. The 
rise of heresies might have rendered some addition desirable, but 
there would have been at least some respectful recognition of 
the formula left by the Apostles, had there been one. The 
silence of this council upon the subject appears to me conclusive 
against the idea. 

Further, the early Fathers apply themselves to prove the Ar- 
ticles of the Creeds they give, from the writings of the Apostles, 
which obviously would have been altogether useless and absurd 
for one composed by the Apostles. Such a Creed would in fact 
have formed a portion of the Canonical Scriptures, and a portion 
of the highest authority, as sanctioned by the unanimous voice 
of the Apostles. 

If it is replied, from a misunderstanding of the words of 
Jerome (quoted in the next page), that “ the Creed” was not writ- 
ten, but delivered orally from one to another, I answer, that this 
is evidently a misinterpretation of his words, for “ the Creed”’ 
had been before that time delivered without hesitation in writing 
by Rufinus, and so had been the Jerusalem form of it by Cyril, 
to say nothing of the forms given by Ivenzeus and Tertullian ; 
and therefore the meaning of Jerome, when he says, that “ the 
“ Creed is not written on paper or with ink, but on the fleshly 
“ tables of the heart,” is, that true Christians, as a body, were 
to inscribe it on their hearts, and not on paper, which would be 
useless ; and perhaps there may be also an allusion to the fact 
that “the Creed” was not to be written by the baptized, lest the 
catechumens might peruse it before they were prepared to receive 
the faith it contained, as we learn from Cyril.!. But such pas- 


1 Cyrill. Hieros, Catech. 5. § 7. ed. Milles. p. 75. (ed. Paris. 1631. p. 44.) 
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sages do not mean that “the Creed” was not to be anywhere 
written, for authors that make similar remarks have themselves 
left it in writing, as for instance Cyril of Jerusalem and Rutinus.! 

It is not till the close of the fourth century that we meet with 
the report of its being composed by the Apostles. We do not 
even find the name ‘the Apostles’ Creed,” (a name which 
might have been given to it on many other grounds than from 
the Apostles having been considered its authors,) earlier than a 
letter of Ambrose, written about the year 389.” The first asser- 
tion of its having been composed by the Apostles is found in 
Rufinus, who, in his Exposition of the Creed, written about the 
year 390, tells us that it was said to be written by them,* though 
he himself, in a subsequent part of the same treatise, speaks in 
a manner that scems to show he at least felt doubts on the sub- 
ject. Jerome also speaks of the Creed as having been delivered 
by the Apostles,* and similar language is held respecting it by 
several writers in the fifth and sixth centuries,® and those that 
follow,’ and hence for a time the notion gained credit that the 
Apostles were the authors of it. But the language of Jerome is 


1 Ruf. Expos. in Symbol. prope inif. This work is to be found in all the old 
editions of Cyprian and Jerome. The works of Rutinus were published together 
by Vallarsius, Veron. 17-45. fol., which is called the best edition ; but the text: seems 
to me to have been often altered, without, so far as appears, sufficient authority, 
and for the worse. I shall quote, therefore, from the copy in Bp. Fell’s edition 
of Cyprian. Oxon. 1682. fol. 

2 Credatur symbolo Apostolorum, quod Ecclesia Romana intemeratum semper 
custodit et servat. Ad Siricium. Ep. 42. § 5. Ed. Bened. Paris. tom. ii. col. 967. 
The earlier works to which reference has been made, are all long ago confessed to 
be spurious, as Clem. Rom. Ep. ad Jacob. Constit. Apostol. lib. vii. ec. 41. 

3 «Tradunt majores nostri,” &e.  Rufin. Expos. in Symb. inter Op. Cypr. ed. 
Fell. Oxon. ad fin. p. 17. ed. Pamel. Col. Agripp. 1617. p. 312. 

4 “Cautissime autem qui symbolum tradiderunt etiam tempus quo hee sub 
Pontio Pilato gesta sunt designaverunt.” Id. ib. Art. “ Crucifixus,” ἄς, Ed. Fell. 
p. 22. ed. Pam. 316. 

5 In symbolo fidei et spei nostra, quod ab Apostolis traditum, non scribitur in 
charta et atramento, sed in tabulis cordis carnalibus, post confessionem Trinitatis 
et unitatem ecclesia, omne Christiani dogmatis sacramentuin carnis resurrectione 
concluditur. Contra Joann. Hierosol. ad Pammach. (written about the year 397.) 
§ 28. ed. Vallars. 2a. Ven. ii. 435. (Bened. Paris. iv. 323.) 

6 Leo Magn. Ep. 13. Jo. Cassian. De incarn. Dom. lib. ν. Venantius Fortunatus, 
Expos. Symb. in Prefat. Isidor. Hispal. Orig. lib. vi. c. 9. Vigil. Taps. Adv. 
Eutych. lib. iv. 

7 Raban. Maur. De instit. cler. lib. ii. ¢. 56, and others. 
12 
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not decisive as to what his own view of the matter was, for it 
may mean, as Du Pin supposes it to mean, merely that the Creed 
contained the apostolical faith. And his great contemporary 
Augustine, not only has nowhere in his genuine works! even 
given to it the name of “ the Apostles’ Creed,” but has expressly 
said, as we shall show presently, that it was compiled from the 
Scriptures. 

The account of Rufinus is this, —“ Our Fathers say, that after 
“the ascension of our Lord ... . the Apostles... . went 
“ each'to different nations. Therefore, bemg about to separate 
“ from each other, they settle among themselves beforehand a 
“yale for their future preaching, lest perchance when apart from 
“ one another, they should preach to those who were invited to the 
« fuith of Christ doctrines at all dissimilar. Therefore, being 
“ assembled all together and filled with the Holy Spirit, they 
“ compose that short summary of their future preaching, put- 
“ting together what each one thought fit to supply, and 
“ resolve that this should be given to the faithful as a rule.”? 

And the Author of the Sermon numbered 115 of the “ Ser- 
mones De Tempore” of Augustine, kindly tells us what 
articles each apostle supplied, Thomas supplying the words, 
“ he descended into hell,” and Simon Zelotes, “‘ the communion 
of saints ;”? which articles, as is well known, were not in the 
Creed till some two centurics at least after the death of all the 
Apostles. 

A very pretty story, but coming rather too late in the day in 
the year 390, to make much impression, and withal not very 
complimentary to inspired men, that they should be so careful 
to confer with one another before they separated, lest they 
should preach different doctrines. 

We assert further, 

2. That there was no such definite summary of the chief 
articles of belief given by the Apostles to the Christian Church, 
as “the Creed ;” the baptismal Creed being originally merely 
a declaration of belief in the Father, the Son, and the Holy 


? Serm. 115 and 181 of his Sermones de Tempore are confessedly spurious, and 
rejected by the Benedictines. 


? See Note (5) in preceding page, 
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Ghost, and afterwards amplified by the different churches and 
bishops as each thought it desirable; and that what is called 
“the Apostles’ Creed” is merely the antient Creed of the 
Church of Rome, and no more entitled to the name than any 
other of the antient Creeds. 

In the first place, as we observed on the former head, 
Scripture is silent as to their having left any such summary. 

That they required a confession of faith from candidates for 
baptism is doubtless true, but how far that confession extended 
we have at least no evidence in Scripture, and the only recorded 
confession is, I think, that of the Ethiopian eunuch,—*“I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God,’—which was 
evidently accepted by Philip as a sufficient baptismal confession, 
and which might be said to include virtually a confession of the 
whole Trinity. (Acts vii. 57) And a similar confession 15 
spoken of on other occasions as involving virtually an ayowal 
of the Christian faith. (See ch. xvi. 31.) 

So much, then, is of course freely granted, that the Apostles 
required a confession of faith previous to baptism, which mgt, 
and probably did, include several of the articles now in “the 
Apostles’ Creed.” But as to the extent of that confession, or 
that it had any definite limits, there is at least no evidence 
upon which we can depend. Ingenious as are the conjectures 
which have been offered, founded upon the catechctical in- 
structions of the Apostles, that such and such articles must 
have formed part of the baptismal Creed, they are but con- 


~ jectures, and grounded upon a mode of argument which would 


prove too much; for if, as has been argued, the articles of the 
resurrection of the dead and life everlasting are to be admitted, 
because the Apostle mentions in one place the resurrection of 
the dead and eternal judgment as doctrines belonging to the 
“foundation,” on the same ground we must conclude that 
“the doctrine of baptisms and of laying on of hands” formed 
part of that Creed in the time of the Apostles. 

Moreover, had there been such a fixed and definite summary, 
there would not have been so great a variation in the Creeds 
given by the early writers. Had there been a collection of 
certain definite articles made by the Apostles, and left with the 
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Church, on the understanding that those were the articles 
which should form the Creed, there would not have been this 
variation. 

Nor can there be any doubt, that we should have had some 
reference to this fact in the Fathers of the first three centuries, 
and the proceedings of the Nicene council. They would have 
told us, especially when delivering “ the rule of faith,” that the 
Apostles had left a rule of faith consisting of certain definite 
articles; but instead of this, when giving the Rule of faith, 
they vary in the number of articles given, and uniformly leave 
out some of those given in our present Creed. 

Nay, more, the summaries given by the same Father vary in 
extent, so as to show that the selection was made by the indi- 
vidual writer. And all that is stated merely amounts to this, 
that the summary so given was agreeable to the faith delivered 
by the Apostles, or in other words, that the faith delivered in it 
had come from the Apostles. 

To the argument, that unless there had been such a sum- 
mary there would not have been the similarity we find im these 
Crecds, it is quite a sufficient answer to refer to the parting 
direction of our Lord to his disciples, “ΚΝ Go and teach all nations, 
«ὁ baptizimg them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
“ of the Holy Ghost,” (Matt. xxvii. 19,) im which we find at 
once the rudiments of the earliest Creeds, and from which “ the 
Creed” appears to have derived its origin. 

Such is the view taken of this passage by the great Atha- 
nasius. 

“Let us moreover,” he says, “ observe, that this was from 
“the beginning the tradition and doctrine and faith of the 
“catholic church, which the Lord gave, and the Apostles 
“ preached, and the Fathers kept. For upon this the Church 
“was founded, and he who falls away from this could not be, 
“nor be called, a Christian. Therefore, there is a holy and 
“perfect Trimity, &c. . . [proceeding to deliver the doctrine 
“ of the Trmity] . . . And that this faith is the faith of the 
“ Church, let them learn from this, that the Lord, when he 
“sent forth his disciples, commanded them to lay this founda- 
“tion for the Church, saying, ‘Go and teach all nations, bap- 


a 
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“ tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
“ of the Holy Ghost’; and the Apostles went and taught thus ; 
“and this is what is preached to every church under heaven. 
“ Therefore, since the Church has this as the foundation of its 
“ faith, let them again address us, and answer, whether there 1s 
“ἃ Trinity or a Duality,” &c.! 

And so again ;—“ This is the faith of the catholic Church. 
“For the Lord hath founded and rooted it upon the Trinity, 
“ saying to his disciples, ‘Go and teach all nations, baptizing 
“them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
“ Holy Ghost.’ “ἢ 

And again, speaking of the name Father as being more 
appropriate for the first Person of the Trinity than Unereated, 
he says, “ Moreover, when teaching us to pray, he [1. 6. our 
‘ Lord] did not say, But when ye pray, say, Ὁ God, uncreated, 
“but, But when ye pray, say, Our Father who art in heaven ; 
‘and also he wished THE SUMMARY OF oUR FAITH to lead 
likewise to this [name], where having commanded that we 
“should be baptized, it is not in the name of the Uncreated 
“and the ereated, nor in the name of the Creator and the 
“creature, but in the name of Father, and Son, and Holy 
*Ghost,’’* 


' Ἴδωμεν δὲ ὅμως καὶ πρὸς τούτοις καὶ αὐτὴν τὴν ἐξ ἀρχῆς παράδοσιν καὶ διδασκα- 
λίαν καὶ πίστιν τῆς Καθολικῆς Ἐκκλησίας, ἣν ὁ μὲν Κύριος ἔδωκεν, οἱ δὲ ᾿Απόστολοι 
ἐκήρυξαν, καὶ of πατέρες ἐφύλαξαν" ἐν ταύτῃ γὰρ ἡ ᾿Εκκλησία τεθεμελίωται, καὶ ὁ 
ταύτης ἐκπίπτων οὔτ᾽ ἂν εἴη, οὔτ᾽ ἂν ἔτι λέγοιτο, Χριστιανός. Τριὰς τοίνον ἁγία 
καὶ τελεία ἐστὶν... . Καὶ ὅτι αὕτη ἡ πίστις τῆς Ἐκκλησίας ἐστὶ, μαθέτωσαν, πῶς 
ὁ μὲν Κύριος, ἀποστέλλων τοὺς ᾿Αποστόλους, παρήγγειλε τοῦτον θεμέλιον τιθέναι τῇ 
Ἐκκλησίᾳ, λέγων: Πορευθέντες μαθητεύσατε πάντα τὰ ἔθνη, βαπτίζοντες αὐτοὺς 
εἰς τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ Πατρὸς καὶ τοῦ Tiod καὶ τοῦ ἁγίου Πνεύματος. Οἱ δὲ ᾿Απόστολοι 
πορευθέντες οὕτως ἐδίδαξαν. Καὶ τουτό ἐστιν εἰς πᾶσαν τὴν ὑπ᾽ οὐρανὸν ᾿Εκκλησίαν 
τὸ κήρυγμα. Οὐκοῦν τοῦτον ἐχούσης τῆς Ἐκκλησίας τὸν θεμέλιον τῆς πίστεως, 
εἰπάτωσαν πάλιν ἡμῖν ἐκεῖνοι καὶ ἀποκρινάσθωσαν, Τριάς ἐστιν ἢ Δυάς; κ. τ. A. 
Athanas. Epist. ad Serap. Contra eos qui dicunt, Spiritum 8. creaturam esse. 
§§ 28, 9. Op. ed. Ben. Paris. tom. i. Part. 2. pp. 676, 7. (Ed. Col. 1686. tom. 1. 
pp. 202, 3.) See also the same Treatise at ὃ 6. p. 653, (or p. 179.) et Epist. ad 
Serap. contra eos qui dicunt Filium creaturam esse. § 6. p. 687, (or p. 170.) ; 
particularly the former. 

2 Αὕτη τῆς Καθολικῆς Ἐκκλησίας ἡ πίστις. Ἔν Τριάδι yap αὐτὴν ἐθεμελίωσε 
καὶ ἐῤῥίζωσεν 5 Κύριος, εἰρηκὼς τοῖς μαθηταῖς, Πορευθέντες μαθητεύσατε κ τ. A. 
Epist. ad Serap. De Spir. 8. § 6. ed. Ben. Par. tom. i. Pt. 2. p. 695. (Ed. Col. 
tom. ii. p. 14.) 

3 ᾿Αλλὰ Kal ἡμᾶς εὔχεσθαι διδάσκων, οὐκ εἶπεν, Ὅταν δὲ προσεύχεσθε λέγετε, 
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Hence it is said in the “ Catholic Letter” attributed to 


Athanasius, “The symbol, therefore, of our faith is the Con- 


substantial Trinity.” 1 


Hence, therefore, Tertullian, after giving “the Creed,” adds, 
(in a passage already quoted, p. 119 above,) that “ this rule” 
was “instituted by Christ.” 

So Basil, after giving a summary of “the Creed,” taken pro- 
fessedly from Scripture, adds, “Thus we believe, and thus we 
“baptize into the Consubstantial Trinity, according to the 
“ command of our Lord Jesus Christ, when he said, ‘Go and 
“ teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
“ and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ ”’? 

So in the Creed of Lucian, (quoted p. 129 below), these words 
of our Lord are referred to as the foundation upon which the 
Creed was built. 

Thus also Gregory of Nyssa says, “And afterwards he [1. e. 
‘our Lord] adds the words by which they [1. e. his disciples] 
‘were about to take captive as in a net the whole earth, and 
“in which is contained the whole mystery of true religion ; for he 
“says, ‘Go and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
“ of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teach- 


Θεὲ ᾿Αγένητε, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον, Ὅταν δὲ προσεύχεσθε, λέγετε, Πάτερ ἡμῶν ὁ ἐν Tots 
οὐρανοῖς. καὶ τὸ κεφάλαιον δὲ τῆς πίστεως ἡμῶν εἰς τοῦτο συντείνειν ἠθέλησε, κε- 
λεύσας ἡμᾶς βαπτίζεσθαι, οὐκ εἰς ὄνομα ᾿Αγενήτου καὶ Γενητοῦ, οὐδὲ εἰς ὄνομα 
Κτίστου καὶ Κτίσματος, adn εἰς ὄνομα Πάτρος καὶ Ὑἱοῦ καὶ ἁγίου Πνεύματος. 
Contra Arianos Orat. la. § 34. ed. Ben. tom. i. pp. 438, 9. (orat. 2a. ed. Colon. 
vol. i. p. 341.) See also orat. 4. ὃ 21. tom. i. p. 633. (or, orat. 5. tom. i. 
p- 535.) And so in the Treatise, “Contra Sabellii Gregales,” attributed to Atha- 
nasius, and supposed by Du Pin and others to be genuine, though the Benedictines 
place it among those of doubtful genuineness, it is said, Μηδεὶς ἀρνούμενος τὰ Τρία 
τὴν Movdda εὑρίσκειν νομιζέτω, GAN ἐν TH Τριάδι νοείτω τὸ ἕν, ἔχων τὸ κεφάλαιον 
τῆς πίστεως ἐν τῷ βαπτίσματι καὶ ἐν ταῖς τρισὶν ἁγίαις σφραγῖσι. ὃ 8. ed. Ben. 
tom. ii. p. 43. (ed. Col. vol. i. p. 658.) The “ Epistola ad Jovianum,” vol. ii. 
p. 241, (or, p. 34) contains a similar passage, but I do not quote it, as that Letter 
is generally considered spurious. 

1 Σύμβολον οὖν τῆς πίστεως ἡμῶν ὁμοούσιος ἡ Τριὰς. Ed. Bened. tom. ii. p. 30. 
(ed. Colon. 1686. tom.i. p. 571.) This letter is considered by Du Pin and others as 
genuine, but the Benedictines have placed it among the doubtful. 

5 Οὕτως φρονοῦμεν, καὶ οὕτως βαπτίζομεν εἰς Τριάδα ὁμοούσιον, κατὰ τὴν ἐντο- 
λὴν αὐτοῦ τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ εἰπόντος" Πορευθέντες μαθητεύσατε 


x. τ᾿ A. Serm. de fide. § 4. ed. Bened. Paris. tom. ii. p. 228. (ed. Par. 1618. tom. 
ii, p. 250.) 
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“ ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
“you. 7’! And so in another place he says, “ We believe in 
“ accordance with that faith which our Lord set forth to the 
“ disciples, saying, ‘ Go and teach all nations, &c. This is the 
“ declaration of the mystery by which, through the birth from 
“ above, our nature is changed from that which is mortal to 
“ that which is immortal.”’” 

And thus speaks Augustine: “ Who can be ignorant that it 
“is not Christ’s baptism, if the words of the Gospel, in which 
“ the Creed is contained, have been there wanting.’’® 

Thus also Hilary : “To believers the word of God, which was 
“transfused into our ears by the testimony of the Evangelist 
“ united with the power of its own truth, was sufficient, when 
‘the Lord says, ‘Go and teach all nations, baptizing them,’ &e. 
“ | Matt. xxvii. 19, 20.] For what is there which concerns the 
“mystery of the salvation of man, which is not contained in it ? 
“ Or what is there which remains to be said, or is obscure? All 
“ things are complete, as from one who is complete, and perfect, 
“as from-one who is perfect... . But we are compelled, through 
“the sins of heretics and blasphemers, to handle points of 
“which we have no permission to speak ; to climb the heights 
“ οὗ Divine truth ; to speak of ineffable mysteries ; to presume 
‘‘ beyond what is revealed to us.... Their infidelity carries us 
‘into the region of doubt and danger, when it is necessary to 
“put forward anything concerning things so great and recon- 
“ dite beyond the heavenly rule. The Lord had said, that the 
“nations were to be baptized in the name of the Father, and 


1 Kal ἐπιφέρει λοιπὸν τὰ ῥήματα δι᾽ ὧν ἔμελλον τὴν οἰκουμένην ὅλην σαγηνεύειν, 
καὶ ἐν οἷς ἐστιν ἅπαν τὸ τῆς εὐσεβείας μυστήριον. Πορευθέντες γὰρ, φησι, μαθη- 
τεύσατε πάντα τὰ ἔθνη, βαπτίζοντες κ. τ. A. De resurr. orat. 2a, Op. ed. Par. 
1615—18. tom. ii. p. 846. (ed. Paris. 1638. tom. iii. p. 414.) 

2 Πιστεύομεν οὖν καθὼς ἐξέθετο τοῖς μαθηταῖς τὴν πίστιν ὃ Κύριος ὃ εἰπών" ὅτι 
πορευθέντες μαθητεύσατε κ. τ. A. [Matt. xxviii. 19.] Οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ λόγος τοῦ 
μυστηρίου, ἐν ᾧ διὰ τῆς ἄνωθεν γεννήσεως μετασκεύαζεται ἡμῶν ἡ φύσις ἀπὸ τοῦ 
φθαρτοῦ πρὸς τὸ ἄφθαρτον. Id. Contr. Eunom. Orat. la. ed. 1615. tom. ii. p. 2. 
(Orat. 2a. ed. 1638. tom. ii.) 

3 Quis nesciat non esse baptismum Christi, si verba Evangelica quibus symbolum 
constat illic defuerint. Aug. De bapt. contra Donat. lib. 6. ο. 25. Op. ed. Bened. 
Paris. tom. ix. col. 176. There can be no doubt what the “verba Evangelica” 
mean, as he had said just before, “ Deus adest Evangelicis verbis suis, sine quibus 
baptismus Christi consecrari non potest.” 
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“the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The form (or, rule) of faith is 
“ certain; but as it regards the heretics, the whole meaning 15 
“ ambiguous.” 

And lastly, thus speaks Theodoret : “ ¢ Go,’ said he, ‘ and 
“teach all nations, baptizing them,’ &c. And, according to 
“this law, both the divine apostles, and the teachers of the 
“ Church who followed them, teach those who come to them to 
‘ believe in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
“ Holy Ghost ; and baptize those who are thus taught, in the 
“ namé of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The foundation of “the Creed,” therefore, was laid in these 
words delivered by our Lord himself. Each bishop or church, 
baptizing, according to our Saviour’s command, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, required 
first and principally a brief confession of belief in the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, in the terms which they thought most suitable 
to the orthodox faith; and this direction of our Lord was evi- 
dently considered by the early Fathers as intimating that the 
sum and substance of the Christian faith consisted in such a 
confession ; and hence Christians are called by Tertullian, 
ἐς those who believe in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. ””? 

That any determinate amplification of the original Baptismal 
confession (i. 6. one including certain fixed and definite points) 
was made by the Apostles, there is not the slightest ground to 


1 Sufficiebat credentibus Dei sermo, qui in aures nostras Evangelista testimonio 
cum ipsa veritatis suee virtute transfusus est, cum dicit Dominus, ‘ Euntes nunc 
docete omnes gentes, baptizantes eos,’ &e. Quid enim in eo de sacramento salutis 
humane non continetur? Aut quid est, quod sit reliquum aut obscurum? Plena 
sunt omnia ut a pleno, et a perfecto perfecta .... Sed compellimur heereticorum 
et blasphemantium vitiis illicita agere, ardua scandere, ineffabilia eloqui, inconcessa 
presumere .... Horum infidelitas in anceps nos ac periculum protrahit, ut necesse 
sit de tantis ac tam reconditis rebus aliquid ultra preescriptum cceleste proferre. 
Dixerat Dominus baptizandas gentes in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. 
Forma fidei certa est; sed quantum ad hereticos omnis sensus incertus est. 
Hilar. De Trin. iib. 2. §§ 1, 2, 5. ed. Bened. Paris 1693. col. 787, 788, 790. 

° Πορευθέντες γὰρ, ἔφη, μαθητεύσατε... .. Κατὰ τοῦτον δὲ τὸν νόμον καὶ οἱ 
θεῖοι ᾿Απόστολοι, καὶ of μετ᾽ ἐκείνους τῆς ἐκκλησίας διδάσκαλοι, μαθητεύουσι τοὺς 
προσίοντας πιστεύειν εἰς τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ Πατρὺς, καὶ τοῦ Ὑἱοῦ, καὶ τοῦ ἁγίου Πνεύματος, 
καὶ τοὺς μαθητευθέντας βαπτίζουσιν εἰς τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ Πατρὸς, κ. τ. A. Theod. 
Har. Fab. lib. iv. ο. 1. ed. Schulz. tom. iv. pp. 350, 1. 

7 Sanctum Paracletum, sanctificatorem fidei eorum qui credunt in Patrem et 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum. Adv, Prax. c. 2. Op. ed. 1664. p. 501. 
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suppose. The testimony of the earliest Creeds is certainly 
opposed to such an idea; for while the degree of similarity 
there is among them is fully accounted for by recollecting that 
common foundation from which they originated,—namely, our 
Lord’s precept for baptism,—the variations they exhibit show, 
that there was no definite confession formed upon that foundation 
by apostolical authority. And as the time at which some of the 
articles now found in “ the Apostles’ Creed” were inserted, can 
be traced, (as we shall prove presently,) and as these articles 
were inserted by ecclesiastical authority, so the articles pre- 
viously inserted may have been placed there by the same 
authority. 

“ The earliest Christian Church,” says L’Estrange, “knew, I 
* conceive, no other ereed, no other confession of faith, as ante- 
“ cedently necessary to baptism.... than that of belief in the 
“ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as was the direction of our 
“Saviour relating to baptism.... Afterwards, as upstart here- 
“ sics did administer occasion, several articles were added in 
‘‘ opposition to those false teachers.”! The same view of this 
question is taken by Bishop Stillingfleet.’ 
“ That in the more antient times,” says Dr. Barrow, “there was 
no one form generally fixed and agreed upon, to omit other 
arguments that persuade it, is hence probable, for that the most 
learned and generally knowing persons of those times, when 
in their apologies against disbelievers for Christianity, or in 
their assertions of its genuine principles and doctrines against 
misbelievers, they, by the nature and sequel of their discourse, 
are engaged to sum up the principal doctrines of our religion, 
they do not yet (as reason did require, and they could hardly 
have avoided doing, had there been any such constantly and 
universally settled or avowed form,) allege any such; but 
rather from their own observation of the common sense 
agreed upon, and in their own expression, set down those 
main doctrines wherein the chief Churches did consent ; as 
may be seen by divers of them, especially by Tertullian, the 
oldest of the Latins, if we compare several places wherein he 
“ delivers the rule of faith (as he constantly calls it, that is, 


1 Alliance of Div. Offices, 2d. ed. p. 168. 2 Vindic. of Doct. of Trin. p. 225. 
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“ such a summary of Christian principles by which the truth of 
“ doctrines concerning matters therein touched might be exa- 
“ mined) ; wherein I say he delivers such rules of faith to the 
“ same purpose in sense, but in language somewhat different, 
“ vet never referring us to any standing and more authentic form. 
« Among these forms, that which now passes under the title of 
“ the Apostles’ Creed (about which we discourse) seems to have 
“been peculiar to the Roman Church, and that very antiently 
“ (as to the chief articles thereof, for it appears that in process 
“ of time it hath been somewhat altered, especially by addition) ; 
“and because it had been used from such antiquity, that its 
‘original composition and use were not known, was presumed 
“to have derived from the Apostles, the first planters of that 
“ Church (as it was then usual to repute all immemorial customs to 
“ be deduced from apostolical tradition) ; or possibly because the 
“ Roman Church (as in common belief founded by the two 
“ oveat apostles, Peter and Paul,) was, by way of excellency, 
“ called the apostolical Church, and the succession of Roman 
“ bishops, sedes apostolica, so whatever belonged to that Church 
“ obtained the same denomination; and among the rest, the 
“ Roman symbol might, for that reason, be called symbolum 
 anostolicum ; that is, symbolum ecclesie apostolice. For that 
“it was compiled by joint advice, or by particular contributions 
“ of all the Apostles, is a conceit sustained by very weak grounds, 
“and assailed by very strong objections; as that a matter of 
“ so illustrious remarkableness, and of so great concernment, 
“ should be nowhere mentioned in the Apostolic Acts, nor by 
“any authentic record attested (and, indeed, had it been so 
“ testified, it must have attained canonical authority); that it 
“ was not received by all Churches; and that those which used 
“the substance thereof were so bold therewith as to alter and 
“ enlarge it, are considerations ordinarily objected thereto ; but 
“that which most effectually to my seeming doth render such 
“ original thereof altogether uncertain, (and doth amount almost 
“to a demonstration against it, 1 mean against the truth, or, 
“which is all one in matters of this nature, its certainty of being 
‘‘ composed by the Apostles,) is that which I before intimated ; 
“viz, that the most antient (and thuse the most inquisitive and 
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“ best seen in such matters) were either wholly ignorant that 
“such a form, pretending the apostles for its authors, was 
“extant, or did not accord to its pretence, or did not at all 
“rely upon the authenticalness thereof; otherwise (as I before 
“ urged) it is hardly possible that they should not have in most 
“ direct and express manner alleged it, and used its authority 
“against those wild heretics who impugned some points 
“ thereof.””! 

I conclude this head with the following observation of the 
Bishop of Lincoln. “The inference to be drawn from a com- 
“parison of different passages scattered through Tertullian’s 
“writings is, that the Apostles’? Creed in its present form was 
{ 
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not known to him as a summary of faith; but {of which there 
c 


nN 


can be no doubt} that the various clauses of which it is com- 
posed were generally reccived as articles of faith by orthodox 
** Christians.” " 


So little ground has Mr. Newman for his remark,—“ This 
c 
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elementary confession [i.e. “I believe in Jesus Christ] 
{ 


΄ι 


seems, even before the Apostles’ death, to have been expanded 
‘ 


σς 


and moulded into form, and in that form or type it has remained 
€ 


an 


up to this day in the Baptismal Service. I say this was done 
{ 
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in the Apostles’ days, because history bears witness to the fact, 
¢ 
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calling it ‘the Creed,’ ‘the Apostles’ Creed,’ the treasure 
c 


Nn 


and legacy of faith which the Apostles had left to their con- 
verts.” (p. 260.) That it may be said to contain “ the faith 
which the apostles had left to their converts,” is very true, (and 


{ 


nN 


we can prove it by their writings,) but this is no proof that the 
Creed was “moulded into form” in the days of the Apostles ; 
and when Mr. Newman adds, that “this was done in the 
“ Apostles’ days, because history bears witness to the fact, 
“calling it ‘the Creed,’ ‘the Apostles’ Creed,’ ” he very sadly 
misrepresents the real state of the case. IJ? is not till quite the 
close of the fourth century that we hear anything about “ the 
Apostles’ Creed.” The name (symbolum apostolorum) certainly 
is given to the Creed about that period by some writers, bud 


1 Exposition on the Creed, init. See his works, Oxf. 1818, vol. v. pp. 221—38. 
3 Eccl. Hist. illustrated from Tertullian, 3d ed. 1845. p. 306. 
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only in the Latin Church,‘ and the period at which they lived is 
evidently too late to admit of their evidence being considered as 
suflicient to establish such a matter. So that from the time of 
Erasmus very few authors of repute have maintained the opi- 
nion that the Creed was, strictly speaking, an apostolical for- 
mula. Indeed how to account for such statements from a 
student of antiquity I know not. 

That “the Apostles’ Creed,” and all the other Creeds of the 
orthodox, might be said to be “the faith (or, ereed,) delivered 
by the'holy apostles,”? as they are often called by the Fathers, 
is no doubt true, because they may be proved from Scripture ; 
and the name is in fact applied to any orthodox summary of the 
faith ;> but this is very different from speaking of the Apostles as 
the authors of the formule themselves; which, had it been the 
case, would have been stated by the Fathers in defence of them, 
and have rendered thei proofs of the statements contained in 
them, from the writings of the Apostles, unnecessary. 

The Creed called by us “ the Apostles’ Creed,” therefore, has 
got that name appropriated to it with us merely through the 
partiality of some authors of repute in the Latin Church at the 
end of the fourth century to the Creed of their own church, for 
it has clearly no more right to the title than the Creeds of the 
Oriental Churches, of which the most antient extant are those 
of the churches of Ceesarea and Jerusalem,* given respectively by 

1 T say this on the authority of Du Pin, himsclf a Romanist. 

2 As Epiphanius says of a Creed given by him as the baptismal Creed of his 
church, and which differs much, both from that called “the Apostles’,’” and the 
Nicene,—Kal αὕτη μὲν i) πίστις παρεδόθη ard τῶν ἁγίων ἀποστόλων, Kal ἐν ἐκκλη- 
σίᾳ τῇ ἁγίᾳ πόλει, ἀπὸ πάντων ὁμοῦ τῶν ἁγίων ἐπισκόπων ὑπὲρ τριακοσίων δέκα τὸν 
ἀριθμὸν. Epiph. Anchor. § 120. Op. ed. Petay. Paris. 1622. tom. 2. p. 128. 

3 As Cyril of Jerusalem calls the instructions which he had given to his cate- 
chumens—rijs παραδοθείσης buiy εἰς ἐπαγγελίαν ἁγίας καὶ ἀποστολικῆς πίστεως. 
Cat. 18. § 14. ed. Milles. Oxon. 1703. p. 274. (ed. 1631. p. 224.) 

41 40 not notice the Creed given by some writers as the antient Oriental 
Creed, derived from the Exposition of Rufinus upon the Creed, because it is 
derived from thence merely by inferential reasoning. The Creed which he there 
gives is, as he himself tells us, the Creed of the Church of Aquileia ; but from his 
occasional notice of some discrepancies between that and the Creeds of Rome and 
the churches of the East, it has been taken for granted, that these latter Creeds 


were precisely the same as that of Aquileia, which he gives, except in the passages 
he has noted. This may be so, but it is merely conjecture. 
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Eusebius of Caesarea (as already quoted) and Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, (both of them, by the way, more antient writers than any 
from whom we have the Creeds of the Latin Church,) nor have 
any of those Creeds a better right to the title than the Creeds of 
the Councils of Nice and Constantinople.' Each of these Creeds 
is, in fact, an exposition by one or more pastors of the Church, 
of the faith delivered by the apostles, (whether taken from their 
oral or written tradition is hereafter to be considered); an expo- 
sition gradually extended from that simple confession of faith 
required from the eunuch by Philip, (Acts vil. 37,) or that con- 
fession of faith in the Trinity, to which our Lord’s directions for 
baptism (Matt. xxvii. 19) would lead. And that which is coin- 
monly called among us “the Apostles’? Creed,” we might more 
properly name, with Dr. Barrow, the antient Roman Creed, to 
distinguish it from those of Jerusalem and Nice and others, 
which are equally entitled with it to the name of the Apostles’ 
Creed. And so, indeed, it is called by Rufinus.? In fact the 
appellation is merely due to the spirit in which the Church of 
Rome has acted from a very carly period,® attempting to obtain 
currency for all her rites and usages, by calling them apostolical. 

It is maintained, 

3. That what is called “the Apostles’ Creed” gradually at- 
tained its present form, and that two at least of the Articles it 
now contains were not inserted in it before the fourth century. 

Tt will have been already observed, that in the Creeds or 
confessions of faith just quoted from the works of Irenwus 
and Tertullian, the faith is comprised in the articles re- 
lating to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, none of those 
which follow in our present Creed being introduced except 
that of the resurrection of the flesh, which is connected 
with the articles relating to the Son, nor that of the descent 


1 This Creed has in fact been called “the Apostles’ Creed” even in the Latin 
Church, which may suggest the probability that this title was not always intended 
to imply that the Apostles had delivered the formula, but only the faith contained 
in it. In an antient missal in use in the Latin Church about the year 700, it is 
said of this Creed, “ Finito Symbolo Apostolorum, dicat sacerdos,” ἄς, Miss. ed. 
Argent. 1557, p. 41. See Usher, De Rom. Eccles. Symb. Apost. vet. aliisque fid. 
form. Oxon. 1660. p. 16. 

3 See p. 137 below. 

8 See Firmilian’s Letter to Cyprian, in Cyprian’s Works. 
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into hell. Such also is the case in all the Creeds down to that 
of the Nicene Council, that also included. 

For the satisfaction of the reader, I will here add them in the 
order in which they occur. 

Among them may be noticed the statement made by Origen 
at the beginning of his work, “ On first principles,” wherein he 
lays down the doctrines maintamed, as he conceives, by succes- 
sional delivery in the Churches from the time of the Apostles ; 
though this statement is hardly to be reckoned a brief summary 
of the chief articles of the faith, takmg, as it seems, a much 
wider range. However the reader will find it m the next 
chapter. 

There is, however, in a work attributed to Origen, a delivery 
of such a summary, as follows :—“I believe that there 15 one God 
“and Creator and Maker of all things, and God the Word 
“ derived from him, consubstantial, eternal, who in the last 
“ times took upon him human nature of Mary, and was cruci- 
“fied and rose again from the dead. And I believe also the 
“ Holy Ghost, who is eternal.”! This work, however, is not 
considered to be a genuine work of Origen. 

The next in order is the Creed of Gregory of Neocesarea, 
commonly called Gregory the Thaumaturg, which Gregory 
Nyssen tells us remained to his time the creed of initiation 
in the Church of Neocesarea ;* and which, if we believe Gregory 
Nyssen’s account in his hfe of him, was revealed to him in a 
vision from heaven. It runs thus:— There is one God, the 
“ Father of the lvmg Word, the subsisting Wisdom and 
“ Power, and the eternal Image [of the Father]. A perfect 
“ Begetter ofa perfect Being, a Father of an only-begotten Son. 
“There is one Lord, one of one, God of God, the character and 
“image of the Godhead, the operative Word, Wisdom compre- 
“ hending the system of the universe, and Power creative of the 
“‘ whole creation, a true Son ofa true Father, invisible of in- 
‘visible, and incorruptible of incorruptible, and immortal of 


1 De recta in Deum fide sive Dial, Contr. Marcion. ὃ 1. Op. Orig. ed. Bened. 
Paris. tom. i. p. 804. 

2 AP ἧς μυσταγωγεῖται μέχρι τοῦ νῦν ὁ ἐκείνοις Aads. De vita S. Greg. Thau- 
mat, Greg. Nyss. Op. ed. 1615. tom, ii. p.978. (ed. 1638. iii, 546.) 
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“ immortal, and eternal of eternal, And there is one Spirit, who 
“ has his existence from God, and through the Son was mani- 
“ fested to men, a perfect image of the perfect Son, Life, the 
“Cause of those that live, the Fountain of holiness, Sane- 
“ tity, the Author of sanctification ; in whom is manifested God 
“the Father, who is above all and in all, and God the Son, who 
“ pervades all. A perfect Trinity, neither divided nor separated 
“from one another in glory, eternity, or dominion. In this 
“ Trinity, therefore, there is nothing created or servile, nor any- 
“ thing introduced into it as not existing before and afterwards 
“added to it. Never, therefore, was the Father without the 
“Son, nor the Son without the Spirit, but the same Trinity 
“ existed always unchanged and invariable.” | 

The next is the Creed of Lucian the Martyr, which is as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ We believe, agreeably to the Evangelical and Apo- 
“ stolical tradition [1.e. the New Testament], in one God the 
* Father, Almighty, the Creator and Maker and Administrator 
“ of the universe, of whom are all things. And in one Lord 
“ Jesus Christ, his only-begotten Son, who is God, by whom 
“are all things; who was begotten before the worlds of the 
“ Father, God of God, whole of whole, one of one, Perfect of 
** Perfect, King of King, Lord of Lord, the living Word, living 
* Wisdom, the true Light, the Way, the Truth, the Resurree- 
“ tion, the Shepherd, the Gate, the inconvertible and unchange- 
* able image of the Deity, the exact image of the essence, and 
** wisdom, and power, and glory of the Father, the first-born of 
“every creature, who was in the beginning with God, God the 
“ Word, according to what is said in the Gospel, ‘And the 
“ Word was God,’ by whom all things were made, and in whom 
all things consist ; who in the last days descended from on 
high and was born of a virgin, according to the Scriptures, 
“ and was made man, the Mediator between God and men, the 
“ Apostle of our faith and Giver of life, as he says, ‘ For I came 
“ down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but. the will of 
“him who sent me;’ who suffered for us and rose again the 

1 Gregor. Thaumat. Op. ed. Par. 1622, p. 1, and Gregor. Nyss. Op. ed. 1615. 
tom. 2, pp. 978, 9. (ed. 1638. iii. 546.) 
VOL, 1. K 
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“ third day, and ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right 
“hand of the Father, and shall come again with glory and 
“ power to judge the quick and the dead. And im the Holy 
“ Ghost, who is given to believers for their comfort and sancti- 
“ fication and perfecting. As also our Lord Jesus Christ com- 
“ manded his disciples, saying, ‘Go and teach all nations, bap- 
“ tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
“ of the Holy Ghost,’ to wit, of a Father who is truly a Father, 
“ and of a Son who is truly a Son, and of a Holy Spirit who is 
“truly a Holy Spirit; the names not being applied unmean- 
“ ingly and to no purpose, but signifying precisely the proper 
“ hypostasis, and order, and glory of each of those named, that 
“in hypostasis they are three but in consent one. Therefore 
“ holding this faith even from the beginning, and holding it to 
“ the end before God and Christ, we anathematize all heretical 
“ false doctrine ; and if any one teaches contrary to the whole- 
“some right faith of the Scriptures, saying, that there is or was 
“a time or season or age before the Son was begotten, let him 
“ 6 anathema. And if any one says that the Son is a being 
“* created as one of created things, or procreated as one of things 
“ procreated, or made as one of things made, and not as the 
“ divine Scriptures have delivered each of the things aforesaid, 
“or if he teaches or preaches anything else contrary to what 
“we have received, let him be anathema. For we truly and 
“ yeverently believe and follow all those things that are delivered 
“ to us from the divine Scriptures by prophets and apostles.”’! 

These, with the formularies given above from Irenzus, &c. 
are the only Creeds that remain of the period anterior to the 
Council of Nice.’ 

In that Council, Eusebius, Bishop of Czsarea, who took a 

1 The original of this confession is to be found in Athanasius, Epist. De Syn. 
Arim. et Seleuc. § 23, and Socrat. Hist. Eccl. lib. 2. ο. 10. A Latin translation 
of it is given by Hilary in his book De Synodis, § 29, who also vindicates its 
orthodoxy from the suspicion that had been attached to it from its having been 
referred to by the Arians, in which he is followed by Bishop Bull, (Def. fid. Nic. 
ii. 13. 6,) who proves that Lucian was the author of it, and Bingham, (Antiq. 
book x. ¢. 4. § 6.) 


* Ido not notice the Creed inserted in the Apostolical Constitutions, because 
they are confessedly spurious, and of very uncertain age. 
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leading part in it, gave the following as the antient Creed of 
the Church of Cesarea, as we learn from his Letter to the inha- 
bitants of Ceesarea, respecting the acts of this Council, pre- 
served by Athanasius! and others.” “The formula, therefore, 
“ proposed by us, which was read before our most pious em- 
“ peror, and approved as sound, runs thus, — As we received 
“ from the bishops that were before us, both in the catechetical 
“ instructions and when we were baptized, and as we have learnt 


“ from the divine Scriptures, and as we have believed and taught 


“ when holding the office of presbyter and in the episcopate 
“itself, so still believing, we lay before you our Creed; and it 
* is this;—We believe in one God the Father Almighty, the 
¢ 


σι 


Maker of all things visible and invisible; and in one Lord 
“ Jesus Christ, the Word of God, God of God, Light of Light, 
“ Life of Life, the only begotten Son, the first-born of every 
“ creature, begotten of the Father before all worlds, (or, ages,) 
“ by whom also all things were made, who for our salvation was 
““ incarnate, and lived among men, and suffered, and rose again 
“ the third day, and ascended unto the Father, and shall come 
“ again in glory to judge the quick and dead. We believe also 
“ in one Holy Spirit, believing each one of these to be and exist, 
“ the Father to be truly a Father, and the Son truly a Son, and 
“ the Holy Spirit truly a Holy Spirit, as also our Lord, when 
“he sent forth his disciples to preach, said, ‘Go and teach all 
“ nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit.’ ” 

The Creed published by the Council of Nice (preserved to us 
in the letter of Eusebius just quoted and in other works®) was as 
follows ;—‘ We believe in one God the Father Almighty, Maker 
*€ of all things visible and invisible. And in one Lord Jesus 
“ Christ, the Son of God, begotten of the Father, the only- 
* begotten, that is, of the substance of the Father, God of God, 
“ Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten not made, of 


1 Athan. Epist. de decret. Syn. Nic. sub fin. 

2 Socr. Hist. Eccl. lib. 1. ο. 8; Theodoret. Hist. Eccl. lib. 1. ¢. 12; &e. 

3 Athanas. Epist. ad Jovian. ὃ 3. Theodoret. Hist. Eccl. lib. 4. c. 3. Socr. Hist. 
Eccl. lib. 1. c. 8. Basil. M. Epist. 125. Op. ed. Ben. Paris. tom. 3. p. 215, &e. 
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“ one substance with the Father, by whom all things were made 
“ both that are in heaven and that are in carth, who for us men 
“and for our salvation came down and was incarnate, hav- 
“ine been made man, suffered, and rose again the third day, 
“ascended into heaven, and shall come to judge the quick and 
“dead. And in the Holy Spirit. And those who say that 
‘ there was a time when the Son of God was not, and that he 
“ was not before he was begotten, and that he was made out of 
“ nothing, or those who say that he is of another hypostasis, or 
“ substance, or that he is a creature convertible or changeable, 
‘the Catholie Church anathematizes.” 

Now in all these various forms it will be observed, that there 
is not one of them which includes more than the confession 
relating to the Trinity. And so the Creed is often referred to 
by the Fathers, as consisting of belief in the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Thus Cyril of Alexandria, says ;—‘“ For he [1. e. 
“ Christ] offers our confession, that is, our faith, which we are 
“ also accustomed rightly to make, saying, We believe in God 
“ the Father Almighty, and in one Lord Jesus Christ his Son, 
“and in the Holy Ghost.”! And again,—“ There is made by 
“us the confession of the right faith m one God the Father 
“ Almighty, and in one Lord Jesus Christ his Son, and in one 
“ Holy Ghost.’’? 

There is also a passage in the writings of Tertullian, which 
seems very clearly to intimate that the earliest Creed or symbol 
was only a confession relating to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. Speaking of the Holy Spirit as the “leader into αὐ 
truth,” he adds, “ which, according to the Christian sacrament, 
is in the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.”’? The 
term sacrament, we may observe, is applied by other authors 
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* Ἱερουργεῖ γὰρ ἡμῶν τὴν ὁμολογίαν, τουτέστι τὴν πίστιν, ἣν καὶ ὀρθῶς κατειθίσ- 
μεθα ποιεῖσθαι, λέγοντες" Πιστεύομεν εἰς ἕνα Θεὸν πατέρα παντοκράτορα: καὶ εἰς ἕνα 
Κύριον Ἰησοῦν Χριστὸν τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ" καὶ εἰς τὸ Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον. Cyrill. Alex. 
De recta fide ad Reg.—Op. ed. Aubert. tom. v. P. 2. p. 148. 

2. Ἢ τῆς ὀρθῆς πίστεως ὁμολογία πράττεται πρὸς ἡμῶν εἰς ἕνα Θεὸν, κ. τ. λ. Id. 
ib. p. 158. 

* Deductorem omnis veritatis, que est in Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto secun- 
dum Christianum sacramentum. Adv. Prax. c. 30. ed. 1664. p- 518. 
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also to the Creed ;! and Ambrose compares it to the soldier’s 
*‘ sacrament (or, oath) of warfare.”’ ἢ 

It was therefore the opinion of Erasmus and Vossius, that 
the Creed for more than three centuries did not extend further 
than that ; and their opinion is adopted by Bishop Stillingfleet ;* 
and certainly as it respects that collection of articles which the 
earliest Fathers have pointed out to us as comprising the chief 
points of Christian doctrine, and called “the rule of faith,” it 15 
clear from the passages quoted above, that it did not extend 
further than that confession. 

But then this rule of faith was not during that whole period 
identical with the whole confession required to be made at bap- 
tis; and it appears to me that the want of this distinction has 
occasioned much of the disagreement which appears in the 
various accounts given of the history of the Creed. The Creed 
or Rule of faith, as given by the earliest Fathers, comprised 
only the articles relating to the Trinity, (if we except that on 
the resurrection of the flesh,) and in that state probably formed 
for some time the whole baptismal confession, that confession 
being, as we have scen, derived from our Lord’s precept for 
baptism (Matt. xxvii. 19, 20) ; but it scems clear that from an 
early period there were generally added to that confession some 
other points, which, though not at first inserted in the Creed, 
formed the subject of @ separate interrogation at baptisin. 

Thus Tertullian, in his Tract on baptism, says, “ But when 
“both the declaration of faith and the promise of salvation 
“were pledged by the Three, there is necessarily annexed the 
“ mention of the Church, since where the Three are, that 15, 
“the Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit, there is the Church, 
* which is the body of the Three.’’# 

ἥ ' As Rutinus in Apol. adv. Hieron. lib. i. § 5. “sacramentum symboli.” (Op. 
ἂς ed. Vallars. Ver. 1745. col. 311.) and Hieron. Ad Pammach. contra Joann. Hieros. 
(See p. 115 above.) 

? Militia sacramentum. De virg. lib. 3. 6. 4. § 20. Op. ed. Bened. Paris. 

tom. 2. col. 179. 

3 Vindication of doctrine of the Trinity, pp. 225, 6. 
4 Quum autem sub Tribus et testatio fidei et sponsio salutis pignerentur, neces- 
sario adjicitur Ecclesia mentio; quoniam ubi Tres, id est, Pater et Filius et 


Spiritus Sanctus, ibi Ecclesia, qua Trium corpus est. De baptisino, c. 6. ed. 1664. 
Ῥ. 226. See also c. 11. p. 228. 
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And Cyprian still more clearly intimates that such was the 
case ;—“If,” he says, “any one starts this objection, that 
“« Novatian retains the same form of baptism which the Catholic 
“ Church holds, that he baptizes with the same Creed as our- 
“ selves, that he acknowledges the same God the Father, the 
“ same Son the Christ, the same Holy Spirit, and consequently 
“ that he may assume the power of baptizing, because he seems 
“ not to differ from us in the interrogation used at baptism, let 
“ such an one, whoever thinks to object this, know first, that 
“there is not one and the same form of Creed to us and the 
“ schismaties, nor the same interrogation. For when they say, 
«Dost thou believe the remission of sins and life eternal 
“ through the holy Church? they speak falsely in the mterro- 
“ gation, since they have not a Church.””! 

And again; “The very interrogation which takes place at 
“‘ baptism is a witness of the truth. For when we say, ‘ Dost 
“thou believe in eternal life and the remission of sins through 
“ the holy Church,’ we mean that remission of sins is not given 
“ but in the Church,’’* 

In the first of these passages Cyprian clearly seems to distin- 
guish between the symbol or Creed containing the confession 
relating to the Trinity from the interrogation relating to “ re- 
mission of sins and life everlasting through the holy Church,” 
or at any rate his words imply that these points were the sub- 
ject of a distinct and separate interrogation. And by a passage 
in the letter of Firmilian, Bishop of Caesarea, to Cyprian, this 
matter is placed, I thik, beyond doubt, where, speaking of a 


* “Quod si aliquis illud opponit, ut dicat eandem Novatianum legem tenere, 
quam Catholica Ecclesia teneat, eodem symbolo, quo et nos, baptizare, eundem 
nosse Deum Patrem, eundem Filium Christum, eundem Spiritum Sanctum, ac 
propter hoc usurpare eum potestatem baptizandi posse, quod videatur in interro- 
gatione baptismi a nobis non discrepare; sciat, quisquis hoc opponendum putat, 
primum non esse unam nobis et schismaticis symboli legem, neque eandem interro- 
gationem. Nam cum dicunt ; ‘ Credis remissionem peccatorum et vitam seternam 
per sanctam Ecclesiam,’ mentiuntur in interrogatione, quando non habeant eccle- 
siam.”—Cypr. Ep. ad Magn. Ep. 69. ed. Fell. Pt. 2. p. 183. (Ep. 76. Pamel.) 

“Sed et ipsa interrogatio, que fit in baptismo, testis est veritatis. Nam cum 
dicimus, ‘ Credis in vitam eternam et remissionem peccatorum per sanctam Eccle- 
siam,’ intelligimus remissionem peccatorum non nisi in Ecclesia dari.’—EgusD. Ep. 
ad Januarium, &c. Ep. 70. ib. p. 190. (Ep. 70. Pam.) 
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baptism performed by certain heretics, he says, “ΤῸ which 
“neither the Creed of the Trinity, nor the legitimate interroga- 
“ tion, and such as is used by the Church, was wanting.’’! 

And since these remarks were first made in the former edition 
of this work, a passage has come under my observation in the 
(so-called) Apostolical Constitutions recently published from 
the Coptic version,” which, though bearing evident marks of 
interpolation, (and all the copies we have of what are called the 
Apostolical Constitutions are confessedly full of interpolations,) 
seems to confirm the view, that originally the Creed confessed 
at the moment of the baptismal act was very short, bat followed 
afterwards, during the ceremony, by a distinct interrogation of 
the faith of the baptized entering more into detail. 

The passage as it now stands, reads thus ;—“ Let the Deacon 
‘go with him into the water, and ἰοῦ him say to hin, helping 
‘him that he may say, ‘I believe in the only true God, the 
‘“ Father Almighty, and in his only-begotten Son Jesus Christ, 
“ our Lord and Saviour, and in the Holy Spirit, the Quickener ; 
“the Trinity, of the same essence ; one sovercignty, one king- 
“dom, one faith, one baptism; and in the Holy Catholic 
“ Apostolic Church, and in the life everlasting. Amen.” And 
“let him who receives (baptism) repeat after all these, ‘I believe 
“thus. And he who bestows it shall lay his hand upon the 
““ head of him who receives, dipping him three times, confessing 
“ these things each time. And afterwards let him say again, 
«Dost thou believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, the only Son of 
“God the Father; that he became man in a wonderful manner 
“ for us, in an incomprehensible unity, by his Holy Spirit, of 
“ Mary the Holy Virgin, without the seed of man; and that he 
* was crucitied for us under Pontius Pilate, and died of his own 
“will once for our redemption, aud rose on the third day, 
“loosing the bonds (of death): he ascended up into heaven, 
“ and sat on the right hand of his good Father on high, and he 

1 Cui nec symbolum Trinitatis nec interrogatio legitima et ecclesiastica d-fuit. 
Ep. 75, inter Cypriani Ep. ib. p. 223. 

2 The Apostolical Constitutions or Canons of the Apostles in Coptic, with an 
English translation, by H. Tattam, LL.D., &., Archdeacon of Bedford. Printed 


for the Oriental Translation Fund, ἄς. Sold by W. H. Allen & Co., Leadenhall- 
street. 1848, royal Svo. 
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“ cometh again to judge the living and the dead at his appearing 
“and his kingdom? And dost thou believe in the Holy Good 
“ Spirit and Quickener, who wholly purifieth in the Holy 
“ Church ? Let him again say, “1 believe.’” (Constit. 46. 
pp: 59, 60.) 

Here it is evident, that to the Creed repeated on going into 
the water, a Postnicene addition has been made; and no doubt 
this confession, as it originally stcod, stopped at the word 
“ Quickener.””? But we here sec plain evidence, that much that 
was afterwards incorporated into the Creed was originally intro- 
duced as an interrogation made at baptism, distinct from the 
Confession required to be made at the moment of immersion ; 
as if there was at first an unwillingness to add to the brief con- 
fession of a belief in the Trinity required at the performance of 
that act; but interrogations were subjomed to test further the 
faith of the neophyte on matters on which heresies had arisen. 

The poimts noticed in the above passages, then, were clearly 
subjects of intcrrogation at baptism at an early period, but they 
did not then form part of that summary which was called “the 
rule of faith,” which, as derived from our Lord’s precept for 
baptism, was at first kept distinct from these additions, and 
always held to be the most important part of the baptismal 
confession. 

We may add also to the preceding testimonies that of Cyril 
of Jerusalem. For in his fourth Catechetical Lecture, he says, 
—“ But before the delivery of any comment upon the faith, it 
“seems to me to be desirable now to give a compendious sum- 
“mary of the necessary doctrines, (ἀνακεφαλαιώσει συντόμῳ τῶν 
” He then proceeds to give the doc- 
trines relating to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as in the 
Creeds already quoted, and then immediately adds,— Retain 
“this seal, (or, symbol or mark, σφραγίδα,) ever in thy mind. . 
“....And after the knowledge of this venerable and glorious 
“and holy faith, (or Creed, πίστεως,) know also thyself,” &e.1 

Proceeding, however, in the subsequent Lectures to comment 
upon the confession required at baptism, he says, that after the 


“ ἀναγκαίων δογμάτων). 


2. Cyril. Hierosol. Cat. 4. §§ 2, 12, 13. pp. 46, 56. ed. Milles. (Ed. Par. 1681. 
pp. 24, 30.) 
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confession of faith relating to the Trinity, this followed: “In 
“one baptism of repentance for the remission of sins, and in 
“one catholic Church (or, as other editions have it, holy 
“ catholic Church), and in the resurrection of the flesh, and in 
“ the life everlasting.””! 

So that even in the time of Cyril of Jerusalem, in the middle 
of the fourth century, there was a distinction between the Creed 
relating to the Trinity and the whole confession required at 
baptism. 

But from about this time the distinction appears to have 
been very much lost sight of, and the whole of the confession 
required at baptism was spoken of as the Creed, the Rule of 
faith.” 

Further ; it appears from the Creeds we have already quoted, 
that even in the part relating to the Trinity, an article which 
occurs in the (so-called) ‘ Apostles’ Creed,” viz. that relating 
to Christ’s descent into hell, formed no part of the primitive 
summary of the articles of the faith. The first Creed in which 
it appears was one published by the Arians at the Council of 
Ariminum, A. Ὁ. 359, which had also been previously exhibited 
by them at the Council of Sirmium.* It is also to be found 
in the Creed of the Church of Aquileia, given by Rufinus* 
towards the close of this century ; who, however, also tells us, 
that this addition was not to be found in the Creed of the 
Roman Church, nor in the churches of the Kast.° This article, 
therefore, was not introduced into the Creeds of the Roman 
and Oriental churches until after the fourth century. That it 
was a doctrine taught by the Apostles® and Fathers’ there can 

1 Id. Cat. 18. § 11. p. 269. (Ed. 1631. p. 220.) 

3 Since writing the above, I have found that Dr. Waterland favours the view 
taken above of the brevity of the original Creed, and its being only a part of the 
confession required at an early period at baptism. See his “ Importance of the 
doctrine of the Trinity,” c. 6. 

3 Socr. Hist. Eccl. lib. ii, 87. Kal eis τὰ καταχθόνια κατελθόντα. And see 
lib. ii. ce. 41. 

4 Expos. in Symb. Apost. 

5 “In Ecclesize Romanw Symbolo non habetur additum, descendit ad inferna ; 
sed neque in Orientis Ecclesiis habetur hic sermo.”—Expos, in Symb. Ap. art. 
“ Crucifixus,” ἄς. Inter Cypr. Op. ed. Fell. ad fin. p. 22. 

® Acts ii. 27; Eph. iv. 9. 

7 Cyrill. Hieros. Cat. 4. § 8. p. 53. ed Milles. (Ed. 1631. p. 27.) Epiphan. Adv. 


. 
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be no doubt, but it was not inserted in the summary of the 
chief articles of belief for several centuries. Two instances of 
the occurrence of the Creed without it in MSS. of the beginning 
of the eighth century are given by Archbishop Usher; one in 
Greek, at the end of a Latin Psalter of King Athelstan in the 
Cotton Library, written in the year 703, the other in Latin, at 
the end of a Greco-Latin MS. of the Acts of the Apostles in 
the Bodleian Library, written about the same period.’ 

Passing on to the consideration of the articles that follow 
that relating to the Holy Ghost, and considering the Creed as 
we find it when including points not relating to the Trinity, we 
find not a little diversity in their phraseology and number in 
the earliest forms in which they appear. 

Thus in the article relating to the Church, the most antient 
Creeds both of the Greek and Roman churches have only 
the words “holy Church,” the word “catholic” having been 
afterwards added by the Greeks.” And, what is more worthy of 
remark, the article of the “‘communion of saints” is not to be 
found in any Creed or baptismal confession of the first four 
centuries, nor in many of those of a subsequent date. Its 
earliest occurrence, perhaps, is in the 115th and 18] of 
the Sermones de Tempore erroneously ascribed to Augustine. 
Neither of the two antient Creeds mentioned above as given by 
Usher (and which exactly correspond with each other) has the 
words “ catholic ” and “ communion of saints.” And as it may 
be interesting to the reader to see this more antient form of the 
Creed, I will give it as it is presented to us by Usher from the 
Latin copy. 

“Credo in Deum Patrem Omnipotentem; et in Christum 
“ Jesum filium ejus unicum, Dominum nostrum; qui natus est de 
“ Spiritu Sancto et Maria Virgine, qui sub Pontio Pilato cruci- 
“ fixus est et sepultus, tertia die resurrexit a mortuis, ascendit in 
“ coelos, sedet ad dexteram Patris, unde venturus est judicare 
Heer. lib, ii, tom. 2. in Expos, Fid. Cath. ὃ 17: Op. ed. cit. tom. i. p. 1099. 
Tren. hb. iv. 27. ed. Mass. (c. 45. ed. Grab.) And see Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. i. 
c. ult. where an account is given of the preaching of Thaddeus at Edessa, of 
which this article formed one topic. Others are mentioned by Pearson. 


1 Usher De Rom. Eccl. Symb. Apost.; Oxon. 1660. p. 6. 
? See Pearson’s Expos. of the Creed; in loc. 


ao) 
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“ vivos et mortuos : et in Spiritum Sanctum, sanctam Ecclesiam, 
“ remissionem peccatorum, carnis resurrectionem,” ! 

And our learned Archbishop remarks, that this is the Creed 
which is expounded by Maximus of Turin in his Homily 
respecting the delivery of the Creed, and by Augustine in his 
book “De fide et Symbolo,” [written a. 393], who also, at the 
end of that treatise, commends it to all the faithful in these 
words ;—“ Hee est fides que paucis verbis tenenda in Symbolo 
“ novellis Christianis datur. Que pauca verba fidelibus nota 
“sunt: ut credendo subjugentur, Deo subjugati recte vivant, 
“ recte vivendo cor mundent, corde mundo quod credunt in- 
“ telligant.” 

It is maintained, 

4. That the Creeds of the primitive Church were derived 
originally from the holy Scriptures. 

In proof of this I will point out, first, some internal indica- 
tions of the earliest Creeds having been derived from Scripture. 

Thus, in the first Creed given above from Irenzeus, in addi- 
tion to the fact, observable at a glance, that the whole tone of 
the phraseology is remarkably scriptural, we have in one part a 
direct quotation from Phil. 1. 10, 11. The way in which it is 
made also, without acknowledgment, seems an additional proof 
how completely Scripture was the guide throughout, if indeed any 
other evidence than the general phraseology were wanting. I 
subjoin the original below, with one or two references to Scripture 
in illustration of the scriptural nature of the phraseology; and 
the language may in other parts, as any reader conversant with 
the Greek Testament will see, be easily traced to the same 


source.” 


1 1 have altered the ablative of the MS. in the last clause, into the accusative, 
in accordance with Usher’s notice and the Greek and other forms. The alteration 
is clearly required, and is very slight, the m being expressed in antient MSS. by 
merely a short line over the preceding letter; and the MS., as Usher tells us, is 
full of evident mistakes. 

2 Ἢ μὲν yap’ Ἐκκλησία, καίπερ καθ᾽ ὅλης τῆς οἰκουμένης ἕως περάτων τῆς γῆς δι- 
εσπαρμένη, παρὰ δὲ τῶν ᾿Αποστόλων καὶ τῶν ἐκείνων μαθητῶν παραλαβοῦσα τὴν εἰς 
ἕνα Θεὸν Πατέρα παντοκράτορα τὸν πεποιηκότα τὸν οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γῆν καὶ τὰς 
θαλάσσας, καὶ πάντα τὰ ἐν αὐτοῖς, [See Acts iv. 24; xiv. 15.] πίστιν: καὶ εἰς ἕνα 
Χριστὸν Ἰησοῦν, [See 1 Cor. viii. 6, which reference I give on the authority of 
the following passage in Rufinus. “Orientis Ecclesia fere omnes ita tradunt, 
“ ¢Credo in unum Deum Patrem omnipotentem ;’ et rursum in sequenti sermone, 
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Again, in the third of the Creeds quoted above from 'Tertul- 
lian, we have two manifest quotations from Scripture. “ There 
is also,” it runs, “a Son of that one God, namely, is Word, 
“who proceeded from him, by whom all things were made, and 
“ without whom. nothing was made.” “In the beginning,” says 
St. John in his Gospel, “was the Word, and the Word was 
“ with God, &e.; by him all things were made, and without him 
“ was not anything made that was made’? (John i. 1, 3.)' And 
in the words, “that he suffered and was dead and buried, 
according to the Scriptures, and raised again by the Father,’* 
it is evident from other passages of the Treatise where this 
Creed occurs, that there is an allusion to 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4.° 

And this fact is particularly observable in the case of the 
formula we are now considering, of which Tertullian says, that it 
had come down from the beginning of the Gospel, for it clearly 


“‘ ubi nos dicimus, ‘Et in Jesum Christum, unicum Filium ejus, Dominum Nos- 
“ trum,’ ita 111 tradunt, ‘Et in wrxwm Dominum Nostrum Jesum Christum uni- 
“eum Filium ejus.2. Unum scilicet Deum et unnm Dominun, secundum auctori- 
“tatem Pauli Apostoli profitentes.” Ruf. in Symb, art. “In Deum P. O.” ed. 
Fell. p. 18.; and see art. “ In Christ. Jes.,” &e. fin. p. 20. A remarkable obser- 
vation this for one who tells us elsewhere that the Apostles drew up the Creed. | 
τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ, τὸν σαρκωθέντα ὑπὲρ τῆς ἡμετέρας σωτηρίας" Kal εἰς Πνεῦμα 
ἅγιον, τὸ διὰ τῶν προφητῶν κεκηρυχὺς τὰς οἰκονομίας, καὶ τὰς ἐλεύσεις, καὶ τὴν ἐκ 
παρθένου γέννησιν, καὶ τὸ πάθος, καὶ τὴν ἔγερσιν ἐκ νεκρῶν, καὶ τὴν ἔνσαρκον εἰς 
τοὺς οὐρανοὺς ἀνάληψιν τοῦ ἠγαπημένου Χριστοῦ Ἰησοῦ τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν, καὶ τὴν 
ἐκ τῶν οὐρανῶν ἐν τῇ δόξῃ τοῦ abe pes [ Matt. xvi. 27; Mark viii. 38.] παρουσίαν 
αὐτοῦ, ἐπὶ τὸ ἀνακεφαλαιώσασθαι τὰ πάντα, [ Eph. i. 10.1 καὶ ἀναστῆσαι πᾶσαν 
σάρκα πάσης ἀνθρωπότητος, ἵνα Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ τῷ Κυρίῳ ἡμῶν, καὶ Θεῶ, καὶ σωτῆρι, 
καὶ βασιλεῖ, κατὰ τὴν εὐδοκίαν τοῦ Πατρὸς τοῦ ἀοράτου, πᾶν γόνυ κάμψῃ ἐπου- 
ρανίων καὶ ἐπιγείων καὶ καταχθονίων, καὶ πᾶσα γλῶσσα ἐξομολογήσηται αὐτῷ, [ Phil. 
i. 10, 11. καὶ κρίσιν δικαίαν ἐν τοῖς πᾶσι ποιήσηται: τὰ μὲν πνευματικὰ τῆς πονη- 
ρίας, καὶ ἀγγέλους παραβεβηκότας, καὶ ἐν ἀποστασίᾳ γεγονότας, καὶ τοὺς ἀσεβεῖς 
καὶ ἀδίκους καὶ ἀνόμους, καὶ βλασφήμους τῶν ἀνθρώπων εἰς τὸ αἰώνιον πῦρ πέμψῃ: 
τοῖς δὲ δικαίοις, καὶ ὁσίοις, καὶ τὰς ἐντολὰς αὐτοῦ τετηρηκόσι, καὶ ἐν τῇ ἀγάπῃ 
αὐτοῦ διαμεμενηκόσι, τοῖς ἀπ’ ἀρχῆς, τοῖς δὲ ἐκ μετανοίας, ζωὴν χαρισάμενος, 
ἀφθαρσίαν δωρήσηται, καὶ δόξαν αἰωνίαν mepirolnon.—IREN. Ady. Heer. lib. i. c. 10. 

ed, Mass. c. 2. ed. Grabe. 
1 «© Wilius Sermo i Ipsius, qui ex ipso processerit, per quem omnia facta sunt, et 
sine quo factum est nihil.” Tertull. Adv. Prax. c. 2. ed. 1664. p- 501. Ὁ Λόγος 
. Πάντα δι᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο: καὶ χωρὶς αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο οὐδὲ ἕν ὃ γέγονεν. (John i. 


1, 3.) 


2 (ς 
Hune passum, hune mortuwn et sepultum secundum Scripturas et resus- 


citatum a Patre.” ib. 


3 Adv. Prax. c. 29, p. 518. Also c. 15 of the same Treatise, where it is said, 
“quem mortuum contestatur, [i. 6. Paulus, | secundum Scripturas.” 
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shows that it is of the faith itself delivered in it that he is 
speaking as having been the rule of belief from the beginning, 
and not of the particular form or summary he is delivering, and 
that for a description of that faith he went to Seripture. 

Proceeding to the Creed given us by Origen, we find similar 
indications of the source whence it was derived. Besides several 
passages in the body of it, showing from the phrascology (as it 
appears to me) that the author had Scripture in his eye as his 
guide, there is one direct quotation from Scripture, namely, in 
those words, ‘Who after he had ministered to the Father in 
“ the creation of all things, for by him all things were made, in 
“ the last times humbling himself,” &e. referring to John 1. 3.” 

As it respects the Creed of Lucian the martyr, there can be 
no doubt of the way in which it was drawn up, as it not only 
professes throughout to be derived from Scripture, but refers 
to the Scripture as the alone rule of faith, the alone source from 
which the faith was to be derived, and upon the authority of 
which it rested ; and that not only as it respected the Church as 
a body, but as it respected individuals in it; for this, be it re- 
membered, is a Creed drawn up by an individual, and collected 
out of the Scriptures, 

From an inspection, then, of these, the earliest Creeds that 
remain to us, 1 think we may fairly conclude that the early 
Church went to the Scripture as the source from which to form 
their “ Creed.” 

I do not, however, rest this conelusion upon such evidence 
alone, but upon direct testimony in favour of it, such as appears 
to me tolerably decisive. 

In the first place, Irenzus, when speaking of the misquota- 
tions of Scripture by which the Valentinians supported their 
errors, observes, that “ he who retains the rule of truth immov- 
“able which he received in baptism, will recognise the words, 


1 The loss of the original Greek renders the similarity probably less striking, 
but the reader may compare the following, “Sicut per prophetas suos ante pro- 
miserat.” (Acts iii. 18.) “ Misit Dominum Nostrum Jesum Christum primo qui- 
dem vocaturum Israel.” (Acts iii. 26.) “‘ Ante omnem creaturam natus.” (Col. i. 
15.) “se ipsum exinaniens.” (Phil. ii. 7.) 

* 2 Qui quum in omnium conditione Patri ministrasset, per ipsum enim omnia 
facta sunt, novissimis temporibus se ipsum, Ke. 
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“and phrases, and parables [referred to by the Valentinians] 
‘as derived from the Scriptures, but will not recognise the 
« blasphemous hypothesis as so derived.” ! Consequently, “the 
rule of truth” received at baptism, was either Scripture itself or 
a confession derived from Scripture ; and immediately after this 
passage follows the Creed or confession we have just referred to 
as given by Ireneeus, and which by all authors whom I have yet 
seen is considered to be the “rule of truth” previously spoken of. 

Further, Cyril of Jerusalem, speaking of the Creed of his 
church, writes thus,—“ For since not all are able to read the 
“« Scriptures, but some are prevented by want of learning, others 
“ by want of leisure, from obtaining a knowledge of them, that 
“the soul may not perish through ignorance, we comprehend 
“ the whole doctrine of the faith in a few sentences. ... And at 
“a proper time obtain from the divine Scriptures the proof for 
“ each one of the articles contained therein, for the articles of 
“the faith were not, as it seems, composed by men, but the most 
* suitable passages having been collected together out of the whole 
“ Scripture, furnish one exposition of the faith.” 

This testimony is clear and explicit, and coming from the 
quarter it does, is upon such a point of no little weight. Nor 
does it stand alone. 

In the Latin Church we have first the testimony of Augustine: 
“This,” he says, “is the Creed which ye are about to recite and 
* deliver. Those words which ye have heard are scattered throuyh- 
* out the divine Scriptures, but collected thence and put together, 
“ that the memory of men of slow understanding might not fail, 
“so that every one might be able to say and retain in his mind 
““ what he believes.’’3 


1 Tren. Adv. heer. lib. i. 6. 1. sub fin. 

2 Ἔπειδ γὰρ οὐ πάντες δύνανται τὰς γραφὰς ἀναγινώσκειν, ἀλλὰ τοὺς μὲν ἰδιω- 
τεία, τοὺς δὲ ἀσχολία τις ἐμποδίζει πρὸς τὴν γνῶσιν, ὑπὲρ τοῦ μὴ τὴν ψυχὴν ἐξ 
ἀμαθίας ἀπολέσθαι, ἐν ὀλίγοις τοῖς στίχοις τὸ πᾶν δόγμα τῆς πίστεως περιλαμ- 
βάνομεν..... Ἐκδέχου δὲ κατὰ τὸν δέοντα καιρὸν τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν θείων γραφῶν περὶ 
ἑκάστου τῶν ἐγκειμένων σύστασιν. Οὐ γὰρ, ὡς ἔδοξεν, ἀνθρώποις συνετέθη τὰ τῆς 
πίστεως, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ πάσης γραφῆς τὰ καιριώτατα συλλεχθέντα μίαν ἀναπληροῖ τὴν τῆς 
πίστεως διδασκαλίαν. Cyrill. Hierosol. Cat. 5. § 7. ed. Milles. pp. 75, 6. (Ed. 
Paris. 1631, pp. 44, 5.) 

5. “Hoe est symbolum quod recensuri estis et reddituri. Ista verba que audistis 
per divinas Scripturas sparsa sunt; sed inde collecta et ad unum redacta, ne 
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Again, in one of the homilies attributed to Eusebius, a French 
bishop, and by others to Eucherius, bishop of Lyons, (both of 
whom flourished in the early part of the fifth century,) we have 
the same testimony. ‘The Fathers of the churches,” the writer 
says, “anxious for the salvation of the people, collected together 
“out of the different books of Scripture weighty testimonies to 
“ the truths of religion. Providing, therefore, a wholesome feast 
“ for the food of souls, they collected together words few and 
“ definite, brief in phrase but containing many mysteries, and 
“ this they called the Creed.?! 

And that this opinion as to the source from which “ the Creed” 
was derived, became common in the Church, we may judge not 
only from the statement made by these authors being repeated 
in substance by others,” but from the fact that some even of 
those writers who speak of the Creed as if it had been composed 
by the Apostles, tell us that it was collected by them from the 
Scriptures ; ἢ a notion which no doubt is sufficiently absurd, but 


tardorum hominum memoria laboraret; ut omnis homo possit dicere, possit 
tenere, quod credit.” Aug. De Symb. Ad. Catech. ce. i. Op. ed. Bened. Paris. 
tom. vi. col. 547. 

1 “Eeclesiarum patres de populorum salute solliciti, ex diversis voluminibus 
“ Scripturarum collegerunt testimonia divinis gravida sacramentis. Disponentes 
* itaque ad animarum pastum salubre convivium collegerunt verba brevia et certa, 
“ expedita sententiis sed diffusa mysteriis, et hoe symbolum nominaverunt.” And 
a little after, —“ Ecclesiarum magistri, studiosissimi salutis nostra negotiatores, 
“in Scripturis Sanctis de magnis maxima separaverunt mentium in pagina inscri- 
“ benda, ut cuilibet cordi, quamlibet angusto, quamlibet rustico, sine ullius difficul- 
“ tatis impedimento facile insinuari possit veritatis agnitio.” Euseb. Gallic. De 
symb. homil. prim. Biblioth, Patrum. Col. Agripp. 1618. tom. v. p. 1, p. 552. 

2 Thus Thomas Aquinas, in reply to the difficulty,— Videtur quod inconve- 
“ nienter articuli fidei in symbolo ponantur ; sacra enim Scriptura est regula fidei 
“ cui nec addere nec subtrahere licet.. . . ergo illicitum fuit aliquod symbolum con- 
“ stituere quasi regulam fidei post sacram Scripturam editam”’—says—* Veritas 
“ fidei in sacra Scriptura diffuse continetur, et variis modis, et in quibusdam 
“ obscure, ita quod ad eliciendum fidei veritatem ex sacra Scriptura requiritur 
“longum studium et exercitium, ad quod non possunt pervenire omnes illi quibus 
“ necessarium est cognoscere fidei veritatem ; quorum plerique aliis negotiis occu- 
* pati studio vacare non possunt: et ideo fuit necessarium ut ex sententiis sacra 
“ Scripture aliquid manifestum summarie colligeretur, quod proponeretur omni- 
“ bus ad credendum, quod quidem non est additum sacre Scripture, sed potius 
“ ex sacra Scriptura sumptum.”—Summa Theolog. Sec. Sec. q. 1, art. 9. ed. Paris. 
1631. Pt. 2. p. 5. See also Durand. in 3. dist. 25, q. 2. 

3 “ De totis Scripturis hee breviatim collecta sunt ab apostolis, ut, quoniam 
“ plures credentium literas nesciunt, vel qui sciunt pre occupatione seculi scrip- 
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which shows how general was the belief that it was derived from 
the Scriptures. 

Upon the whole, then, there can, I think, be little doubt 
how this summary of the faith was formed, and whence it was 
collected. 

It is quite true that Irenzus, Tertullian, and Origen appeal 
to the consentient teaching of the Churches founded by the 
Apostles, agrecing with the Creeds they delivered, as an argu- 
ment in favour of their truth. And at that early period such 
testimony formed distinct and independent evidence of their 
truth of considerable weight. But this fact does not militate 
against the assertion that those statements of the faith were 
drawn from Seripture. Their internal testimony, and the wit- 
ness of such early writers as Cyril of Jerusalem, and Augustine, 
hardly leave room for a doubt on the pomt. And the appeal to 
the testimony of the Apostolical Churches seems to have been, 
as to the correctness of the statements, so drawn from Scripture, 
of the Christian faith. 

It is maintained therefore,— 

5. That none of the antient Creeds can be considered as an 
apostolical production. 

The truth of this follows immediately from the proof of the 
foregoing positions. Neither as a form of words, nor as a sum- 
mary of the faith, is any one of them entitled to be considered 
as of apostolical origm. That the orthodox Creeds, as conveying 
the faith delivered by the apostles, may all, im a sense, be said 
to be of apostolical origin, especially as derived from the writings 
of the Apostles, is quite true; but this is all which can be justly 
claimed for any of them in respect of apostolicity. 

This view of the history of the antient Creeds may enable us 
to judge of the accuracy of Mr. Newman’s observations on the 
subject, in his ninth and tenth Lectures. His object is to find 
out an authoritative digest of the essentials of the Gospel. This 
he thinks is supplied by “ the Creed,” and in order to clothe it 


“ turas legere non possunt, heec corde retinentes, habeant sufficientem sibi scientiam 
“salutarem.” Rab. Maur. De instit. cleric. lib. 2. c. 56. in De Cathol. Eccles. 
div. offic. ἄς. vet. Patrum &c. libri. Rom, 1591. fol. p. 3803. See also Pas- 
chasius Ratbertus De Spir. S. in preef. quoted by Vossius, De tribus Symb. pp. 4, 5. 
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with full authority, he resolutely maintains that this digest was 
made by the Apostles; and as it is convenient to include all the 
Articles of all the orthodox Creeds down to the Constantinepolitan 
(commonly called the Nicene) Creed, so we are somehow or 
other to suppose, that they are all identical; though, as might 
be imagined, there are some contradictory statements upon this 
latter point ; and having thus jumbled the formule of four cen- 
turies and all churches together, with all their discrepancies, 
(treating even the Creeds of Irenzeus and Tertullian as identical 
with the Constantinopolitan,) and speaking of them all as one 
formula, he adds, “I say, then, that the Creed is a collection of 
“ DEFINITE ARTICLES SET APART FROM THE FIRST, passing 
“from hand to hand,’ &c. (p. 296.) And these “ definite 
articles” are the essentials of the Gospel, the fundamental articles 
of the Christian faith. Thus, after having spoken of the Apo- 
stles’ Creed, the Creeds of Irenzeus and Tertullian, and that 
found in the Apostolical Constitutions, he adds, speaking of them 
all,— We find it {1. e. the Creed] digested in form, limited in its 
topics, circumscribed in its range, one and the same everywhere? 
(p. 265) ; and still more explicitly, “ Irenus, Tertullian, and 
“the rest, cite the Apostles’ Creed, and say, ‘ This is the faith 
“which makes a Christian, the essentials of revelation, the 
“ oveat truths of the Gospel,’” &c. (p. 267.) And so, though 
the doctrine of baptism is not alluded to in the Apostles’ Creed, 
yet because it 1s contained in the form agreed upon at the 
Council of Constantinople, (and elsewhere,) it is said that in 
“the Creed” “the doctrine of baptism is expressed in an arti- 
cle,” (p. 266,) and the variations are treated as mere “ varieties 
in the detail,” not ‘interfering with the substantial identity,” 
so that “we must consider the Nicene and the Apostles’ Creed 
as identical.” (pp. 270, 271.) 

Now that the orthodox Creeds all contained, as far as they 
extended, the same faith, and were so far apostolical and iden- 
tical, is most true ; but that they are identical as formule, or as 
collections of certain definite articles, as Mr. Newman has inti- 
mated, and which alone would answer his purpose, or that the — 
articles of which they are composed were “set apart from the 
first,” is manifestly and on the face of it a mistake; as the 
VOL, 1- L 
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preceding historical notices of the facts of the case have fully 
shown. 


Before concluding this chapter, however, I would offer a few 
remarks upon the notion here advocated by Mr. Newman, 
(which is also supported by Mr. Keble,) that “the Creed” is 
a selection of the fundamental articles of the faith; and also 
consider what we are to understand by the name “rule of 
faith,” applied by the early Fathers to the Creeds which they 
delivered. 

Mr. Newman says that “the Creed” is “the abstract of 
saving faith,” (p. 286,) and holds language respecting it im- 
plying that it is a selection of the fundamental points of the 
Christian faith. The same appears to be Mr. Keble’s view of it. 

Now this language scems to me to require (to say the least) 
considerable modification, and to be calculated, as used by these 
authors, to lead to very erroneous views of the matter. There 
is, I believe, a sense in which it may be said that the Apostles’ 
Creed contains the elements of the Christian faith in the funda- 
mental points. But that it contains all the fundamental points, 
or that it is exclusively an abstract of those particular points, 
are positions which cannot I conceive be maintained. 

If we were to judge by the Creeds of Irenzeus and Tertullian, 
and the testimony of the early Fathers, as above quoted, we 
must suppose that the fundamental faith was limited to points 
connected with the nature and acts of the Three Persons of the 
Godhead.! Indeed we are told by Tertullian and Athanasius, 
as we have seen, that the whole faith is founded upon and may 
be summed up in an orthodox confession relating to the Three 
Divine Persons. And to the passages above quoted many others 
might be added to the same effect. 

Thus Basil says, “ For baptism is the seal of faith, and faith 
is a belief in the Godhead.” 


1 The articles relating to the Church, the Communion of Saints, and Baptism, 
are none of them noticed in the Creeds of Ireneus and Tertullian, nor in the 
selection of “necessary articles” given above from Cyril of Jerusalem. 

2 Ἔστι γὰρ τὸ βάπτισμα σφραγὶς τῆς πίστεως, ἣ δὲ πίστις θεότητος συγκατάθε- 
ὩΣ ἼΑΝ Eunom. lib. iii. § 5. ed. Bened. tom. i. p. 2706. (Par. 1618. tom. ii. 
p. 84. 
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And as an orthodox belief in Christ includes a belief in the 
whole Trinity, so the Christian’s faith is sometimes spoken of 
(as in Scripture) as included in a belief in Christ. “ God,” 
says Hilary, “does not call us to the life of happiness by 
“means of points difficult to be understood, nor allure us by a 
“ multiplex kind of flowing eloquence. Eternity is placed per- 
“ fectly and easily within our reach. We are to believe that 
“ Jesus was raised from the dead by God, and also to confess him 
“ to be the Lord.”’! 

Thus also speaks Augustine ;—“ When therefore it is inquired 
what is to be believed which pertains to religion....it is 
sufficient for a Christian to believe that the cause of things 
created, heavenly or earthly, visible or invisible, is nothing 
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‘else but the goodness of the Creator, who is the one and true 
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‘God, and that there is no nature which is not either God 


himself or from him; and that he is a Trinity, namely, a 
Father, and a Son begotten of the Father, and a Holy Spirit 
“ proceeding from that same Father, but one and the same 
“ Spirit of the Father and the Son.’”” 

There is also a remarkably clear passage in the Exposition 
of the Creed by Rufinus upon this point. ‘From all these 
“ things,” he says, “let the faithful turn away his ears; and 
“let him adhere to the holy Church, which confesses God the 
“ Father Almighty, and his only begotten Son Jesus Christ our 
“ Lord, and the Holy Spirit, of a concordant and consonant 
“kind of substance, and believes that the Son of God was born 
“ of a virgin, and suffered for the salvation of man, and rose 
“from the dead in the same flesh in which he was born, and 


ce 


cc 


1 “ Non per difficiles nos Deus ad beatam vitam questiones vocat, nec multiplici 
“ eloquentis facundia genere sollicitat. In absoluto nobis ac facili est aternitas ; 
“ Jesum et suscitatum a mortuis per Deum credere et ipsum esse Dominum confi- 
“teri.” Hilar. De Trinit. lib. 10, sub. fin. ed. Bened. col. 1080. 

2 « Cum ergo queritur quid credendum sit quod ad religionem pertineat.... 
“ Satis est Christiano rerum creatarum causam, sive coelestium sive terrestrium, sive 
*‘ visibilium sive invisibilium, non nisi bonitatem credere Creatoris, qui est Deus 
“ unus et verus, nullamque esse naturam quz non aut ipse sit aut ab ipso ; eumque 
* esse Trinitatem, Patrem scilicet et Filiuma Patre genitum et Spiritum Sanctum 
“ab eodem Patre procedentem, sed unum eundemque Spiritum Patris et Filii.” 
Enchirid. ad Laur. c. 9. ed. Ben. Par. tom. vi. col. 198. 
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“trusts that the same will come as the judge of all; a which 
“ [church] both the remission of sins and the resurrection of 
the flesh is preached.”! The reader will observe the distine- 
tion here made between the fundamental faith of the Church, 
and the privileges promised by the ministers of the Church to 
that faith; and that the fundamental faith is a belief in the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, in their revealed nature and acts. 

A still more remarkable passage occurs in the Acts of the 
Council of Nice. A philosopher disputing with the bishops 
and others at Nice, previous to the meeting of the Council, 
was encountered by an aged and unlearned confessor, not with 
argument, but with a simple declaration of “the doctrines of 
the truth,”’? which he gave in the following words :—“ There is 
“ one God, who, having made the heaven and the earth and the 
“ sea, and all things that are in them, and having formed man 
“ out of the earth, sustained all things by his Word and Holy 
“ Spirit. This Word, O philesopher, knowing him to be the 
“ Son of God, we adore, believing that for our redemption he 
“ took flesh of a virgin, and was born and made man; and that 
“ by the sufferings of his flesh upon the cross, and his death, he 
“‘ yescued us from eternal condemnation, and by his resurrection 
“ obtained for us eternal life ; who, having returned to heaven, 
“ will, we expect, come again, and be judge of all those things 
‘“‘ which we have done.” 

The philosopher, upon being asked by the confessor whether 
he believed these things, replied in the affirmative; upon 
which “the old man said to him, If thou believest that these 
“ things are so, arise, follow me, let us hasten to the Church, 
“in which thou mayest receive the seal of this faith ;”? and the 
philosopher arose, followed him, and was “ baptized and united 


1 « Ab his, inquam, omnibus fidelis declinet auditus ; sanctam vero Zecclesiam 
“ teneat, gue Deum Patrem omnipotentem, etunigenitum filium ejus Jesum Christum 
“ Dominum nostrum, et Spiritum Sanctum concordi et consona substantie ratione 
“ profitetur, filiumque Dei natum ex virgine, et passum pro salute humana, et re- 
“ surrexisse a mortuis in eadem carne qua natus est, credit, eundemque venturum 
“ judicem omnium sperat, in gua et remissio peccatorum et carnis resurrectio pre- 
“ dicatur.” Expos. in Symb. art. “Sanctam Ecclesiam,” ed. Fell. p. 27. 

2 τὰ τῆς ἀλήθειας δόγματα. 
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to the Church of God,” and “the Synod rejoiced at the won- 
derful works of God.”’! 

We have here, then, a clear proof that the essentials of the 
baptismal Creed were, even at the period of the Council of 
Nice, considered to be comprised in an orthodox confession 
respecting the Sacred Trinity. 

Judging from these passages, we should conclude, that the 
carly Church considered, that in a full and orthodox belief in 
the nature and acts of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as 
represented to us by Divine revelation, was included a belief in 
all the essentials of Christian doctrine. 

Now if this is the case, (upon which question, however, I 
shall not here enter,) the present Apostolical, the Nicene, or the 
Constantinopolitan Creed, would be, in one sense, too long to 
be called a selection of the fundamental points, for they em- 
brace points not connected with articles relating to any of the 
Persons of the Sacred Trinity. 

But it will be admitted by all, that whether these points are 
fundamental or not, all essentially important points connected 
with the orthodox doctrine relating to the Three Persons of the 
Sacred Trinity, are fundamental, and consequently that these 
Creeds are too short to be called a selection of the fundamental 
articles, for they do not contain all those points. They need 
to be greatly expanded to answer that character, and a wide 
field for amplification is opened on many important points. 
Who will undertake to enumerate all the heretical notions that 
might be connected with, and vitiate, a professed belief in 
Christ? Now, as many heretical notions as there are that 
might be entertained respecting his person and work, so many 
fundamental points are there connected with this article alone. 
And the Creed appears to have been gradually expanded as 
heresies arose in the Church, and expanded only as those 
heresies might seem to render it necessary. As, for instance, 
the Arian heresy was the occasion of the insertion of the article 
of the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father; and this 
᾿ article, though fundamental, was not expressed in the Creed till 


1 Gelas. Cyzic. Acta Conc. Nic. lib. 2. ¢. 13. pp. 90—93. ed. Lutet. 1599. The 
same account is given by Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. i. 17. 
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that time, and consequently all the fundamental articles were 
not previously expressed in the Creed; and as this fundamental 
article was not there for some centuries, so are there others, 
equally fundamental, that have never been inserted. 

True, this article, as well as that of the descent into hell, is 
supposed to have been always implied, though not always 
expressed; and doubtless it was implied in an orthodox belief 
respecting the Son. And so also may other articles be said to 
be equally implied, though circumstances did not seem to the 
early Church to require a further amplification of the Creed by 
the enumeration of other points ; as, for instance, the doctrine of 
justification, and others. But the question is, not whether a person 
of orthodox belief would carry out the meaning of the Creed 
so as to include all the fundamental articles of the faith, for this 
such a person would do in the case of a much shorter confes- 
sion; but whether the Creed gives expression to all the funda- 
mental points of the faith, so that either in words, or by virtue 
of direct and necessary inferences, they are allto be found there. 

Moreover, when we come to draw out the points included in 
it, may not some be fundamental, and others not? So that 
not only is there no easily ascertainable limit to the points in- 
cluded, but further direction is needed for the classification of 
those points, and the determining which are fundamental, and 
which not. Hence there may be many fundamental points not 
mentioned in the Creed, and there may be some in the Creed 
(as, for instance, the article of the descent into hell,) which are 
not absolutely fundamental. 

There is no reason, indeed, to suppose that the early 
churches ever considered their Creed to be any more a selection 
of the fundamental points than the words of our Lord, Matt. 
xxvii. 19, 20, upon which it was founded; and they certainly 


had no authority to determine what they were, if they had 
attempted to do 5ο.} 


: “ The judgment of the primitive churches is no doubt of great use and 
᾿ weight. .-. But still, since their judgment must finally be submitted to the test 
ἐ of Scripture and right reason, and cannot be admitted but as consonant thereto, 
“it 18 very plain that the ratio of a fundamental rests not ultimately in their judg- 
“ment or definition, but in the nature of the doctrine itself, and the credentials 
“which it brings with it, by which all the rest must be tried, The definition, 
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How far Mr. Newman feels the weight of these difficulties to 
press upon his hypothesis, may be judged by the following 
extract from his Lectures: —“ How much, then, or how little, doe- 
 trine is contained in the Creed? What extent and exactness 
“ of meaning must be admitted in its articles by those who 
“ profess it? What, in fact, after all, is that faith which 15 
“ required of the candidates for baptism, since it is not to be 
“ an acceptance of the mere letter of the Creed, but of a real 
“ and living doctrine? For instance, is the doctrine of original 
‘sin to be accounted part of the Creed? or of justification by 
“ faith? or of election? or of the sacraments? If so, is there 
‘any limit to that faith which the Creed represents ? I answer, 
‘« there is no precise limit.’ (Lect. on Rom. ἕο. p. 303.) 

Surely, then, it is a mistake to say, as Mr. Newman does, 
that “the fundamental or essential doctrines are those which 
are contained in the Creed” (p. 259) ; as if the Creed was a 
selection of the fundamentals of the faith. 

Putting aside, then, the question whether the articles added 
in the Apostolical, Nicene, and Constantinopolitan forms, be- 
yond those relating to the Sacred Trinity, are fundamental 
or not, it does not appear that those Creeds are a selection of 
the fundamental points, even as far as the confession relating to 
the Trinity is concerned, but only an orthodox amplification, as 
far as they go, of the Christian faith in the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, giving expression particularly to some points which 
had been misrepresented by prevailing heresies. All that could 
be said of any one of these Creeds in this respect is, that it gives 
the principal articles of the Christian faith, and contains the 
rudimental elements of the whole faith,! and may thus be 
called a summary of the Christian faith, as all the vital points 
of the faith may be connected with, and made to enter into, the 
right interpretation of its articles ;? but then this leaves the 


“ therefore, even of the primitive churches, can never be justly looked upon as 
“ the proper or adequate rule.” Waterland, Disc. of Fundam. (Works, viii. 105.) 

1 As the Apostles’ Creed is spoken of by Rufinus as containing “prima fidei 
elementa.” Expos. in Symb. art. “ Crucifixus,” ἄο. 

2 Thus it is said in the “ Reformatio legum eccles.” of the Apostolical, Nicene, 
and Athanasian Creeds, “ ἰδία tria symbola, ut fidei nostra compendia quedanm 
“ recipimus et amplectimur, quod firmissimis divinarum et canonicarum Scriptu- 
“ yarum testimoniis facile probari possint.” Tit. 1. c. 5. ed. Oxf. 1850. p. 8. 
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question of what are the fundamentals of the faith, the essentials 
of the gospel, almost as much open as ever. 

Moreover, we must ask our opponents, if one of these Creeds 
is to be taken as a precise list of the fundamental articles, 
which of them it is; for to talk of a Creed which takes not the 
slightest notice of the articles, for instance, of the Church and 
the communion of saints, as being identical with another which 
contains them, is manifestly absurd. And when they have 
pointed it out, they will only have involved themselves in a 
fresh difficulty, by being left te give a reason for the omissions 
or additions in the others; for their position is, that what was 
given in each of those Creeds was given as representing the 
fundamental articles of the faith. And to endeavour to escape 
from this difficulty, by declaring that they are all identical, is 
an attempt which none but those wedded to a hypothesis could 
ever have made. 

Without entering, then, here into the question, what in par- 
ticular are the fundamental articles of the faith, certain it 1s, 
that “the Creed” is not a selection or representation of them οἰ 
except in the sense in which it may be said that belief in Christ 
is the only fundamental article, or that our Lord’s words, Matt. 
xxvii. 19, comprise the whole fundamental faith ; in which sense, 
of course, the appellation is not worth disputing about to either 
party.” 

Moreover, since “the Creed” is proposed to us apparently as 
the interpreter of Scripture, to teach us the fundamentals of the 
faith, we may take this opportunity of asking in what point the 
language of “the Creed” is clearer than that of Scripture. 
Those who are so inclined, can make heresy harmonize with the 
one as easily as with the other. Nay, St. Augustine says, “ So 
“ also it may happen that a Catholic catechumen may light upon 


1 On the question, what are the fundamental articles of the faith, the reader 
may see Waterland, Stapfer, Spanheim, &e. 

2 T must now add, in this second edition, that on this point, as on many others, 
Mr. Newman has found reason entirely to change his language. He now says, 
that the Creed “is no collection of definitions, but a summary of certain eredenda, 
‘an incomplete summary, and, like the Lord’s Prayer or the Decalogue, a mere 


“ sample of Divine truths, especially of the more elementary.” Essay on Developm. 
p. 107. 
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“some heretic’s book, and, unable to discern error from truth, 
“may believe something contrary to the catholic faith, which 
“error, nevertheless, the words of the Creed do not oppose; for, 
“ under the same words, innumerable errors of heretics have arisen.” ! 
Nay more, the Socinians themselves have contended for the 
apostolical origin of the Apostles’ Creed, and argued from it 
that the Apostles did not hold the divinity of the Son and Holy 
Ghost, because they have not there (as they maintain) expressly 
taught it.” 


The antient Creeds, then, (to proceed to the second point on 
which we proposed to offer a few remarks,) being thus brief 
summaries of the chief articles of the Christian faith, were justly 
called by the Fathers the rule of faith. Even the Creeds given 
by Irenzeus and Tertullian are called so, as containing the prime 
articles of the faith, in the right explication of which, in their 
full meaning and consequences, all the vital articles might be 
included. They were so called as expositions of the faith pub- 
licly professed on the chief points in the primitive churches, just 
as the symbolical books of the Church of England, the Lutheran 
Church, &e., may be called, in a sense, the rule of faith to those 
Churches respectively, (the Lutheran being in fact entitled the 
Normal books,*) differing only in the degree, not in the nature, 
of their claim upon us; their degree of claim upon us being 
greater from their being sanctioned by the primitive Catholic 
Church, while the nature of their claim is the same, i.e. of a 
secondary and entirely subordinate character, depending upon 
their conformity to the Divine will, to be judged of by us by 


1 “Sic etiam fieri potest, ut in alicujus heretici librum catholicus catechumenus 
incidat, et a veritate nesciens discernere errorem credat aliquid contra catholicam 
fidem, cui tamen errori verba symboli non repugnant, sub iisdem quippe verbis 
innumerabiles hereticorum errores exorti sunt.” De Bapt. contr. Donat. lib. 3. 
ce. 15. tom. ix. col. 115. 

? Bishop Stillingfleet’s Vindic. of Doctrine of Trinity, p. 224. 

3 “ Veteres symbola etiam πίστιν, ἔκθεσιν τῆς πίστεως regulam fidei vocabant, 
“ quemadmodum et apud nos interdum librorum normalium nomine veniunt.”— 
“ Pro norma quadam ac regula fidei sed secundaria habeantur [i. e. libri symbolici ] 
“ quae vim omnem atque auctoritatem a convenientia cum Scriptura sacra accipiat. 
“,...Atque ita quoque accipiendum quando libri symbolici in quibusdam locis 
“ normales adpellitantur.” Budd. Isag. in Theolog. vol. i. p. 395 and p. 476. 
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their conformity to that revelation of the Divine will which we 
possess in the inspired Scriptures. And hence the Creed is 
sometimes called by Augustine the “confession” of faith." 

1 « Hoe nisi credamus, periclitatur ipsum nostra Confesszonis initium, qua nos 


in Deum Patrem omnipotentem credere confitemur.” Enchirid. ad Laurentium 
ile fide, το. ὁ. 94. tom. vi. col. 231. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TIIAT PATRISTICAL TRADITION IS NOT A “ PRACTICALLY IN- 
FALLIBLE” WITNESS OF THE ORAL TEACHING OF THE 
APOSTLES, NOR RECEIVABLE AS A DIVINE INFORMANT. 


SECTION I.—PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


We now proceed to a consideration of the five points in 
which, as we have already observed, (pp. 36, 7,) the doctrine of 
our opponents upon this subject is contained; and we shall in 
this chapter endeavour to prove, in opposition to the first, that 
patristical tradition is not a “ practically infallible” reporter of 
the oral teaching of the apostles, nor receivable as a divine 
informant. 

This question lies at the root of the whole controversy, and a 
proof of what we here maintain cuts away the ground altogether 
from under the feet of our opponents, and leaves them without 
any foundation to rest upon. It demands, therefore, a full and 
attentive consideration. 

When our opponents refer to patristical tradition as a divine 
informant, they are not to be understood as attributing any 
authority to the Fathers in themselves as individuals, but only 
as witnesses of what they had received from others ; and the 
patristical tradition which they regard as a divine informant is 
not (i.e. in ¢heory) that which is delivered by one or two Fathers, 
but that which is delivered by the consentient testimony of all 
the Fathers; which they dignify by the name of “ catholic con- 
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sent,” and it is to this “catholic consent” alone that a theory 
they attach the notion of a divine informant. 

The practical rule for ascertaining this “ catholic consent’’ is 
taken! by them from Vincent, a monk of Lerins, who lived in 
the fifth century, by whom it is thus delivered. I quote from 
the translation lately published at Oxford under the sanction of 
~ our opponents.” 

“We are to take great care,” he tells us, “that we hold that 
“which hath been believed everywhere always and of all men ; 
“ for that is truly and properly catholic (as the very force and 
“nature of the word doth declare) which comprehendeth all 
“ things in general after an universal manner, and that shall we 
“ do if we follow universality, antiquity, consent. Universality 
“ shall we follow thus, if we profess that one faith to be true 
“ which the whole Church throughout the world acknowledgeth 
“and confesseth. Antiquity shall we follow, if we depart not 
“any whit from those senses which it is plain that our holy 
“ elders and fathers generally held. Consent shall we likewise 
“ follow, if in this very antiquity itself we hold the definitions 
“ and opinions of all, or at any rate almost all, the priests and 
“‘ doctors together. What then shall a catholic Christian do, if 
“some small part of the Church cut itself off from the com- 
“munion of the universal faith? What else but prefer the 
“health of the whole body before the pestiferous and corrupt 
“member? What if some new infection goeth about to cor- 
“rupt not in this case only a little part but the whole Church ? 
“ Then likewise shall he regard and be sure to cleave unto anti- 
“ quity, which can now no more be seduced by any crafty 
“novelty. What ifin antiquity itself, and amongst the antient 
“ Fathers, be found some error of two or three men, or haply 
“ of some one city or province? ‘Then shall he diligently take 
“ heed that he prefer the universal decrees and determinations 
“of an antient General Council, if such there be, before the 
“temerity or folly of a few. What if some such case happen 
“where no such thing can be found? Then shall he labour, by 
“ conferring and laying them together amongst themselves, to 


1 See Newman’s Lectures, p. 63, and Keble’s Sermon, pp. 32, 3, &c. 
* “Vincentius of Lirins’ Commonitory.” Oxf, 1837. 
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“ refer to and consult the antient Fathers’ opinions, not of all, 
“but of those only which living at divers times and sundry 


“places, yet continuing in the communion and faith of one 


n 


“eatholic Church, were approved masters and guides to be fol- 


“ lowed (magistri probabiles) ; and whatsoever he perceiveth not 


“ one or two but all jointly with one consent, plainly, usually, con- 


n 


‘ stantly to have holden, written, and taught, let him know that 


΄ 


‘this without scruple or doubt he ought to believe.” (ec. 2, 3.) 


Such is the rule to which our opponents refer us for ascer- 
taining “ catholic consent.” 

To guard against misapprehension, 1 would at once premise, 
that to these observations, taking them generally and as pointing 
out a useful practical guide in the interpretation of Scripture, 1 
am far from offering any objection, and as such they have been 
quoted by many divines of our Church. I am quite ready to 
admit, nay, I would firmly maintain, that the concurrent testi- 
mony of many of the great lights of the primitive Church in 
favour of any particular interpretation of Scripture in a funda- 
mental point is the strongest possible confirmation of the truth 
of that interpretation, and the opposition of any view on a fun- 
damental point to the sentiments of αὐ the Fathers that remain 
to us, 15 of itself a good reason for its rejection. 

But this is a view of the matter totally different from that 
taken by our opponents. With them all which stands the test 
of this rule is to be considered “ catholic consent,” and as such 
a divine informant, and is consequently binding upon the con- 
scicnce as a matter which demands our faith. How far Vincent 
himself agreed with our opponents in this we shall consider 
hereafter, when reviewing the sentiments of the Fathers on this 
subject. 

Now it is evident, in the first place, that this rule, in its 
practical application, must be subject to many restrictions and 
limitations ; and accordingly we find that in the latter part of 
the treatise Vincent himself admits as much. Nay, he makes 
an important restriction (to which our opponents have paid 
little attention) as to the sudyects respecting which this patris- 
tical tradition is to be inquired into. For he tells us, that “ this 
“antient consent of holy Fathers is not so carefully and 
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diligently to be both sought for and followed in every small 
“ question of the divine Law, but only, or, at least especially, 
“in the rule of faith.” (c. 28.) And again,—“It is necessary 
“ that the interpretation of the heavenly Scripture be directed 
“ according to the rule of the Church’s understanding: only be 
“ it observed, especially in those questions upon which the foun- 
- © dations of the whole catholic doctrine do depend.” (c. 29.) 

Beyond a few fundamental points, then, he does not consider 
this antient consent much worth inquiring after. 

Still further, even in these, when he descends to the descrip- 
tion of the practical mode of finding this antient consent, he is 
of course driven to make various restrictions and limitations, and 
at last to admit that this antient consent is in fact the consent 
of some dozen individuals who are taken as the representatives 
of some dozen millions. 

“Neither yet,” he adds, “are heresies always nor all after 
“ this sort to be impugned, but only such as are new and upstart ; 
“ to wit, at their first sprmging up and before they have (as 
“ hindered by the shortness of time) falsified the rules of the 
“ antient faith, and before that, the poison spreading further, 
“they go about to corrupt the Fathers’ writings; but those 
“ heresies which have already got ground, and be of some con- 
 tinuance, are not this way to be dealt withal ; because by long 
“ tract of time they have had long opportunity to steal the 
* truth. And therefore such kind, whether of profane schisms 
“ or heresies, which be of longer standing, we must not other- 
“ wise convince but only, if need be, by the authority of the 
“ Scriptures ; or else avoid and detest them as already convicted 
“and condemned in old time by general councils of catholic 
“ priests.... But those Fathers’ opinions only are to be con- 
“ ferred together, which with holiness, wisdom, and constancy, 
“ lived, taught, and continued in the faith and communion of 
“the Catholic Church, and finally deserved either to die faith- 
“fully in Christ, or happily for Christ to be martyred: whom 
“notwithstanding we are to believe with this condition, that 
“ whatsoever either all or the greater part with one and the same 
“mind plainly, commonly, and constantly, as it were in a Coun- 
“cil of Doctors agreeing together, have confirmed by receiving 
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“it, holding it, and delivering it; Ἰοὺ that be accounted for 
“ undoubted, for certain and acknowledged truth. And what- 
“ soever any, although holy and learned, although a bishop, 
“ although a confessor and martyr, hath holden otherwise than 
“ all, or against all, let that be put aside from the authority of 


΄. 


‘the common public and general judgment, and reputed among 
“his own proper, private, and secret opinions, lest with the 
“utmost danger of our eternal salvation, we do, according to 
“the custom of sacrilegious heretics and schismatics, forsake 
“ the truth of the universal doctrine, and follow the novel error 
“ of some one man.” (ce. 28.) 

And further on, recapitulating these means for determining 
the truth, he adds, Lest any man might think that we said 
“this rather of our own presumption than from any authority 
“ of the Church, we give an example of the sacred Council 
“ holden almost three years since at Ephesus, a city in Asia, 
“in the time of the right honourable consuls, Bessus and 
* Antiochus, in which, disputation being had of authorizing 
“rules of faith, lest there might by chance some profane 
“ novelty creep in, as happened at that perfidious meeting in 
« Ariminum, this was thought the most catholic, faithful, and 
“ best course to be taken, by all the priests there present, which 
“ were about two hundred in number, that the opinions of those 
“ holy Fathers should be brought forth, of whom it was certain 
“that some of them had been martyrs, some confessors, and 
“ that all had lived and died catholic priests, that by their consent 
“and verdict the true religion of antient doctrine might be 
“ duly and solemnly confirmed, and the blasphemy of profane 
“ novelty condemned: which being so done, that impious Nes- 
“ torius was worthily and justly judged to have taught con- 
“trary to the old catholic faith, and blessed Cyril to have 
“agreed with holy and sacred antiquity.” And he then pro- 
ceeds to give us the names of the Fathers according to whose 
judgment “ the rule of divine doctrine” was established, which 
were, Peter, Athanasius, and Theophilus, Bishops of Alexandria, 
Gregory of Nazianzum, Basil of Czesarea, and Gregory of Nyssa, 


Felix Martyr and Julius, Bishops of Rome, Cyprian of Carthage, 
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and Ambrose of Milan, adding, “ albeit a far greater number of 
«Fathers might have been alleged, yet was it not necessary, 
“ because it was not fit that the time of business should be 
“ spent with multitude of witnesses; and further, no man 
ςς doubted but that those ten did think little other than all 
“ the rest of their colleagues.” (c. 30.) 

Such is “catholic consent” at its-very best. The testimony 
of ten witnesses, whose remarks upon a question not in their 
mind at the time will probably be more or less indirect, with 
an accommodating, “&c.” and an intimation that no doubt the 
rest agreed with them ! 

The fact is, that when we come to the practical application of 
the rule, we find ourselves beset with endless difficulties, and 
hence it was that Vincent himself was obliged to clog his rule 
with so many exceptions and limitations as to lead Bishop 
Stillingfleet (one of our opponents’ best referees) to make the 
remark we have already quoted, that “wise men, who have 
“thoroughly considered of Vincentius his way, though in 
“ weneral they cannot but approve of it so far as to think 
“it highly improbable that there should be antiquity, univer- 
“ sality, and consent, against the true and genuine sense of 
“ Scripture, yet when they consider this way of Vincentius, 
“with all those cautions, restrictions, and limitations set 
“ down by him, (1. 1, c. 39,) they are apt to think that he hath 
“ put men to a WILD-GOOSE CHASE fo find out anything according 


“to his rules; and that St. Augustine spake a great deal more | 


“‘ to the purpose when he spake concerning all the writers of the 
“ Church, ‘that although they had never so much learning and 
“ sanctity, he did not think it true because they thought so, but 
“ because they persuaded him to believe it true, either from the 
“ authority of Scripture or some probable reason, ”’* 

And so in another place he says, ‘‘ The utmost use I can sup- 
** pose, then, Vincentius his rules can be of to us now 15 in that 
“case which he puts when corruptions and errors have had 
“time to take root and fasten themselves, and that is, By an 
‘appeal to Scripture and Antient Councils. But BECAUSE ΟΡ 

* Rational Account of Grounds of Protestant Religion, 1665. p. 279. 
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“ THE CHARGE OF INNOVATION ἀραὶ us, we are content to be 
“tried by his second rule, By the consent of the Fathers of 
“ greatest reputation,” &e.! 

The period over which the inquiry for this catholic consent 15 
to extend, is left by our opponents altogether indefinite, but 
apparently it includes about the first five or perhaps six cen- 
turies. 

Mr. Newman scems contented with the first four, for he 
says, “If the voluminous remains of that era, eluding the 
“works of Ambrose, Austin, Jerome, Chrysostom, Basil, Gre- 
“ory Nyssen, Gregory Nazianzen, Athanasius, and Cyril of 
“Jerusalem, will not afford a standard of cathohe doctrine, 
“ there seems little profit to be gained from antiquity at all.” 
(p. 216.) 

A tess period than this our opponents have already found 
(like the Romecnisis) would not at all answer their purpose. 
And they have practically confessed, that thei Creed depends 
for its patristical proof upon the writings of the fourth and 
fifth century. For thus writes the author of ‘Tract 85. 

“In both cases,’ [π᾿ e. “the canon of Scripture,’ wad “ the 
catholic doctrines,’ | “ie believe mainly because the Church of 
the fourth and fifth centuries unaninously believed.’—* Ie 
depend for the canon and creed upon the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. We depend upon them thus: as to Scripture, former 
centurics certainly do not speak distinctly, frequently, or una- 
nimously, except of some chief books, as the Gospels; but 
still we see in them, as we believe, an evergrowing tendency 
and approximation to that full agreement which we find in 
“ the fifth. The testimony given at the latter date is the limit 
to which all that has been before given converges. For 
instance, it is commonly said, exceptio probat regulam; when 
we have reason to think that a writer or an age wouLp have 
witnessed so and so, BUT FOR THIS OR THAT, and that this or 
that were mere accidents of his position, then he or it may be 
said to tend towards such testimony. In this way the first 
“ centuries tend toward the fifth. Viewing the matter as one of 


Council of Trent examined, &c. p. 24. 
See Newman’s Lectures, pp. 241—9, 
VOL. I. M 


1 
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“ moral evidence, we seem to see in the testimony of the fifth 
“ the very testimony which every preceding century gave, ACCIDENTS 
“ BxXCEPTED, such as the present loss of documents once extant 
“ oy the then existing misconceptions which want of intercourse 
“ between the churches occasioned. The fifth century acts as 
“ @ comment on the opscuRE TEXT Of the centuries before it, and 
“brings out a meaning which with the help of the comment 
“ any candid person sees really to belong to them. And in the 
“ same way as regards the catholic Creed, though there is not so 
“ much'to explain and account for. Not so much, for no one, I 
“© suppose, will deny, that in the Fathers of the rourtTH century, it 
“is as fully developed and as unanimously adopted as it can be in 
“ the fifth.” (pp. 102, 3.) 

Now as it respects the canon of Scripture I say nothing here, 
because this will form the subject of a future chapter, but as it 
respects what the Tractator calls “the catholic Creed,” this 
passage appears to me worthy of the reader’s especial notice, as 
throwing very considerable light upon the true nature of 
“catholic consent,” and the testimony of “ everybody, always, 
everywhere.” In the writings of the whole of the first three 
centuries, it seems, we get, not a proof of our opponents’ version 
of “the catholic Creed,” but only something that in their view 
tends towards it, something which, when we interpret it by the 
writings of the fourth and fifth centuries, seems, “ ACCIDENTS 
EXCEPTED,” to mean what the writings which we have selected as 
the interpreter express, though it must be admitted after all that 
it is but an “opscurE TExT.” So that if we were even to add 
the writings of the first three centuries to Scripture to obtain 
“the catholic Creed,” we should only get an obscure comment 
upon the obscure writings of the Apostles, and should not find 
what we wanted until we admitted the light of the fourth and 
fifth centuries to interpret the obscure comment upon those 
obscure writings. The Tractator, therefore, justly remarks, 
that “we,” i.e. he and those who think with him, “ believe 
mainly because the Church of the fourth and fifth centuries 
unanimously believed,” “ we depend for the canon and Creed 
upon the fourth and fifth centuries.” 

The reader will observe how completely this coincides with 
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the ground taken by the Romanists. And in the following 
passage he will see what was the view taken of their conduct in 
this respect by one of the best of our opponents’ own witnesses. 

“1 know,” says Bishop Stillingfleet, “some of the greatest 
“patrons of the Church of Rome, and such who know best 
“ how to manage things with best advantage for the interest of 
“ that Church, have made little account of the three first ages, 
“and confined themselves within the compass of the four first 
“ Councils, upon this pretence, because the books and writers 
“are so rare before, and that those persons who lived then had 
“no occasion to write of the matters in controversy between 


“them and us. But if the ground why those other things 


“a 


‘which are not determined in Scripture are to be believed by 
“us and practised as necessary, be, that they were apostolical 
“* traditions, who can be more competent judges what was so, and 


“what not, than those who lived nearest the apostolical times ? 
and those certainly, if they writ of anything, could not write 
of anything of more concernment to the Christian world than 
))} 


ce 


ce 


“ the knowledge of such things would be. 

We might at once, then, on the ground of such admissions 
as these, demur to the doctrine of our opponents, and reply 
that these admissions are altogether fatal to their cause. For, 
to claim for their Creed the consent of everybody, always, every- 
where, in the Catholic Church, a consent whose universality is so 
complete as to prove the apostolical origin of what it delivers, and 
make it a divine informant or practically infallible reporter of the 
oral teaching of the Apostles, and then to adinit that all the wri- 
tings that remain to us of the first three centuries form but an 
obscure text, tending only, even in their view, towards the confirma- 
tion of their Creed, and needing to be interpreted by the writings 
of the fourth and fifth centuries to make it really speak that Creed, 
has so much in it of direct self-contradiction as to leave one, 
not in hesitation about the matter itself, but only wondering 
what can induce learned men to put forth such statements. 

The purity of the motives by which the Tractators are in- 
fluenced I call not in question. They are desirous of inducing 
men to embrace what they believe to be the truth, and there- 


* Rational Account of Grounds of Protestant Religion, p. 262. ed. 1665. 
M 2 
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fore give the most high-sounding names to the testimony by 
which they think it is established, and offer the most persuasive 
reasons they can find for its reception. Mr. Keble im parti- 
cular reminds us, how it would tend to “exempt us once and 
for ever from haunting doubts,” if we would but be convinced 
“that the Nicene tradition is true and’ divine :’! in a word, 
how comfortable it would be to come to the conclusion, no 
longer to give ourselves any trouble in deciding between the 
claims of conflictmg doctrines, but pin our faith at once upon 
certain individuals. 

And with many minds their scheme 15 not unlikely to suc- 
ceed. It exempts men from the trouble of thinking. It 
affects to place them under the direction of an infallible guide. 
it entangles them in the mazes of a magnificent vocabulary of 
words which delhght, perplex, and ensnare them, and out of 
which they often neither wish nor are able to see their way. 
But our opponents must excuse others if they look a little further 
into the nature of the testimony adduced, and call things by 
their right names, and decline thinking that anything is gained 
by shutting their eyes to the real state of the case, and building 
their faith upon words instead of realities, upon claims to the 
consent of everybody, always, everywhere, when upon investi- 
gation the “everybody” turns out to be not one in a million, 
the “always” not one for every quarter of a century, and the 
‘everywhere ” not one for each country; to say nothing of the 
fact that there is hardly a doctrine respecting which we do not 
get conflicting testimonies. 

But leaving the reader to judge how far these concessions, of 
themselves, overthrow their cause, I shall now proceed to point 
out the various grounds upon which we reject the notion of our 
opponents, that what they call “ catholic consent,” is a certain 
informant of the oral teaching of the Apostles. 


1 Serm. p. 148. 
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SECTION II.—NO DEGREE OF CONSENT THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
WHICH IS ATTAINABLE, IS WORTHY OF BEING CONSIDERED 
A DIVINE INFORMANT, OR CERTAIN WITNESS OF THE ORAL 
TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. 


The great argument upon which the system of our opponents 
is founded, is, that catholie consent in the whole primitive Church 
for several centuries in favour of any doctrine or interpretation 
of Scripture or other matter, is a sure proof that it was derived 
from the Apostles, for that otherwise such consent could not 
have been found in such a widely scattered body. Consentient 
patristical statements, they say, must have had a common origin 
in the teaching of the first preachers of Christianity.’ 

This is the theory upon which their whole superstructure 1s 
built ; and in words it is no doubt plausible enough, and suf- 
ficiently likely to captivate any man who will take words for 
realities. There is a natural anxicty to know something of the 
doctrines of the early Church, and he who finds a few remains 
of the primitive doctors, almost naturally pleads for them as a 
sufficient testimony to demonstrate the primitive faith; Just as 
a zealous antiquary, upon the testimony ofa few imperfect relies 
accidentally turned up, will pronounce upon the state of the arts 
generally at the time when they were executed. What, more- 
over, could be more convenient and desirable, than to have such 
a standard of appeal for the termination of controversies, as the 
consentient testimony of the whole primitive Church? It is 
quite refreshing and delightful, in the present state of the Church, 
to contemplate the existence of such a court of appeal. The 
mind is at once attracted to the notion by a recollection of the 
benefits that might arise from it. For, mark how the argument 
runs,—This or that is a doctrine or view which was held by all 


! There is also another ground on which Mr. Newman seems to claim for such 
consent the authority of a divine informant, namely, the promises made to the 
Church, which are supposed to have secured infallibility to it, while it remained 
one and undivided. See Newman’s Lectures; 8, pp. 224, et seq. But without 
entering upon a discussion of the question here involved, our reply in the follow- 
ing work to the claim made for catholic consent, on the ground mentioned above, 
equally meets this case. 
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the members of the whole Church, (semper, ubique et ab omnibus,) 
everybody, always, everywhere, for the first three or four centuries. 
What an overwhelming argument against a man who presumed 
to controvert it! But are you quite sure, he will say, that every- 
body always everywhere, for the first three centuries, did hold 
this view? The Church was very widely spread durmg that 
period. Millions were included within it, and had but little 
intercourse with one another. You must have vast means of 
information. Are you quite sure that there were none who took 
an opposite view of the matter? Can you answer even for ten 
“in every hundred? Yes, quite sure of “ everybody always every- 
where,” say our opponents; so much so, as to have made this 
universality of consent the very groundwork upon which our claim 
for the certainty of the witness as a correct record of the oral 
teaching of the Apostles is founded. Well, then, there is no 
help for it, but that he who does not wish to unchristianize all 
the members of the catholic Church who lived immediately after 
the times of the Apostles, must, if the point be an important 
one, accept what such a body of Christians unanimously held, 
as beyond controversy the truth of God. For it cannot be sup- 
posed, that all the Christians of the first ages of the Church 
were in error; and therefore, what they all agreed in must be, in 
important points, that true faith which it is every good man’s 
wish to embrace. For the true faith must in all ages be the 
same; and therefore the belief of true Christians in all funda- 
mental pomts must be the same now as in the first ages of 
Christianity. True catholic consent, then, might well conclude 
us; and though perhaps not altogether derived from apostolical 
tradition or teaching, would, as true, be identical with it. 

And in this, but no other, sense did our learned Bishop 
Morley grant, in his Conference with the Jesuit, that the Church 
was infallible. “If,” said he, “ by the word Church were meant 
“all Christians in all places, he would willingly grant that the 
“ Church in that sense did never, nor could never, err in any 
point of faith or manners absolutely necessary to salvation.””! 

And this might be granted for the present as much as for the 
antient Church. 


Ὁ Several Treatises, &c. No. 1. p. 5. 
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And it is remarkable that Bellarmine himself, when driven 
to an explanation of what is meant by the infallibility of the 
Church, states it thus,—“ The Church cannot err, that is, that 
“ which all believers hold as of the faith, is necessarily true, and 
“ of the faith ;” respecting which there cannot be two opinions 
among those who suppose that there has always been a suc- 
cession of individuals in the Church holding the true faith. And 
when he adds,—“ And likewise that which αὐ bishops teach as 
“ belonging to the faith is necessarily true, and of the faith,’’! 
we should not, perhaps, think it worth while to raise much dis- 
pute on the matter as a practical question. 

So far we fully agree with our opponents. Gnly let them 
prove anything by Vincent’s rule, and we will most submissively 
accept it. It is not surprising, that those who take words as 
realities, and think they know what everybody always everywhere 
in the Church of Christ thought for several centuries respecting 
any matter, should dogmatize about it, and anathematize dis- 
sentients. There is, in fact, only one objection against Vincent’s 
method of proving a doctrine, namely, that its application in 
that strict sense which would make it capable of producing a 
proof, is utterly impracticable. That the principle of it, indeed, 
is applicable, to a limited extent, I am far from denying; and 
that its application to that extent is uscful, as affording a pro- 
bable and confirmatory argument for the truth, is also not to be 
doubted. Nay, in any point put forward as vital, it may well 
be required that we should be able to show, from the records of 
antient times, that the doctrine we maintain, though we main- 
tain it from Scripture, 15 not a novelty, but was held in the pri- 
mitive Church; which is a safeguard against the dreams of 
enthusiasm, and so used by the Fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, whose appeal to this patristical testimony in their 
favour is often incorrectly taken as supporting the doctrine of 
our opponents respecting “ tradition.” But to a very limited 
extent only is Vincent’s rule applicable in any case, and there- 


1 Ecclesia non potest errare, id est, id quod tenent omnes fideles tamquam de 
fide, necessario est verum, et de fide ; et similiter id quod docent omnes Episcopi, 
tamquam ad fidem pertinens, necessario est verum, et de fide. De Cone. et Eccles. 
lib. 3. ο. 14. 
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fore the certainty which would follow from it, if we were able 
fully to carry it out, is not attainable. 

For, let us consider, what is the practical application which 
ean be made of this rule. As it respects the number and value 
of the records remaining to us of the primitive Church, I shall 
speak in the next section. But my object here is to consider 
the question generally. Let us look around us, and view the 
Church as it exists in the present day, when the facilities of 
intercourse are such as no former period ever enjoyed. What 
sort of application could we make of Vincent’s rule at the pre- 
sent day, even for the gencration now livmg? How should we 
be able to ascertain what doctrines were held by everybody 
everywhere ? 

And if we go back to the times of the primitive Church, the 
difficulty is a thousandfold greater; for we have nothing to 
depend upon for those times but the writings of a few antient 
Christian authors. So that I see not why, for fundamental 
points, we should not rather seck the catholic consent of some 
age nearer our own, of which we know morc than of the first 
ages of Christianity. Tor if, as our opponents maintain, and 1 
am by no means disposed to question, there have always been, 
and always will be, some true Christians in the world, real 
catholic consent, or that which all believe respecting fundamen- 
tal pomts in any age, must be the orthodox faith, for otherwise 
the true Christians, who form part of this total, must be in fun- 
damental error, which is absurd. But the truth is, that in no 
generaticn is the argument derived from this source applicable, 
because the knowledge of that catholic consent is not attainable. 

And as Dean Sherlock justly observes, “It is absolutely 
“impossible that the catholic Church should be represented, for 
“the catholic Church is the whole multitude of Christians, 
“considered as the whole company or multitude; now a mul- 
“titude, as a multitude, can never be represented by anything 
“ but itself; there can be no formal nor virtual multitude, but 
“the whole entire number. The catholic Church signifies all 
“ Christians, and if you leave out any of the number, it is not 
“all, and therefore is not the catholic Church.... Anything 
“less than all makes it cease to be catholic; and therefore the 
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“ catholic Church cannot be represented by a few of the whole 
“number, because a few are not all, and therefore not the 
“ eatholie Church.”’! 

So that, on the notion that the catholic Church is an infallible 
guide, he remarks,—“ We do say, and we may safely say, that 
“ there always has been, and ever will be, a visible Church ; for 
while there are any men who visibly profess Christianity, there 
“ will be a visible Church. And what then? ‘What then ? 
“ Why then you must hear the Church, then you must submit to 
“the authority of the Church, then you must believe as the 
“ Church believes, and receive your faith from the decrees and 
“ definitions of the Church. But pray why so? Ifas every 
“ visible Church this authority? No, but the catholie Church 
“has. Suppose that; but how shall I speak with the catholic 
“ Church, which is dispersed over all the world, and is nothing else 
“but the whole number of Christians all the world over?) Now 
“it seems impossible for me to speak with all the Christians in 
“ the world, and to know what their belief is in all matters of 
“ controversy ; and though the catholic Church is visible, and 
“ part of it is to be seen in England, and part in Holland, and 
“ part in France, &e., yet no man can see it all together, nor 
“ speak with all the Christians in the world together; and 
“ therefore, though the catholic Church be visible, it cannot 
“ determine any one controversy, unless there be some visible 
“catholic tribunal from which we must receive the faith of 
‘the whole Church [which he has before proved that there is 
spa 1 a 

Hence we may observe, that though we should admit, (as, 
indeed, we willingly do) that there is a sense in which the 
Church may be said to be infallible, or mdefectible, in the 
fundamental points, it does not follow that the Church is 
capable of being an infallible guide to us in such points; a 
distinction which the Tractators seem entirely to have over- 


looked. 


n 


σ΄. 


! Disc. cone. nature, unity, &e. of Church, pp. 44, 5 ; reprinted in Bishop Gibson’s 
Preservative. 

2 Tb. p. 46. See also Bishop Taylor’s Dissuasive, Pt. 2. Works, vol. x. 
pp. 347, 8. 
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It must never be forgotten, that all the promises of Christ to 
the Church would be fulfilled by the existence of a succession of 
individuals in the external Church attached to the true faith. 
This is distinctly admitted by Mr. Newman himself, and is an 
admission fatal to his doctrine of the Church catholic being in 
any sense an infallible guide; for then it follows, that we must 
absolutely collect the suffrages of every individual Christian 
before we can be certain of the orthodox faith, and therefore, 
as Bishop Taylor says, “If by the Church they mean the com- 
“ munion of saints only, though the persons of men be visible, 
“ vet because their distinctive cognizance is invisible, they can 
“never see their guide, and therefore they can never know 
“ whether they go right or wrong.”! Let the reader mark Mr. 
“ Newman’s confession :—‘‘ The promise that the word of 
“truth should not depart out of the mouth of the Church is 
satisfied in what we see fulfilled at this day, viz. in the whole 
« Church, in all its branches, having ever maintained the faith 
“in its essential outlines; nay, it might be satisfied even in a 
“ much scantier fulfilment,—for instance, though this were all, 
© which many think to be its highest meaning, that there should 
“ always be 1n the Church some true believers.”* And this ad- 
mission makes the statement, that “ the whole Church in all its 
branches has ever maintained the faith in its essential outlines,” 
a mere assertion requiring proof of its truth, independently of 
what any number of Christian churches or communities can 
give. The public standard of faith in a church being regulated 
by the ruling power in it, may become corrupt even in essential 
points, while at the same time some of the members of that 
church, adhering to the written word, and taught by the Spirit, 
though united in external communion with a corrupt church, 
through the effect of circumstances, or from mistaken notions 
of church communion, may preserve the pure faith. And this 
we hold to be in all probability the case in the Church of Rome. 
That there were such persons in that Church before the Refor- 
mation is very capable of proof. And of these the Protestants 
are the successors. ‘“Hven in the times of the greatest and 
“most general defection,” says Bishop Sanderson, “ there have 


1 Diss. from Popery, Pt. 2. Bk. 1.41. Works, x. p. 347. 2 Lect. p. 234. 
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“been always particular men, and those eminent either for 
“ number, place, learning, or godliness, who, though living in 
“the midst of corrupt Churches, and in the communion and 
“ visible profession thereof, have yet, according to the measure 
of their grace and knowledge, and the exigence of times 
and occasions, either, first, openly resisted the errors, super- 
stitions, and corruptions of their times; or secondly, noted 
“ the corruptions as they grew, and complained of them and 
desired reformation; or thirdly, in private dissented from 
them in the explication of the most dangerous doctrines, and 
kept themselves free from the foulest corruptions. . .. a these 
men did the succession of the true Church, taking it compara- 
tively and in the second sense, especially consist, and the vist- 
bility of it continue in the time of universal defection. In which 
men the true Church continues visible always and perpetually 
without interruption.” ! 

And so our learned Dr. Chaloner; “There may be a church 
which, in respect of her chief prelates and a predominant fac- 
tion thereof, may be false and antichristian, yet may contain 
some members of.the true Church within her pale, who though 
“they refuse not to communicate with her, nay more, are in- 
“ fected with some smaller errors of the time, yet swallow not 
“ down all untruths without difference, but keep still the foun- 
“ dation of faith intire and unshaken. Thus it was with the 
“ Church of the Jews at the coming of our Saviour.... and 
“thus doubtless it was with some, which being outwardly of 
“the Church of Rome, we may justly notwithstanding chal- 
“ lenge to ourselves.” 

Further, our opponents’ own witness, Bishop Morton, tells 
us, that “the catholic Church,” in the Creed, is this succession 
of true believers, the faithful people of God. “Some of our 
adversaries,” he says, referring more particularly to Bellarmine, 
“to take away the distinction of visible and invisible Church, 
“ have so conceited of the catholic Church, the article of Christian 
belief, as to think that wicked men and the limbs of Satan 
may be true members of this mystical body of Christ, even for 


1 Disc. concerning the Church, pp. 10, 11. 
2 Credo sanctam eccles. cathol. 1638. pp. 221— 3. 
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“ their outward profession sake. We contrariwise teach, that 
“ those glorious titles of spouse of Christ and catholic Church 
“do properly appertain unto the faithful and elect of God; 
“ which accordeth unto 8. Gregory his judgment, professing 
« that ‘within the limits of the Church are all the elect, without 
“ it are the reprobate ; because the holy Church against which 
“ the gates of hell shall not prevail, consisteth of the elect unto 
eternal life.’ (Moral. lib. 28, c. 6. In Psalm. v. Peenit.)’! 
And to this agrees Dr. Chaloner.” Thus also speaks Ireneeus. 
Commenting on Ps. Ixxxi. 1, he says,—“‘He speaks of the 
« Father and Son, and of those who have received adoption ; 
“and these are the Church. For this is the congregation of 
“ God, which God, that is, the Son himself collected through 
“ himself.’* [need hardly remind the reader, that such also 
is the language of our own Church, which tells us that “the 
mystical body ”’ of Christ is, “ the blessed company of all faithful 
people.’ * 

And of this body, and this body only, may it be said, that it 
cannot err in fundamentals. To say that this Church is always 
orthodox im fundamentals, is a mere truism, because it 15 sup- 
posed to be composed only of true believers. And as it respects 
the Church at large, it can only be said to be indefectible and 
inerrable in fundamentals, as it contains within it those indivi- 
duals who form the body of true believers, as Archbishop Laud 
admits.” 

If such, then, is the case, and that the true mystical body of 
Christ, consisting of the succession of individual saints scattered 
over the whole Church, can alone be a certain and infallible 
guide, and that the faith of such individuals cannot even be 
certainly gathered from the public confessions of the churches 
to which they belong, then the notion of obtaiming such a 

Catholic Appeal, lib. 1. ὁ. 5. § 2, p. 63. And a little further on, p. 69, he 


tells us that Bede applied the title “catholic Church,” in the same way, “to the 
society of the elect only.” 

? See his “Credo ecclesiam,” ἄορ. Comp. pp. 15 and 70, ed. 1638. 

3 De Patre et Filio et de his qui adoptionem perceperunt, dicit : hi autem sunt 
Ecclesia. Heec enim est synagoga Dei, quam Deus, hoc est, Filius ipse per semet- 
ipsum collegit. Adv. heer. lib. 3. ¢. 6. edd. Mass. et Grab. 

4 Communion Service. 


5 Against Fisher, § 21. Numb. 5. note. p. 90, ed. 1686. 
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catholic consent as can make the Church a sure guide to us 
falls to the ground. Such individuals moreover may always 
have been from the times of our earliest records, in the com- 
parison, very few in number; and whatever may be our private 
opinion as to the question of fact, yet, secing that such may at 
any time have been the state of the Church, our opinion that 
the case has not been so must depend upon our supposing that 
the maintenance of the true faith has not been so limited, which 
takes for granted that we know from an tndependent source what 
the true faith 1s. 

But Mr. Newman, identifying (like the Romanists) the 
Church, the catholic Church, with those representative bodies 
or individuals that have spoken in her name, points us to “the 
Church” as our infallible and authoritative guide to the ortho- 
dox faith, having authority to declare and enforce the truth 
(pp. 226—8); and by an extraordinary mistake as to the 
mmcaning of an article in the Creed, tells us that by the Creed 
we are bound to faith in the holy catholic Church, in the sense 
of being bound to believe what that Church delivers, (Pref. p. 7,) 
when neither he nor any one else can tell us what that Church, 
taking it either as the nominal catholie Church, or as the 
company of the faithful, does deliver. And so Dr. Pusey ad- 
monishes us, that ‘to the decisions of the universal Church we 
owe faith.”?! 

Nay, Mr. Newman would fain make us believe, that this is 
the doctrine of our Church, telling us (as we have noticed in a 
former page) that our 20th Article shows that the English 
Church holds “the infallibility of the Church in matters of 
saving faith.” (See pp. 226, 7.) Let one of his own favourite 
witnesses convince him of his mistake. In controversies of 
faith, says Leslie, (speaking in the way of dialogue with a dis- 
senter,) “She [1. 6. the Church of England] has authority as 
“a witness and keeper of holy writ,’ as the article words it. 
“ Diss.: What authority is that? C. E.: [the representative of 
“the Church of England replies,| The same that is acknow- 
* ledged in your Westminster confession of faith, c. 31, ‘minis- 
 terially to determine controversies of faith,’ as you there 

! Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, p. 53. 
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“word it. But in regulating the worship of God, and in dis- 
“ cipline for the better government of the Church, there to 
“ determine authoritatively.””! 

And to Dr. Pusey’s statement that “to the decisions of the 
universal Church we owe faith,’ I reply in the words of the 
able treatise by Placette, translated and published by our Arch- 
bishop Tenison, “That there is nothing whereon the faith of all 
“ private Christians can /ess rely; and that for these reasons: 
“1, Because it doth not appear what is that universal Church 
“ whose faith is to be the rule of ours. 2. Because it is not 
“known what is the faith of that Church. 38. Because it is 
“not manifest whether the faith of any church assignable be 
“ true ;”* on each of which points the reader will find some 
valuable observations in the treatise referred to. 

But Mr. Newman says, that “ Scripture itself conveys to the 
“ Church the charter of her office, to be the keeper and inter- 
“ preter of Scripture.”* And he quotes three passages to prove 
it, of which the only one that can with any plausibility be 
urged in support of his statement is the following, “The 
“ Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
* truth ;᾽ ὃ and he adds, ‘‘ How Protestant sectaries understand 
“ these passages, I know not; how, for instance, the first cited 
“ {which is the one given above] is understood at all by those 
“ who deny a visible Church.” 

Now, first, let us notice the disingenuousness of this. No 
one denies the visibility of the Church, taking it even as refer- 
ring to that Church of the faithful, which consists of certain 
individuals scattered over the world. And to ¢his Church our 
learned Dr. Chaloner considers this passage to refer, namely 
“the Church essential, which is the congregation of all faithful 
believers.”® 


For, are these individuals hid from the world so as not to be 


1 Leslie, Of Private Judgment and Authority in matters of Faith. See also 
Archbishop Tenison’s Discourse concerning a guide in matters of Faith, p. 18. 

2 Incurable scepticism of the Church of Rome, c. 24. See the whole of 
cc, 20—27.—It was first published in 1688, 4to, and was inserted by Bishop 
Gibson in the third volume of his “ Preservative.” 

3 Lect. p. 228. 4 1 Tim. iii. 15. 

ὅδ Credo eccles. sanct. cathol. ed. 1638. Ῥ. 70. 
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a visible Church? Rather are they not “the light of the 
world,” “the salt of the earth?” And however widely scat- 
tered, they form but one body, even the mystical body of Christ, 
united to him as their Head by one all-pervading Spirit, and 
with each other in the bonds of spiritual communion, having 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism. And may they not therefore 
be justly said to be in their generation “the pillar and ground 
of the truth,” aye, and be much better entitled to the name than 
any other body of men in the world? When it is said that the 
true Church is invisible, it is merely indicative of our inability 
to point out the precise individuals who form the collective 
body of the faithful, and in that sense it zs invisible, or rather 
indefinable ; and seeing that such a body can only be recognised 
by us by our knowing first what is the true faith, such a body 
cannot be our authoritative guide to the true faith. 

Nay, the phrase, “ pillar and ground of the truth,” might be 
not improperly apphed to the universal nominal Church of 
Christ as being the depositary of the oracles of God, and as 
having within her those who are living epistles of Christ, known 
and read of all men, and thus the supporters of the truth in a 
corrupt world. 

I think, therefore, that the passage may well be understood 
as it stands, as conveying no such sense as Mr. Newman affixes 
to it. 

But further, I will give him another answer to it, and that 
not from a sectary, but from one of his own best and most 
learned witnesses, Bishop Stillingfleet, who, when his Romish 
antagonist objected this passage precisely in the sense for which 
Mr. Newman here contends, observes,—‘‘ But the defender saith, 
“ «the Holy Scripture assures us that the Church is the founda- 
“ tion and pillar of truth.’ I confess I cannot be assured from 
“hence that the Church hath such an authority as is here 
“ pleaded for, suppose it be understood of the whole Church. 
“ For how was it possible, the Church at that time should he 
“ the foundation and pillar of truth, when the Apostles had the 
“infallible Spirit, and were to guide and direct the whole 
* Church! It seems, therefore, far more probable to me that 
“those words relate to Timothy and not to the Church, by a 
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“ very common ellipsis, viz. how he ought to behave himself in the 
“ Church of God, which is the house of the living God, as apillar 
“and support of truth; and to that purpose this whole epistle 
“was written to him; as appears by the beginning of it, wherein 
“ he is charged not to give hecd to fables, and to take care that 
“no false doctrine were taught at Ephesus. Now, saith the 
““ Apostle, ‘IfI come not shortly, yet [ have written this epistle, 
that thou mayest know how to behave thyself im the church, 
which is the house of God, as a pillar and support of truth.’! 
What can be more natural and casy than this sense? And 
that there is no novelty in it appears from hence, that Gregory 
Nyssen (De vit. Mos. p. 225) eapressly delivers this to be the 
meaning ; and many others of the Fathers apply the same 
phrases to the great men of the Church. δ. Basil (Ep. 62) 
useth the very same expressions concerning Musonius. Κα. 
Chrysostom (Llom. 148, tom. 5) calls the Apostles, ‘the im- 
“movable pillars of the true faith.’ Theodoret (De Prov. Orat. 
* 10) saith concerning S. Peter and ὅδ. John, ‘That they were 
the towers of godliness and the pillars of truth.? Gregory 
“ Nazianzen (Mp. 38) calls S. Basil, ‘The ground of faith and 
“the rule of truth;? and clsewhere (Orat. 19, Ep. 29) ‘The 
pular and ground of the Church,’ which titles he gives to 
another bishop at that time. And so it appears in the Greek 
Catena mentioned by Heinsius (in loc.) S. Basil read these 
words, or understood them so, when he saith, ‘The apostles 
‘were the pillars of the New Jerusalem, as it is said, The pillar 
‘and ground of the Church” I forbear more, since these are 
sufficient to show that they understood this place as relating 
“to Timothy, and not to the Church.”? Thus speaks Bishop 
Stillmefieet, in a small work which I would earnestly commend 
to the perusal of our opponents, particularly the chapter from 
which I have quoted the above, where he undertakes to discuss 
the three following points. “ First, whether Christ and his 
“Apostles did establish such a standing judicature in the 
“ Church, to which all Christians were bound to submit in mat- 


1 Opn A φὔ iy IDA an a “ 
Ἐὰν δὲ βραδύνω, ἵνα εἰδῇς πῶς δεῖ ἐν οἴκῳ Θεοῦ ἀναστρέφεσθαι, ἥτις ἐστὶν 
5 “an ~ 
ἐκκλησία Θεοῦ ζῶντος, στύλος καὶ ἑδραίωμα τῆς ἀληθείας. 1 Tim. iii. 15. 
? Vindication of the Answer to some late papers, pp. 32, 3. 
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“ters of faith. Secondly, whether the primitive church did 
“ own such ἃ judicature, and did accordingly govern their faith. 
“Thirdly, whether it be an unreasonable thing to suppose the con- 
“ trary, viz. that Christ should leave men to JUDGE FOR THEM- 
“SELVES in matters which concern their salvation ACCORDING TO 
“ THE SCRIPTURES.” ! 

But it may be said, We need not surely ascertain the faith of 
all Christians. It will be sufficient to know what everybody 
always everywhere among the pastors of the Church believed. 
This, it must be admitted, contracts the extent of the rule within 
limits very much narrower than the words signify, so that if this 
is all that is meant, it is difficult to see why it should not be so 
stated. And although, for my part, I should be quite willing to 
attribute very great weight to evidence so obtained, 1 feel it a 
duty to remind the reader, that there have been periods in the 
history of God’s Church which should make us very jealous of 
such admissions for any definite period. Who formed the Church 
of God in the time of Ahab, when Elijah only appears to have 
been left of God’s ministers? Who formed the Church of God 
in the time of our Lord, when rulers, priests, and people, with 
the exception of a few humble and despised individuals, cried out, 
Away with him, crucify him? Never let it be forgotten, that it 
was by the catholic consent of the Church of his day that our 
blessed Lord was crucified. For the notion that such a handful 
of humble individuals as constituted his followers could be of any 
account in the matter, would have been scouted by the followers 
of “catholic consent’? as an utter absurdity. Here were all 
the venerable interpreters of the Scriptures and depositaries of 
the tradition of the Church ranged on one side, declaring that 
tradition, and the true meaning of Scripture as interpreted by it, 
were altogether against the claims of Jesus Christ ; on the other 
a few obscure and unlearned individuals, who pretended to inter- 
pret Scripture for themselves. Could the followers of “ catholic 
consent” doubt for a moment on which side the truth was to be 
found ? 

These cases very clearly show us, how much we may be mis- 
taken if we make the majority, or even the pastors of the Church, 
1 Ibid. p. 30. 
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the representatives of the true Church of Christ, the sure wit- 
nesses of the orthodox faith. 

But granting all that is here asked,—and it may, no doubt, 
be presumed, that among the collective body of the faithful 
forming the true Church, there are not wanting faithful pastors 
of Christ’s flock,—what do we gain by it? How do we know 
what everybody always everywhere among the pastors of the pri- 
mitive Church believed? How should we be able to ascertain 
this even for the generation now living? How much less, then, 
can we ascertain it for generations that lived ages since; of 
whom we know nothing, but from the writings of a few indi- 
viduals who lived at the period, and who themselves were unable 
to trace it ? 

Take the case of the Church of England alone at the present 
day, with her express and particular Confession of faith branched 
out into points on which the public records of the early Church 
are altogether silent. In the belief of that Confession, all her 
members profess to agree. But do they all hold in reality the 
same doctrine on all the points of that Confession? Take the 
doctrine of justification, for instance. Will the article give you 
the precise doctrine held by all the members of the Church ? 
No; some interpret it m one way, others m another; and he 
who reads it to know what is the view of our Church upon the 
subject, may, if his inclination so dispose him, strain it to a third 
sense. «And each will tell you the article is plainly on his side ; 
for it is as Impossible to bind error by words as by chains. It 
has been often bound with both; and both have been broken 
through and burst asunder by it, and even turned to the pro- 
motion of its own purposes. How, then, I ask, even with this 
Confession of faith in our hands, shall we be able to tell what 
everybody everywhere in the Church of England holds respect- 
ing the doctrine of justification? Clearly as the article speaks, 
it does not show what precise views are entertained on the sub- 
ject, by all who subscribe it. I can no more say, therefore, what 
are the precise views of all our clergy, because they have sub- 
scribed this article, than I can say what their views are, because 
they hold Scripture to be the Word of God, and profess to be- 
lieve all that it delivers. Even where there is so definite a Con- 
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fession of faith, therefore, there is some uncertainty as to the 
views of those who profess to hold it. Nay, [οἵ us hear what Mr. 
Newman himself says on this subject. In the English Church 
“ we shall hardly find ten or twenty neighbouring clergymen who 
“ agree together, and that, not in the non-essentials of religion, 
“ but as to what are its elementary and necessary doctrines.”’ 
(pp. 3894, 5.) 

Now, then, let us go back to primitive times, and let our oppo- 
nents show us, of which of the primitive churches we have such 
evidence of the doctrine held by it, as we have in the ease of the 
Church of England. No; we have not any such public Con- 
fessions even of particular churches to guide us, much less of 
the Catholic Church. 

There is nothing, 
the voice of the Catholic Church, until we come to the Council 


indeed, that could claim to be considered 


of Nice. How is it possible, therefore, that we can undertake 
to say what all the pastors of the various churches, or even of 
all the Apostolically-founded churches, believed? ΤῸ take the 
extant works of the few individuals whose writings Aappen to 
remain to us, as the representatives of this whole body, is as 
absurd as it would be a thousand years hence to take the 
writings of some half-dozen individuals of the last three cen- 
turies, that may happen to have survived to that period, as the 
representatives of the whole Church since the Reformation to 
this age. And these latter mdividuals, be it remembered, if 
they happened to be Romanists, would represent the whole 
Catholic Church as agreeing with them, and their only oppo- 
nents to be a few contemptible sectaries. 

Nay, the early Fathers themselves could not tell what was 
the faith of “the Church,” when “the Church” had not pub- 
licly defined it. And hence the Romanists themselves make 
this apology for the errors of some of the Fathers on various 
points, that “the Church” had not then determined it ; allowing 
that the Fathers themselves might easily err, where there had 
been uo public decision of the Church ; while, nevertheless, the 
desire and purpose of such individuals must have been to retain 
the faith of the Church, which, therefore, they must have sup- 
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posed themselves to do; and would, therefore, in their writings, 
have maintained that they did. 

Hence, still further, suppose we were even to grant that the 
consent of the public Confessions of faith of all the primitive 
churches for the first few centuries, might be taken as indi- 
cative of such a catholic consent as ought to be considered a 
sufficient proof of the oral teaching of the Apostles, where can 
we find those Confessions ? The utmost of the kind that we 
can find for the first three centuries, is in the remains left to us 
of three authors of the second and third centuries, who, in their 
controversies with some who were opposed to them, give us (as 
we have scen in the preceding chapter) a Creed not comprising 
more than what is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, and 
consisting of articles which, in the present day, are not called 
in question ; for which they claim the consent of the churches 
founded by the Apostles. 

Now these Creeds are, no doubt, entitled to great respect. 
But when we recollect that these churches had no fixed and 
publicly agreed-upon Formula or Confession of faith to be 
judged by, and that even in the case of churches that have 
such a Confession, the representation given of their doctrine 
varies with the private views of him who gives it, we cannot 
surely accept even these as infallible witnesses. These writers, 
to use the words of Doctor Barrow, “ allege the general consent 
“of churches planted by the Apostles, and propagated by con- 
“ tinual successions of bishops from those whom the Apostles 
“did ordain, in doctrines and practices opposite to those de- 
“ vices, as a good argument ; and so, indeed, it then was, next to 
“a demonstration against them.”! Then the truth of the state- 
ment could be tested ; and doubtless their report of such agree- 
ment, is a strong argument even in our day ; but one, the strength 
of which is greatly diminished to what it was then; and that 
on several accounts. We cannot verify it. We have to trust 
to the report of two or three partial writers, who themselves 
must have judged greatly from report. And when we find, as 
we shall hereafter, how freely the name of the Church was after- 


1 Works, vol. vi. p. 198. 
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wards used for doctrines that had no pretence to claim such an 
authority, we can hardly consider these testimonies conclusive. 
We have not even the writings of those who were oppused to 
them, to consult in the matter; and who, we know, laid claim 
to apostolical tradition as in their favour. Even in the few points 
mentioned in those Creeds, therefore, we believe that they were 
held generally in the primitive Church, because we find them 
clearly expressed in Scripture, not because we have any certain 
testimony of catholic consent in their favour. And lastly, those 
Creeds, if admitted, are open to almost all the errcers which 
agitate the Church, having been originally directed against 
those outrageous absurditics of the Valentinians and = Mar- 
cionites, which, in the present day, are equally despised by all 
parties, 

Moreover, were we to suppose that what is called a General 
Council might be taken as au undoubted representative of the 
whole Church in its day, yet there was not a single Council of 
the kind for the first three centuries and more. Nay, if we 
speak of a Council truly general, faithfully representing the 
whole Church, it may well be doubted whether there ever was 
yet such a Council. Bishop Stillingfleet, speaking on this sub- 
ject, and showing the far better title which the Antient Councils 
had to be called General than the modern ones of Rome so 
ealled, adds,—“I do not say, There was ever such a General 
“Council as did fully represent the Universal Church, which 
“could not be done without provincial Councils summoned 
* before in all parts of Christendom, and the delegation from 
“them of such persons as were to deliver their sense in the 
“ matter of faith to be debated in the General Council, and I 
“have reason to question whether this were ever done.”’! 

And suppose such a Council assembled, and having (which is 
all that would be practicable at any time) a few deputies from 
every Church in existence, could we be sure that those deputies 
spoke anything more than the sense of the majority of the pas- 
tors of the Church they represented? Take an instance. What 
do our opponents think of the representation made by the Eng- 


1 Vindication of the answer to some late papers, p. 53, and see Placette on the 
Incurable Scepticism of the Church of Rome, c. 12. 
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lish deputies at the Synod of Dort of the doctrine of the Church 
of England? Let them honestly say, whether they believe that 
the doctrine of the Church of England was truly represented 
there. If they do, what becomes of their subscription? If they 
do not, they at once confess that such assembhes afford no 
proof of the doctrine of the churches there represented? Nay, 
it undeniably follows from this case, that it is only the majority 
that is represented, because it is notorious that there were those, 
as for instance Bishop Montague, in the Church of England, 
who took a very different view of the doctrme of our Church 
from what was there given. 

On this whole subject, therefore, Archbishop Tenison, when 
discoursing of a guide in matters of faith, speaking of the pre- 
tensions that have been made by the Romanists to an infallible 
one, says, (and his words apply equally to the arguments of our 
opponents,)—* This guide could not be the Church diffusive of 
‘the first ayes. For the suftrages of every Christian were never 
“gathered. And if we will have their sense, they must rise from 
the dead and give it us. This guide cannot be the faith, as 
such, of all the governors of all the primitive churches. The 
sense of it was never collected. There were antiently general 
Creeds, but such as especially related to the heresies then on 
foot ; and who can affirm upon grounds of certainty, that each 
bishop in the world consented to each Article, or to each so 
expressed? This guide is not a Council perfectly free and 
universal. For a guide which cannot be had is none. If 
such a Council could assemble, it would not err in the neces- 
saries of faith... . But there never was yet an universal Council 
“ properly so called. ...In the Councils called general, if we speak 
“ comparatively, there were not many southern or western bishops 
“ present at them. It was thus at that first ceeumenical Coun- 
“cil, the Council of Nice ; though in one sacred place, as Euse- 
“bius hath noted, there were assembled Syrians and Cilicians, 
‘ Phoenicians and Arabians, Palestinians, Egyptians, Thebeans, 
“ Libyans, Mesopotamians, a Persian, a Scythian bishop, and 
“many others from other countries. But there was but one 
“ bishop for Africa, one for Spain, one for Gaul, two priests as 
“ deputies of the infirm and aged bishop of Rome ; whilst, for 
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“instance sake, there were seventeen bishops for the small 
“ province of Isauria....This guide is not ¢he present Church 
“ declaring to particular Christians the sense of the Church of 
former ages. Wow can this declaration be made, seeing 
“ churches differ, and each church calls itself the truce one, 
“and pretendeth to the primitive pattern.’’! 


SECTION III.—THE INADEQUACY OF THE RECORDS THAT RE- 
MAIN TO US OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH TO BE TAKEN AS 
ANYTHING LIKE <A SUFFICIENT AND INDUBITABLE REPRE- 
SENTATION OF THE FAITH OF THE WHOLE CHURCH. 


We now come to the consideration of the number and value 
of the writings themsclyes from which we have to collect the 
“ catholic consent” of the primitive Church. And, I think, it 
will be evident to every impartial reader, that if we include in 
our review the writings of the first three centuries, we are giving 
our opponents as long a period as they can with any shadow of 
justice require. For the argument is, that we must go to the 
primitive Church to learn the doctrines of the faith, because, 
as corruptions came im by degrees, the nearer we get to the 
times of Christ and his Apostles, the more likely we are to ob- 
tain the truth unmixed with error. I know, indeed, that we 
are so far removed from the Apostolic age, that men who lived 
some three or four centuries after the Apostles, are viewed by 
many as almost their contemporarics. The Apostles and the 
Fathers of the first three or four centuries are to us in this 
respect like the stars. They are all so far off from us that they 
appear almost equidistant. The difference of their distances is 
so small in the comparison, that it is almost lost sight of. But 
if we allow ourselves to judge thus hastily, we may easily be de- 
ceived. It cannot be pretended that what is not found in the 


1 Discourse concerning a guide in matters of faith, pp. 14—18, repr. in Bishop 
Gibson’s Preservative, vol. 1. tit. iv. c. 1. p. 8 et seq. ; and see the whole of Placette’s 
* Incurable Scepticism of the Church of Rome ;” and respecting General Councils, 
see Dean Sherlock’s “‘ Vindication of some Protestant Principles,” &c.; both re- 
printed in Gibson’s Preservative, vol. iii. 
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writers of the first three centuries can be proved to be the oral 
teaching of the Apostles by the testimony of subsequent writers, 
though subsequent writers may act as a check upon those of this 
period, and may also be included for a negative testimony, that 
is, as negativing a doctrine by their silence ; for if a doctrine is 
unknown to the Fathers of the first five centuries, there is still 
stronger reason to suppose it to be false, than if we could only 
say that it was unknown to the Fathers of the first three. The 

longer the period you can include for the negative argument, 
the stronger it becomes. And hence, we willingly give the 
Romanists the first five or six centuries from which to prove the 
doctrines in dispute between them and us. But for a positive 
testimony in proof of any doctrine the case is precisely the con- 
trary. Here we want respectable proof of catholic consent at a 
period very near the apostolical times. 

Let us observe, then, on this head, 

First, and more especially, the paucity of the remains of the 
primitive Church for the first three centuries. 

Whatever may have been the number of writers in the Church 
during the first three centuries, when we come to view the 
records that actually remain to us, we shall find that we can 
hardly reckon upon having one witness for a million. For who 
ave our witnesses for this period? We have first, a few brief 
epistics to various churches by Clement, Polycarp, and Ignatius. 
We have the works of Justin Martyr, Irenseus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen and Lactantius ; a few 
small Treatises by Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, Hippo- 
lytus, Gregory of Neoceesarea, Minucius Felix and Arnobius. 
These with a few fragments of some other authors preserved by 
subsequent writers, form the sum total of our witnesses for more 
than the first three hundred years. And almost all these works 
are written in reply, either to the heathen opponents of Chris- 
tianity, or to heresies which in the present day would be equally 
despised by all parties, and consequeutly have a very indirect 
reference to any of the disputes by which the Church is now 
agitated. These, then, are to be taken, according to our oppo- 
nents, as the certain representatives of the whole Church, as 
equivalent to everybody always everywhere during this period, 
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and hence, as presenting us, where they agree, with a certain 
record of the oral teaching of the Apostles. 

Now, whether these writers do give a consentient testimony 
in behalf of any doctrine, is a poimt which we shall discuss here- 
after. But, at present, I would only submit to the reader, 
whether such a claim in behalf of the few individuals above 
named, namely, that their concurrent statements should be taken 
as a certain record of the consent of the whole Church, and so 
of the oral teaching of the Apostles, is admissible. 

Consider the small number of those whom we are thus making 
the uncommissioned plenary representatives of the Universal 
Church for three hundred years. And that too when we know, 
that they form but a very small proportion even of the writers 
of those ages. For the author of the “Synopsis of Seripture,” 
attributed by some to Athanasius, having given a list of the 
canonical books of the New Testament, says,—‘ Such are the 
“ books of the New Testament, those at least that are canonical, 
“and as it were the first fruits or anchors and props of our 
“faith, as being written and composed by the Apostles of 
“ Christ themselves, and those that associated with him, and 
“ were taught by him; but afterwards, in accordance with their 
“teaching, and in harmony with them, myriads of other books 
“ without number were composed by the Fathers who in their 
“ time were great and excelling in wisdom and taught by God.”! 
And again, further on, he speaks of these writers as “very many 
and infinite in number.’’” 

Is it reasonable, then, to make the testimony of the few indi- 
viduals above mentioned equivalent to the “ catholic consent” of 
the whole primitive Church for the first three centuries ? 

For the whole of this period, be it observed, we have no re- 
corded public Confessions either of churches or councils to guide 


1 Τοσαῦτα καὶ τὰ τῆς καινῆς διαθήκης βιβλία, τὰ ye KavoviCdueva, καὶ τῆς πίσ- 
Tews ἡμῶν οἱονεὶ ἀκροθίνια ἢ ἄγκυραι καὶ ἐρείσματα ὡς παρ᾽ αὐτῶν τῶν ἀποστόλων 
τοῦ Χριστοῦ, τῶν καὶ συγγενομένων ἐκείνῳ καὶ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ μαθητευθέντων γραφέντα 
καὶ ἐκτεθέντα. ᾿Ἐπείτοι γε ὕστερον κατὰ τὴν ἐκείνων ἀκολουθίαν καὶ συμφωνίαν, ἀλλὰ 
μυρία καὶ ἀναρίθμητα βιβλία ἐξεπονήθησαν ὑπὸ τῶν κατὰ καιροὺς μεγάλων καὶ 
σοφωτάτων θεοφόρων πατέρων. Synopsis Script. Sacr. § 4. Inter Athan. Op. ed. 
Bened. vol. ii. p. 131. A, B. 

2 Παμπόλλων καὶ ἀορίστων. Ib. 
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us. The utmost of this kind to be found among the records of 
this period are the brief Confessions (already alluded to, and 
which will be considered more particularly hereafter) recorded 
by Ireneeus, Tertullian and Origen, and for which they claim the 
consent of the churches founded by the Apostles. 

It must be added also, that were we to include a longer 
period in our review, so as to take in some of the Councils best 
entitled to the name of General, our opponents would gain 
nothing by it. For such Councils have proved themselves to be 
far from’ infallible witnesses of the faith of the true Church by 
contradicting each other. If we come to consider what Councils 
we have that can make any pretences to being considered general, 
we shall find that the two which can make the best claim, 
namely, those of Nice and Ariminum with Seleucia, are entirely 
opposed to each other in a vital point, and that the latter, which 
Bishop Stillingflect calls, “the most General Council we read of 
in Church history,’’! decided against the orthodox faith. 

So that Augustine, when disputing with an Arian, virtually 
admits, that, as far as the testimony of Councils is concerned, 
his opponent’s argument from the Council of Ariminum would 
be as good as his own from the Council of Nice; and, therefore, 
that they must both betake themselves to the Scriptures.’ 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, our opponents can bring 
themselves to attribute supreme authority to the witness given 
by General Councils respecting the faith ; and even charge this 
view upon our own Church, because of its admission of the 
determinations of the first four General Councils, though it is 
an indisputable fact, that we admit those Councils, not on the 
ground of any inérinsic authority in the nature of their witness, 
but because, on comparing it with Scripture, we judge their 
witness to be correct, though it might have been otherwise.? 
We may say to the Tractators, as it was long ago said by a 
learned writer among us to the Romanists,—* If General Coun- 


1 Vind. of Answ. to some late papers, pp. 53, 4. 

? Adv. Maximin. lib, 2. ο. 14. tom. viii. col. 704. 

$ This is made a ground of objection to us by well-informed Romanists. See 
R. H.’s [i, e, Abraham Woodhead’s] Rational Account of Doctrine of Roman 
Catholics concerning Guide in Controv. Disc. 3. ο, 4. § 40. p. 174. 2d ed. 1673. 
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* cils cannot err, how come these gentlemen to be persuaded 
“ that the Council of Ariminum, consisting of about six hundred 
“ bishops, which also was backed by a Synod of Eastern bishops 
“ at Seleucia, did not discharge the Church of all obligation to 
“quit [? hold] the belief and profession of the Son’s being 
“ consubstantial with the Father? The second Council of 
‘ Ephesus had a general summons, and in respect of the number 


n 


“of bishops, it was as general as Councils sometimes were 
‘which are esteemed so, and yet we all say they erred with 
“ Dioscorus. And many more instances there are of this 
“« nature.””! 

Secondly, the view we have of antiquity, in the remains of it 
that are left to us, is a partial view. 

When estimating the title of the Patristical writings that 
remain to the character claimed for them by our opponents, we 
must pursue the inquiry, not as men who have already decided 
in favour of particular doctrines, not with a bias towards par- 
ticular Fathers, but with a simple regard to the intrinsic value 
of their testimony, apart from any consideration of the doctrine 
which it supports; for otherwise our decision will be founded 
merely upon our own prejudices, and thus, though it may be 
very satisfactory to ourselves, will bring no conviction to others, 
and forms no sufficient foundation for our own faith. The 
writings of the Tractators appear to me to be very open to cen- 
sure in thisrespect. There is throughout them a tacit assump- 
tion that such men as Ignatius and Jrenzus, &c. were so excel- 
lent and orthodox, that we may well abide by their decisions in 
important points, as representing to us the faith of the true 
Church. And this is the secret which explains all their state- 
ments. But this is, in fact, an assumption of the very thing 
which we profess to be seeking, namely, the orthodox faith. 
How, I would ask, did we obtain this bias in favour of these 
men, but from finding that they agreed upon the whole in our 
view of the orthodox faith, as delivered by the Scriptures ? 


1 Hutchinson and Clagett’s Auth. of Councils, &c. pp. 7, 8; repr. in Bishop Gib- 
son’s Preservative, vol. 1. tit. 4. ο. 2. p. 143. The same doctrine is maintained by 
Dean Field. See his Treatise ‘‘ Of the Church,” p. 851. 2d ed. 1628. And by 
Bishop Jer. Taylor, in his Liberty of Prophesying, § 6. 
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We must observe, therefore, that in the works which remain 
to us, we sce antiquity through the medium of those records 
and writings only which the ruling party in the Church has 
allowed to be preserved. 

Whatever, then, may be our private view as to the effect thus 
produced, and whether we consider it to have been more or less 
favourable to what we hold to be the orthodox faith, it is unde- 
niable, that this fact greatly affects the value of those writings as 
impartial and faithful representatives of the faith of the Universal 
Church: It is certain that thousands of books published in the 
primitive Church have perished ; and among these the works of 
all those who were condemned by any Conciliar decisions. This 
is, indeed, what might be expected. The influence of the ruling 





party would naturally prevail,—especially at a time when books 
were not multiplied with the facility with which they now are,— 
for the gradual extinction of the writings of those who had been 
publicly condemned. When Christianity came to be protected 
and supported by the State, we find the ruling party in the 
Church, whichever it might be, enforcing strict prohibitions, 
and a rigid suppression, of the books on the other side, even 
though they might have been written long before by those who 
had died in the communion of the Catholic Church. Thus we 
find the fifth General Council (as it is called) anathematizing 
the books of three bishops, Ibas, Theodoret, and Theodorus of 
Mopsuesta, all of whom had died long before in the communion 
of the Catholic Church; and on the case of one of whom, 
namely Ibas, the fourth General Council had expressly passed a 
different decision. And in this Council (as “the seventh Ge- 
neral Council and all the Greek historians testify”!) the con- 
demnation of Origen, who had been dead about three centuries, 
was pronounced ; and this condemnation is probably the reason 
why we have so few of his works remaining in the original 
Greek. 

And as the Church became more corrupt, the effect of these 
anathemas and prohibitions, (whatever it may have been pre- 

1 Du Pin, who, however, contends, that it was “in the Council held in 540 


under Mennas, which made a part of the fifth Council.” See Du Pin, under fifth 
General Council. 


ρῶν ες νὰν αι ἀντ κνοι,. 
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viously,) became proportionably injurious to the cause of truth, 
as we see remarkably exemplified in the ninth canon of the second 
Nicene Council that decided in favour of image worship, which, 
as DuPin himself represents it, “ ordains that all the works made 
* against images shall be put in the palace of the Patriarch of 


> and “ threatens 


“ Constantinople, among the heretical books,’ 
“ to depose or excommunicate those that shall conceal them ;”! 
which was in accordance with the letter of Pope Adrian to the 
Council, in which (as Du Pin says) he “ establisheth the wor- 
“ ship of images, and affirms that the Church of Rome received it 
“ by tradition from St. Peter ;? and “ proves, by a false relation, 
“ that in St. Sylvester’s time, St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s pictures 
“ were in the Church ;”* and accordingly his Legates required 
that all the books against images should either be anathematized 
or burnt. Daille, who mentions this case, Justly remarks,* that 
it is probably in consequence of this anathema that we have not 
the original Greck of the Epistle of Epiphanius to John of Jeru- 
salem anywhere remaining, but only the Latin translation of it 
by Jerome, which has been preserved to us among St. Jerome’s 
own letters. And hence the want of the original has been taken 
advantage of by Dureus, Sanders, and Baronius, to deny that it 
is a work of Epiphanius.t Such is the progress of corruption 
in these matters. 

So, also, Pamelius confesses that a treatise of Tertullian on 
baptism was probably suppressed on account of his having there 
defended the opinion that the baptism of heretics was null and 
void.® 

Upon this principle the Church of Rome has acted ever since, 
particularly from the period of the Reformation; at the very 
dawn of which this principle of suppressing whatever might be 
contrary to her views, appears to have been, as far as was in her 
power, rigidly enforced; for, at the tenth session of the fifth 
Council of Lateran under Leo X., in 1515, it was ordained, in 


1 See Du Pin under this Council; Can. 9. 

2 Du Pin, ib. on second action of the Council. 

3 On the use of the Fathers, Part i. c. 4. 

4 See Coct Censura in Pref. 

5 See Pamel. Annot. in Tertull. p. 650. ed. Col. Agripp. 1617. 
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the Third Constitution, that all books printed at Rome should 
be examined by the Pope’s Vicar, and Master of the Holy Pa- 
lace, and in other places by the Bishop and Inquisitor, under a 
penalty against the printer of forfeiting the books issued with- 
out such examination, (which were to be burnt,) and paying 
a heavy fine; a decree which applied to the works of the 
antients, as well as the moderns; as appears from the fact, 
that when all the bishops present but one had assented to it, 
the remaining one remarked that he assented to it as respected 
new works, but not as to old. And as we are indebted almost 
wholly to the Romanists for all the earlier editions of the 
Fathers, the mischief that may have been done to their remains 
in this way is incalculable; not merely by the suppression of 
whole treatises, but more especially by their corruptions of the 
works which they have published, which we shall notice pre- 
sently. 

In the Council of Trent this decree of the Lateran Council 
was specially recognised and enforced. And from these decrees 
sprung the Prohibitory and Expurgatory Indexes with which 
the world has since been favoured; which have not spared even 
the works of the antients. Dr. James tells us, that in the first 
two editions of the “ Bibliotheca Patrum,”! “there are many 
“ treatises which make rather against, than for them; as well 
“ knew the Roman Index, which hath commanded them to be left 
“clean out; and according hereto, they are omitted in the last 
“edition of Paris; namely, the third of 1609-10.° It was 
original'y designed, that the Admonitions of Agapetus should 
have been among the number; but this work seems to have 
been afterwards spared, on the condition of a marginal note 
being affixed to an obnoxious passage, which was this: “The 
king hath no superior in the earth.” Write in the margin,” 


* By M. de la Bigne, Paris, 1575—9, 9 vols.; and Paris, 1589, 9 vols. 
> James’s Corruption, &e. Part 2. n. 19. p. 214. ed. 1688. These two first edi-- 
tions, therefore, were prohibited. See James. Index Gen. Libr. Prohib. Oxon. 1627, 
12mo, under “ Bibliotheca.” 

3 The “ auctarium * and “index” to this third edition, were also ordered to be 
expurgated in various parts. See James. Index Libr. Prohib. under “ Biblio- 
theca.” 

* Non enim habet [i.e. Rex] in terris se quicquam excelsius, 
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says the Roman Index, “ Understand among secular and tem- 
“ poral dignities; for the ecclesiastical dignity is superior to 
“ the kingly.”! This gloss is not only contrary to the words, 
but directly contradicted by several other passages of the work ; 
but it will be found duly inserted in the Bibhotheca.* 

We may here observe, also, that in the Roman Index of 
1559, we find, among the prohibited books, Bertram on the 
body and blood of Christ, the Imperfect work on Matthew, 
attributed to Chrysostom, (of which their own Sixtus Senensis 
says that it had been “ approved for ages by the common consent 
of the Church,” and which had been quoted by Gratian, Thomas 
Aquinas, the Rhemists, and other Romanists, as a genuine 
work of Chrysostom,)* and ‘a Treatise on the true and pure 
Church ;” “most falscly,” says the Inquisitor, “ascribed to 
Athanasius.” As it respects the last of these, the prohibition 
appears to have been but too successful, as I can find no notice 
of it anywhere else; but, in the case of the two former, it has 
fortunately proved but brutum fulmen. And doubtless these 
Prohibitory Indexes have been less injurious than the tacit 
suppression of the works before publication; for, when once 
abroad, the universal destruction of the copies was no easy 
task. Of this, the Romanists have been well aware; and con- 
sequently have done their best to strangle obnoxious works in 
the birth. A curious case of this kind was brought to light by 
Archbishop Wake, which is throughout so illustrative of the 
Romish system in this matter, that I will here present it to the 
reader. 

In 1548, Peter Martyr, in his dispute with Gardiner, bishop 
of Winchester, concerning the Eucharist, produced a passage 
from an “ Epistle of Chrysostom to Cesarius,” evidently over- 
turning the Popish doctrine of transubstantiation, professing 
that he had copied the epistle from a Florentine MS., and 
placed it in the library of Archbishop Cranmer. Bishop 


1 Scribe ad marginem, Intellige inter seculares et temporales dignitates, nam 
ecclesiastica dignitas sublimior est regia. Ind. Rom. p. 200. 

2 See James. Ib. pp. 213, et seq. 

3 James’s Corruption, &c. Pt. 2. n. 2. p. 165. 

4. Tractatus de vera et pura ecclesia, D. Athanasio falsissime adscript™s. 
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Gardiner, not being able to deny this, endeavoured to get over 
the difficulty as well as he could; and ascribed the epistle to 
another John of Constantinople, who lived about the beginning 
of the sixth century. This answer was adopted by others: 
though, as the Archbishop observes, “ still the argument re- 
“ curred upon them; forasmuch as this other John was in the 
“ beginning of the sixth age; and transubstantiation, by con- 
“ sequence, was not the doctrine of the Church then; and 
accordingly, the copy in Cranmer’s Library being, of course, 
lost in the dispersion of his books, Cardinal Perron, in his 
Treatise of the Eucharist, “flatly accuses Peter Martyr of 
“ forgery ; and uses abundance of arguments to persuade the 
“ world that there never was any such epistle as had been pre- 
“tended.” And so says Bellarmine.!’ Thus the matter stood 
till 1680, when Bigotius, having brought a copy of the epistle 
from Florence, printed it with his edition of Palladius, and 
strengthened it, says Dr. Wake, “with such attestations, as 
show it to be beyond all doubt authentic.” But, before the 
publication of the book, this part of it was interdicted and sup- 
pressed by the doctors of the Sorbonne, and “ the printed leaves cut 
out of the book ;” and “of this, the edition of Palladius of that 
“ year remains a standing monument, both in the preface and 
“an the book.”* However, “the very leaves cut out by those 
“ doctors of Mr. Bigot’s preface and the epistle rased out of 
“ the book,” fell into the hands of Dr. Wake, by whom they 
were published in the appendix to his “ Defence of the Exposi- 
“ tion of the Doctrine of the Church of England against M. de 
“ Meaux,” (pp. 127, et seq.) The offensive passage is this. I 
use Dr. Wake’s translation. “ Before the bread is consecrated, 
“we call it bread; but when the grace of God, by the priest, 
“has consecrated it, it is no longer called bread, but is esteemed 
“worthy to be called the Lord’s body, although the nature of 
“ bread still remains in it.’’3 

* Nihil ejusmodi umquam scripsisse Chrysostomum, neque enim in toto Chry- 


sostomi opere ullus est liber vel Epistola ad Cesarium. De sacr. euchar. lib. 2. 
ce. 22. 


2 For the truth of which I can also testify, having a copy of the book ; which 
is not, indeed, of uncommon occurrence. 


3 + hed . πον . 
Antequam sanctificetur panis, panem nominamus, divina autem illum sanc- 
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It only remained for the Romanists that came after, to main- 
tain that the whole epistle is spurious; which is accordingly 
done, without any hesitation, by the Benedictines, in their 
elaborate edition of Chrysostom. It is with them “altogether 
spurious,” (omnino spuria,) written by nobody knows who ; 
though they admit that it is quoted as Chrysostom’s, by John 
Damascen, Anastasius the Presbyter, Nicephorus, and others.! 

Indeed, as Archbishop Wake says, “So many antient authors 
“have cited it as St. Chrysostom’s Epistle to Czsarius, such 
“ fragments of it remain in the most antient writers as authen- 
“tic; that he who after all these shall call this piece in ques- 
“ tion, ay with the same reasonableness doubt of all the rest 
“of his works; which, perhaps upon less grounds, are on all 
“ sides allowed as true and undoubted.”? So much for the 
impartiality of the Benedictines, upon whom far too much 
reliance has been placed. 

It is impossible, then, to consider the remains we have of the 
antient ecclesiastical authors, as beyond doubt exhibiting to us 
all the variations of doctrine that were to be found in the 
primitive Church ; and therefore we could not regard even the 
consent of those writings, as representing the catholic consent 
of the whole Church. It is no aid to the cause of orthodoxy, 
to put forth such a claim. It looks like a confession of weak- 
ness; a desire to entrap men into a belief of doctrines, for 
whose divine origin there 1s (as they will suppose) no sufficient 
foundation. 

Thirdly, the view we have of antiquity, in the remains of it 
that are left to us, labours under much uncertainty, from the 
way in which the works of the Fathers have been mutilated and 
corrupted, and works forged in their name. 

None have suffered so much in this respect as the Fathers. 


tificante gratia, mediante sacerdote, liberatus est quidem appellatione panis, 
dignus autem habitus est Dominici corporis appellatione, etiamsi natura panis in 
ipso permansit. Wake’s App. pp. 156, 7. 

1 See Curysost. Op. ed. Bened. tom. 3. Pref. § 3. et Monit. in Ep. ad Cesar. 
pp. 737, 8. 

?P.145. This mode of getting rid of treatises in which passages occur op- 
posed to their views, has long been in common use among the Romanists. See 
the Preface to Coct Censura. 
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He who sits down to read the Fathers, in order to be 
euided by them to the true faith, will find himself encumbered 
at the outset with difficulties of the most formidable kind. For 
“he is to take them as the ground upon which his faith 15 to 
rest, it is very necessary, that the works upon which he depends, 
should be really theirs; and that they should be in the state in 
which their authors left them. But as to a vast number of 
these works, he will find not only that their authors are dis- 
puted, but that they are set down by many as the forgeries of 
mischievous or heretical persons; and that many others have 
been grievously corrupted, (and how far the corruption extends, 
it is impossible to tell,) by the heretics in antient, and by 
Romanists in modern times. 

Thus, above one hundred and eighty treatises, professing to 
be written by authors of the first six centuries, are repudiated 
by the more learned of the Romanists themselves as, most of 
them, rank forgeries; and the others as not written by those 
whose names they bear; though, be it observed, they have been, 
almost all, quoted over and over again by celebrated controver- 
sial writers of the Romish communion, in support of their errors 
against Protestants.' 

And any one who will consult the works that have been 
written by Cave, Du Pin, and others, on the ecclesiastical 
authors of antiquity, and particularly that of Robert Cooke on 
the spurious and doubtful works attributed to the Fathers,’ will 
find three or four times as many more, noted as either shame- 
less forgeries, or at least of very doubtful authority, and very 
uncertain authorship. 

So that before we commence our task, we must strike out of 
our list of Patristical relics a whole mass of writings, which the 
criticism of an age removed a thousand years and more from the 
period when these writings profess to have been published, may 
command us to reject. This, it must be admitted, is not a very 
satisfactory commencement ; because we are naturally disposed 
to ask, whether we can be quite sure as to the genuineness of 
those that remain; and shall, in fact, find ourselves not a little 


' See James’s Corruption of Fathers, &e. Part I. 
* Ros. Coct Censura quorundam scriptorum, &e. Lond. 1614. 4to. 
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puzzled to know the grounds upon which some have been elimi- 
nated, and others allowed to stand, not to say that our critics 
are sometimes grievously divided among themselves ; some con- 
tending stoutly for the genuineness of a picce, others as stiffly 
maintaining the contrary. 

But what is worse, we have also to guard against the corrup- 
tions introduced into the genuine works of the Fathers. This 
is an evil which it is still more difficult to remedy, especially as 
it is one which has been growing since the very earliest tines. We 
have to deal with the corruptions both of antient and modern 
times. Of these interpolations we find many complaints in the 
Fathers themselves. Thus Augustine, speaking of a charge of cor- 
ruption brought against the works of Cyprian, says,—“ For the 
“integrity and a knowledge of the writings of any one bishop, 
“ however illustrious, could not be so preserved, as the canonical 
“ Seripture is preserved by the variety of the languages in which 
“ itis found, and by the order and succession of its rchearsal in 
“ the Church; agaist which nevertheless there have not been 
“ wanting those who have forged many things under the names 
“ of the Apostles. To no purpose indeed, because it was so in 
‘esteem, so constantly read, so well known. But what such 
“ boldness could do in the case of writings not supported by 
‘canonical authority, is proved by the impiety with which it 
“ has not even refrained from exerting itself against those that 


n 


“ are supported by a knowledge so universal.”’! This testimony 
is the more observable, because it shows, that in Augustine’s 
view, the Holy Scriptures stand upon very different ground in 
this respect from the writings of the Fathers, and that we may 
justly fear corruptions in the latter to which the former are, 
from the circumstances of the case, in an infinitely smaller 
degree liable. 

1 “Neque enim sic potuit integritas atque notitia litterarum unius quamlibet 
illustris episcopi custodiri, quemadmodum Scriptura canonica tot linguarum 
litteris et ordine et successione celebrationis ecclesiastica custoditur, contra quam 
tamen non defuerunt qui sub nominibus apostolorum multa confingerent. Frustra 
quidem, quia illa sic commendata, sic celebrata, sic nota est; verum quid possit 
adversum litteras non canonica auctoritate fundatas etiam hine demonstravit im- 
pie conatus audacie, quod et adversum eas que tanta notitia mole firmate sunt 
sese erigere non pretermisit.” Acaust. Ep. ad Vincent. Rogat. ep. 93. Op. tom. 
ii. col. 246, 7, ed. Bened. Paris. . 
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“So great,” says Isidorus Hispalensis, “is the cunning of 
“the heretics, that they mix falsehood with truth, and evil 
“things with good, and generally insert the poison of their 
“ error in things that are salutary, that they may more easily 
“insinuate their wicked error under the appearance of the 
‘truth. The heretics generally indite their doctrmes under 
“the name of the catholic doctors, that, being read without 
“ question, they may be believed. Sometimes also they deceit- 
«fully insert their blasphemies in the books of our doctors, 
“ and corrupt the true doctrine by adulteration, namely, either 
“ by adding what is impious or taking away what is agreeable 
“to the faith. We must cautiously meditate upon, and test 
“ with careful discrimination, what we read, that, according to 
“ the apostolic admonition, we may both hold fast that which 1s 
“ good, and oppose that which is contrary to the truth ; and so 
“ take instruction from the good as to remain uninjured by the 
ey,” 

So also it is said by Anastasius Sinaita,—“ The Catholics of 
« Alexandria told me, that after the times of the blessed 
“ Rulogius the Pope [i. 6. Patriarch of Alexandria], there was 
“a certain Augustan prefect there, a follower of Severus, who 
“for along time had fourteen amanuenses of like mind with 
“ himself, to sit down at his command and falsify the books 
“ containing the doctrines of the Fathers, and especially those 
“ of the holy Cyril.”? 





1 «Tanta est hereticorum calliditas, ut falsa veris, malaque bonis permisceant, 
salutaribusque rebus plerumque erroris sui virus interserant, quo facilius possint 
pravitatem perversi dogmatis sub specie persuadere veritatis. Plerumque sub 
nomine catholicorum doctorum heretici sua dicta conscribunt, ut indubitanter 
lecta credantur. Nonnunquam etiam blasphemias suas latenti dolo in libris nos- 
trorum inserunt, doctrinamque veram adulterando corrumpunt; scilicet vel ad- 
jiciendo que impia sunt, vel auferendo que pia sunt. Caute meditanda, cautoque 
sensu probanda sunt, que leguntur, ut, juxta Apostolica monita, et teneamus quae 
recta sunt, et refutemus quee contraria veritati existunt, sicque in bonis instru- 
amur, ut a malis illesi permaneamus.” Isrpor. Hisp. Sentent. lib. 8. ο. 12. Op. 
tom. vi. p. 294, 5. ed. Rom. 1797 et seq. 

5 Διηγοῦντο τοίνυν ἡμῖν of τῆς καθολικῆς ἐκκλησίας ἐν ᾿Αλεξανδρέιᾳ, ὅτι μετὰ 
τοὺς χρόνους τοῦ μακαρίου Ἑὐλογίου τοῦ Πάπα, γέγονέν τις Αὐγουστάλιος ἐνταῦθα 
Σευεριανός, καὶ ἐπὶ ἱκανοὺς χρόνους ἔσχε IA καλλιγράφους σύμφρονας αὐτοῦ, κατ᾽ 
ἐπιτροπὴν αὐτοῦ καθεζομένους, καὶ φαλσεύοντας τὰς βίβλους τῶν δογμάτων τῶν πα- 


τέρων, καὶ μάλιστα τὰς τοῦ ἁγίου Κυρίλλου. ANASTAS. SINAIT. Vise dux. c. 10. 
p- 198. ed. Ingolst. 1606. 4to. 
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Of the partisans of Dioscorus it is said in the letter of the 
monks of Palestine, preserved by Evagrius, that they had fre- 
quently corrupted the works of the Fathers, and had attached 
the names of Athanasius, Gregory Thaumaturgus and Julius to 
many of the works of Apollinarius.! 

It would be easy to add other passages of a similar nature. 
But we will proceed to point out some particular instances. 

Of the Constitutions of Clement of Rome, it is complained by 
the Quinisext Council, that certain corruptions of the true faith 
had been introduced into them by heretical persons, which had 
obscured the beautiful character of the divine ordinances.” The 
same is said of the “ Recognitions” attributed to him, by 
Rufinus,® Photius, and Epiphanius.° 

That the epistles ascribed to Ignatius were corrupted by 
heretics, we have proof in the variations of the copies: still 
extant of them. Into the question, to what extent they have 
been corrupted, and what parts or epistles are genuine, I do not 
here enter. 

In the same case, probably, are the “Shepherd” of Hermas, 
and the Epistle of Barnabas ; and hence by some they are wholly 
rejected as spurious, while by others, as Archbishop Wake, ἅς. 
they are defended as the true productions of those apostolical 
men; and certainly a book under the former title, and con- 
taining passages to be found in that we now have, is quoted 

δ ὅ ) | 
with the greatest respect by Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, and others. As it now stands, however, it is disfigured 
by passages hardly reconcileable with the orthodox faith, 
Ὁ 

Nay, of one of the most valuable remains of antiquity we 
possess, the work of Irenzeus against heresies, we are warned 

1 Kal yap καὶ λόγους πατέρων πολλάκις νενοθεύκασι, πολλοὺς δὲ ᾿Απολιναρίου 
λόγους ᾿Αθανασίῳ καὶ Γρηγορίῳ τῷ Θαυματουργῷ καὶ ᾿Ιουλίῳ διὰ τῶν ἐπιγραφῶν 
ἀνατεθείκασιν. EVAGR. ScHOLAST. Hist. Eccl. lib. ili. ¢. 31. ed. Reading, 1720. 
inter Hist. Eccl. iii. 363. See also LeontT. Byzant. Ady. Apollinarist. in Canis. 
Antiq. Lect. tom. iv. pt. 1. p. 105. or in Biblioth. Patr. tom. xii. p. 701. ed. 
Galland. 

2 Als τισι πάλαι ὑπὸ τῶν ἑτεροδόξων, ἐπὶ λύμῃ τῆς Ἐκκλησίας, νόθα τινὰ καὶ 
ξένα τῆς εὐσεβείας παρενετέθησαν, τὸ εὐπρεπὲς κάλλος τῶν θείων δογμάτων ἡμῖν 
ἀμαυρώσαντα. QUINISEXT. (ὌΝΟΙΙ,. Can. 2.—Concil. ed. Labb. et Coss. Paris. 
1671. tom. vi. col. 1139; or, ed. Hardouin. tom. iii. col. 1660. 


. § Ap. Hieron. in libr. Contr. Ruf. lib. ii. § 17. Op. tom. ii. col. 507. 
4 Biblioth. c. 113. col. 289. ed. 1653. 5 Adv. her. in hier. 30. vol. i. p. 139, 
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by our present learned Bishop of Lincoln, “we should always 
‘bear in mind, that far the greater portion of the work of 
“Treneus is extant only in a barbarous Latin translation, 
« which lies under heavy suspicions of interpolation.””! 

The boldness of these corrupters of the writings of the 
Fathers may be conceived from the fact that they did not spare 
au author’s works, even in his own lifetime; witness the com- 
plaint of Dionysius of Corimth: “I wrote some epistles,” he 
says, “at the request of the brethren, but the ministers of the 
“ devil filled them with tares; taking away some things and 
“ adding others; for whom woe is reserved.”? 

That the “ Hypotyposes” of Clement of Alexandria were thus 
corrupted, can hardly be doubted by any one who reads the 
account given of them by Photius, who himself supposes it to 
have been the case.° 

On this ground, as is well known, Rufinus endeavours to 
defend the writings of Origen, viz. that they had been grievously 
corrupted by heretics, an apology however which Jerome would 
not receive; and therefore we will only refer the reader to the 
contest between Jerome and Rufinus on this point, where he 
will also meet with many observations illustrative of this sub- 
ject.* And it is somewhat remarkable, that so little was Jerome 
acquainted with the fact, now contended for, of there being catho- 
lic consent among all the writers of the early Church on all impor- 
tant points, that (rejecting the supposition so convenient for such 
a hypothesis, that, wherever they had spoken incorrectly, their 
writings had been falsified by the heretics,) he does not scruple 
to say,—“It may happen that either they absolutely erred, or 
“wrote with another meaning, or their writings were by degrees 
“ corrupted by unskilful copyists. Or, at any rate, before the 
“rise of that meridian demon Arius in Alexandria, they spoke 
“some things innocently and incautiously.”® 


* On the writings of Tertullian, 2d ed. p. 90. note. (3d ed. p. 83.) 

PEmoToAds γὰρ, ἀδελφῶν ἀξιωσάντων με γράψαι, ἔγραψα, καὶ ταύτας οἱ τοῦ δια- 
βόλου ἀπόστολοι (ι(ανίων γεγέμικαν' ἃ μὲν ἐξαιροῦντες, ἃ δὲ προστιθέντες" οἷς 
τὸ οὐαὶ κεῖται. ΕΞΕΒ. Hist. Eccl. iv. 23. ed. Reading. 1720. i. 187. 

3. Puor. Biblioth. c. 109. ed. 1653. col. 285. 

* See Hieron. Contra Rufin., and RuFIn. Apol. apud Hieron. Opera. 

δ “Fieri enim potest, ut vel simpliciter erraverint, vel alio sensu scripserint, vel 
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One thing, however, seems quite certain, and that is, that the 
Latin translations of the Greek Fathers, by Rufinus, are not to 
be trusted. Ile 15 clearly convicted by Jerome, of having both 
published the first book of Eusebius’s six books of the defence 
of Origen, under the name of Pamphilus the Martyr, in order to 
obtain greater respect for it, and of having altered the sense of 
various passages, so as to make them speak the language of the 
Nicene Creed.! I say clearly convicted, for Rufinus, in his 
reply, does not attempt to deny it. Ile is charged with doing 
the same in his translations of the works of Origen, in order to 
make them consonant with the orthodox faith; and as far the 
greater part of what we possess of Origen’s works remains to us 
only in his translations, we have but little of Origen that we can 
at all depend upon. The translations of Rufinus are given up 
by all parties as wholly unworthy of credit.“ Such adulterations 
of the works of the Fathers, therefore, were not all on the side 
of the heretics. 

Another instance is recorded by Cyril of Alexandria, in the 
ease of the epistle of Athanasius to Epictetus, Bishop of Corinth. 
Writing to John of Antioch, Cyril remarks,—“ Having learnt 
“ that some have published in an adulterated form the epistle 
“ of our illustrious Father Athanasius to the blessed Epictetus, 
“so that many may be injured thereby, we have thought it 
“useful and necessary to the brethren to send your holiness a 
“ transcript from some antieut and incorrupt copies that are pre- 
“ served by us.”3 And again, to Acacius he writes,—“ Paul, 
“ Bishop of Emisa, asked me very earnestly whether I assent to 
“what was written by our celebrated and most blessed Father 


a librariis imperitis eorum paulatimn scripta corrupta sint. Vel certe antequam 
in Alexandria quasi demonium meridianum Arius nasceretur, innocenter quadam 
et minus caute loquuti sunt.” Hreron. Contr. Ruf. lib. ii. § 17. Op. tom. ii. 
col. 508, 9. 

1 See Hieron. Contr. Rufin. lib. i. ¢ 8—10, and lib. iii. $ 12. 

* See Huetit Origen. lib. iii. ¢. 1, § 3, et passim ; and Cave, sub nom. Rufinrs. 

3°Emedav δὲ μεμαθήκαμεν, ὅτι καὶ τὴν πρὸς τὸν μακάριον ᾿Επίκτητον ἐπιστολὴν 
τοῦ πανευφήμου πατρὸς ἡμῶν ᾿Αθανασίου, ὀρθοδόξως ἔχουσαν, παραφθείραντές τινες 
ἐκδεδώκασιν, ὡς ἐντεῦθεν ἀδικεῖσθαι πολλοὺς, διὰ τοῦτο χρήσιμόν τι καὶ ἀναγκαῖον 
ἐπινοοῦντες τοῖς αδελφοῖς, ἐξ ἀντιγράφων ἀρχαίων, τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν, καὶ ἁπλῶς 
ἐχόντων, ἀπεστείλαμεν τὰ ἶσα τῇ σῇ ὁσιότητι. CyRILL. ALEX. Epist. ad Johann. 
Antioch. Op. tom. v. Part. 2. inter Epist. p. 109. A, B. 
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« Athanasius to Epictetus, Bishop of Corinth. I replied, ‘If 
“you have the epistle in an uncorrupt state, (for many things in 
“ it have been falsified by the enemies of the truth,) I assent to 
“ it altogether, and in every point.’ Ile replied that he had the 
“ epistle, and would be glad to be assured by my copies, and 
“ ascertain whether his own copies were corrupted or not. And 
“having taken the antient copies, and compared them with 
“ those he had brought, he found that his were adulterated, and 
“advised me to make transcripts from our copies, and send 
“them to the church of Antioch, which also was done.”! He 
repeats this statement in his first and second letters to Succensus, 
in the former attributing the corruption to the followers of 
Nestorius.” 

In the second of these letters to Succensus also, he cautions 
him that if any carried about a letter purporting to be written 
by that most pious presbyter of the Church of Rome, Philip, and 
intimating that the most holy Bishop Xystus was grieved at the 
deposition of Nestorius and assisted him, he was not to believe 
it; or if a letter was brought to him, purporting to be written 
by himself, (namely Cyril,) and imtimating his regret at what 
he had done at Ephesus, he was only to laugh at it:° which 
evidently shows that such letters were being then circulated. 

That the works of Cyril were corrupted after his death we have 
several testimonies. Dioscorus, his successor in the See of Alex- 
andria, is evidently considered as having adulterated them by Le- 
ontius of Byzantium.t And Nicephorus Callistus tells us, that 
fflurus, who forced himself into the See of Alexandria in the times 
of the Emperor Leo, “is said to have corrupted many of the 

1 ῬἘπίσκοπος Παῦλος τῆς Ἐμισηνῶν .... διεπυνθάνετό μου, καὶ μάλα ἐσπουδασ- 
μὲένως, εἰ συναινῶ τοῖς γραφεῖσι παρὰ τοῦ τῆς ἀοιδίμου μνὴμης καὶ τρισμακαρίου 
πατρὸς ἡμῶν ᾿Αθανασίου πρὸς ᾿Ἐπίκτητον ἐπίσκοπον τῆς Κορινθίων. ᾿Εγὼ δὲ ἔφην 
ὅτι, εἰ σώζεται παρ᾽ ὑμῖν οὐ νενοθευμένον τὸ γρὰμμα' παραπεποίηται γὰρ τῶν ἐν 
αὐτῷ πολλὰ παρὰ τῶν τῆς ἀληθείας ἐχθρῶν: συναινέσαιμι ἂν πὰντῃ τε καὶ πάντως. 
Ὃ δὲ πρὸς τοῦτο ἔφασκεν, ἔχειν μὲν καὶ αὐτὺς τὴν ἐπιστολὴν, βούλεσθαι δὲ καὶ ἐκ 
τῶν Tap ἡμῖν ἀντιγράφων πληροφορηθῆναι, καὶ μαθεῖν, πότερόν ποτε τὰ αὐτῶν 
βιβλία παρεποίηθη, ἢ μὴ. Καὶ δὴ καὶ λαβὼν ἀντίγραφα παλαὶα, καὶ οἷς ἐπεφέρετο 
συμβαλὼν, ηὕρισκε ταῦτα νενοθευμένα: καὶ προέτρεψεν ἐκ τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν βιβλίων 
ἴσα ποιῆσαι, πέμψαί τε τῇ ᾿Αντιοχέων ἐκκλησίᾳ" ὃ δὴ καὶ γέγονε. CYRILL. ALEX. 


Epist. ad Acacium Melitane epise.—Op. tom. v. part 2. inter Ep. p. 120. A, B, C. 
2 ΤΌ. pp. 140 and 151. 3 Ib. p. 151. 


* De Sectis Act. 8. fin.—Biblioth. Patr. ed. Galland. tom. xii. p. 652. 
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writings of the divine Cyril, not published abroad, and to have 
“ inserted in them false doctrines.”! The same is intimated, 
as we have already observed, by Anastasius Sinaita ;* who also 
gives an instance of such corruption as occurring im the first 
[Epistle to Succensus, where the words being δύο τὰς φύσεις εἷναι 
φαμὲν, they had been in most copies altered, and he tells us, 
that in only one copy shown him by the Librarian at Alexandria, 
did he find the correct reading, the rest beimg all altered ; 
some reading δύο φύσεις ἡ" ῶσθαι φαμέν, others, δύο τὰς φύσεις 
ἐννοεῖσθαι φαμέν." Consequently, it may be doubted, whether 
our reading in the present day, which 15, δύο τὰς φύσεις εἶναι 
φαμὲν Tas ἑνωθείσας," is the genuine reading, and if so, we have 
here an instance how casily we may be deceived in such ἃ 
mnatter. 

The same Anastasius mentions a corruption in the works of 
Ambrose, where, for, “let us observe the difference of the 
divinity and the flesh,’’? had been substituted, “let us observe 


the difference of the reading.’””® 


The passage as we now have 
it in the works of Ambrose, presents us with the true reading.® 

In the sixth Council, Macarius and his colleagues were con- 
victed not only of corrupting the testimonies they brought 
from the Fathers,’ but also of circulating corrupt copies of the 
Acts of the fifth Counceil.® 

And these forgeries appear to have been committed some- 
times upon a large scale. Witness the book of Basil on the 
Holy Spirit, of which it is justly suspected, that a large portion 
of the latter part, containing more than half of the whole, has 
been added by another. This was first noticed by Erasmus, and 
in his judgment our two learned prelates Jeremy Taylor and 

1 Λέγεται μὴν πολλὰ τοῦτον δῆτα τὸν AtAoupoy τῶν συγγραμμάτων τοῦ θείου 
Κυρίλλου μήπω εἰσπλάτως ἐκδοθέντων, διαλυμηνάσθαι, νόθα τούτοις ἐπισπείραντα 
δόγματα. NicerH. Hist. Eccl. lib. xv. ὁ. 16. ed. Lutet. 1630. tom. 2. p. 613. 

2 See page 196 above. 3 In eod. loc. 

4 See Crrin. ALEX. Op. ed. Aubert. tom. v. Part 2. inter Epist. p. 137. E. 

5 Ayr) τοῦ, φυλάξωμεν τὴν διαφορὰν τῆς θεότητος Kal τῆς σαρκὸς, φυλάξωμεν 
τὴν διαφορὰν τῆς ἀναγνώσεως. ANAST. ΒΊΝΑΙΤ. Vie dux, c. 10. p, 200. 

6 « Servemus distinctionem divinitatis et carnis.” AmBRos. De fide, lib. i. ¢. 9. 
par. 77. Op. tom. ii. col. 485. 

7 ConciL. Sext. Act. 8 and 9. 

8 ΤΌ, Act. 14. 
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Stillingfleet fully coincide; the former stating, that the last fif- 
teen chapters “were plainly added by another hand,” 1 and the 
latter, that besides the evidence from the connexion and style of 
the parts, so we must suppose it to be, if we think that St. Basil 
“ would not utter palpable and evident contradictions in his 
writings,” his testimony here respecting traditions being totally 
contradictory to several passages in his acknowledged works. 
And this judgment is further confirmed by Bishop Patrick in 
his Answer to the Touchstone, and by the learned Robert Cooke.® 
And as Bishop Stillingfleet justly observes, “ Erasmus was not 
“the first who suspected corruption in St. Basil’s writings. 
« For Marcus Ephesius in the Florentine Council, (Act. 20.) 
“charged some Latinizing Greeks with corrupting his books 
“aeainst Eunomius, protestmg that in Constantinople there 
“were but four copies to above one thousand which had the 
“ passages in them which were produced by the Latins.’’* 

Other instances might easily be adduced.’ And against the 
corruptions of antient times we have scarcely any defence, 
except that which is founded upon criticism and conjecture, 
erounds far too insecure to build faith upon. 

Nor must we omit to observe, that these antient corrupters 
of the Fathers have had their imitators in later times, whose 
frauds, though certamly more open to detection by us than those 
of antient times, have not always been easy to be discovered. 

I will not here enter upon the various charges, mutually made 
against each other by the Greeks and Latins, of corrupting the 
Fathers to speak their sense,® except to notice that not even 
the Creed has escaped ; witness the dispute as to the phrase 
“ filtoque,”’ of such importance in the doctrine of the procession 
of the Holy Ghost, which the Greeks charge the Latins with 
adding, and the Latins charge the Greeks with abstracting, so 
that, be it as it may, on one side or the other a fraud has been 
committed. 


1 Lib. of Proph. § 8. 

* Rational Account, &e. ed. 1665, pp. 243, 4. 

3 Censura Quorundam Scriptorum. Lond. 1614. 4to. pp. 120 et seq. 

4 Rational Account, &e. p. 248. 

ὅ Several are mentioned by Daillé, On the true use of the Fathers, Part 1. ¢. 4. 
δ See particularly the discussions in the Council of Florence. 
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But I will rather notice the performances of the Romanists 
of this kind, which may seem more especially to affect us. 

Their corruption of St. Cyprian’s treatise “On the Unity of 
the Church,” in the edition by Manutius published at Rome in 
1564, under the sanction of the Pope, and afterwards followed 
by Pamelius, is so well known, that I need hardly dwell long 
upon it here. It 1s fully stated by James in his work on this 
subject,’ and is thus briefly noticed by Bishop Taylor: “ The 
“third chapter of St. Cyprian’s book ‘On the Unity of the 
“ Church,’ in the edition of Pamelius, suffered great alteration. 
“ These words, primatus Petro datur, ‘the primacy is given to 
“ St. Peter, wholly inserted ; and these, super cathedram Petri 
 fundata est ecclesia, «the church is founded upon the chair 
“of St. Peter: and whereas it was before, super unum edificat 
“ ecelesiam Christus, “Christ builds his Church upon one,’ that 
“not being enough, they have made it, super illum unum, ‘upon 


“ that one.” Now these additions are against the faith of all old 


“copies before Manutius and Pamelius, and against Gratian, 


“ even after himself had been chastised by the Roman correctors, 


“ the commissaries of Gregory XIII., as is to be seen where these 
“ words are alleged, Decret. ¢. 2-4. q. 1. can. Loquitur Dominus 


“ad Petrum. So that we may say of Cyprian’s works, as 


σ΄ 


‘ Pamelius himself said concerning his writings and the writings 


“of other of the Fathers; saith he, ‘Whence we gather that 


“the writings of Cyprian and others of the Fathers are in 


various ways corrupted by the transcribers.’ (Cypriani seripta 
ut et aliorum Veterum a librariis varie fuisse interpolata. 
‘““ Annot. in Cypr. super Concil. Carthag. n. 1.) 

In the same place, the bishop, like James,* notices a similar 
corruption introduced by Gratian, who quoting that passage of 
Ambrose, “ They do not hold the inheritance of Peter who have 
not the faith of Peter,” (non habent Petri hereditatem qui non 
habent Petri fidem,) quotes it as, “They do not hold the inhe- 
ritance of Peter who hold not the seat of Peter” (for fidem 
substituting sedem),. 


ce 


ce 


1 Treatise of the Corruption of Scripture, Councils, and Fathers, by the Pre- 
lates, &c. of the Church of Rome. Part 2. pp. 113—160. ed. 1688. 

3 Liberty of Prophes. § 8. fin. 

3 Corruption of SS. ἄς, Part 2. n. 23. p. 222. ed. 1688, 
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So again, in that passage of Augustine, “ In reckoning the 
“ canonical Scriptures, let a man follow the authority of the 
“ oreatest number of catholic Churches, among which truly are 
“ those which deserved both to have the seats of the Apostles, 
“and to receive their Epistles,’! the latter part is quoted by 
Gratian in the Canon Law as, “among which Scriptures those 
“ Epistles must be reckoned which the Apostolic See hath, and 
“ others have deserved to receive from her ;’”” and to it is pre- 
fixed the title, “The decretal Epistles are reckoned among the 
Canonical Seriptures,”® to lead the reader to suppose that Augus- 
tine refers in these words to the Decretal Epistles of the Popes.* 

In such corruptions, however, none scem to have outdone 
Pamelius. We have already noticed those which are to be found 
in Cyprian’s Treatise, “On the Unity of the Church,” in his 
edition, Another instance occurs in Cyprian’s Tract, “On the 
Advantage of Patience,” where, for the words, after the reception 
of the eucharist (post gustatam eucharistiam), we find, after the 
carrying about of the eucharist (post gestatam eucharistiam), to 
maintain the Romish custom of the circumgestation of the 
eucharist.© So in his fortieth Epistle of this edition, we have 
petram, the rock, changed into Petrum, Peter. And though the 
Epistle of Firmilian is admitted on account of its having been 
already published, so that it was of no use to try to suppress it, 
Pamelius very candidly admits that he wishes it had never been 
published, and that probably Manutius intentionally omitted it 
in his edition of Cyprian. And certainly Romanists are not 
likely to be much gratified with an Epistle written in the third 
century, in which it is stated, that, “ Anybody may know that 
“those at Rome do not in all things observe those things that 


1 “Tn canonicis autem Scripturis Ecclesiarum catholicarum quamplurium aucto- 
ritatem sequatur, inter quas sane ille sint, qua apostolicas sedes habere et 
Epistolas accipere meruerunt.” August. De Doct. Christiana, lib. ii. ο. 8. Op. 
tom. 111. col. 23. 

* “Inter quas sane ille sint, quas Apostolica sedes habere, et ab ea alii meru- 
erunt accipere epistolas.” Decret. Pt. i. dist. 19. ο. 6. In Canonicis. Corr. Jur. 
Can. Lugd. 1624. tom. i. col. 83. 

3 “Inter canonicas Scripturas Deeretales Epistolee connumerantur.” Ib. 

4 James’s Corruption, &e. Part 2. ἢ. 7. p- 185. 

5 JAMES, ib. p. 239. 


6 «ς Ὁ i . . . . 
Fortassis consultius foret, nunquam editam fuisse hanc epistolam, ita ut putem 
consulto Ulam omisisse Manutium.” Argum. ad epist. 75. These two cases are 
noticed by Daillé, lib. i. ο. 4. 
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“ were delivered from the beginning, and vainly pretend aposto- 
“4 1108] authority.””! 

Another remarkable instance occurs in Tertullian, where, 
until Rigaltius had the honesty to give the passage as he found 
it in the MSS., an important testimony was altogether lost 
through the falsification introduced into it. The passage occurs 
in his “ Exhortation to Chastity,’ where, according to the 
reading given by NRigaltius from the MSS., we read, “ Where 
“ there is no assembly of the ecclesiastical order, you [speaking 
“toa layman] both offer [1. 6. in the cucharist] and baptize, 
“ and are alone a priest to yourself ;””* which passage has been 
corrupted into the following,— Where there is an assembly of 
“ the ecclesiastical order, the priest, who is there alone, both 
“ offers and baptizes,’* which is altogether incongruous with 
the context, and turns the whole passage into nonsense ; but it 
was preferable to make Tertullian speak nonsense, than utter 
such a testimony as his real words give us. To the testimony 
supplied in these words we shall have occasion to advert here- 
after. 

In the Roman editions of the Fathers by Manutius, various 
instances of the same kind might be pointed out. What, indeed, 
could be expected from one who professes to have received a 
charge from the Pope to print them “so corrected that there 
‘may be no error remaining, which, by holding out the ap- 
“ pearance of false doctrine, can influence the minds of the 
“simple ”’?* It was his duty to print them as he found them ; 


1 “Kos autem qui Rome sunt non ea in omnibus observare que sunt ab origine 
tradita, et frustra Apostolorum auctoritatem prwtendere, scire quis etiam inde 
potest, quod circa celebrandos dies pascha, et circa multa alia divinw rei sacra- 
menta, videat esse apud illos aliquas diversitates, nec observari illic omnia wqualiter 
que Hierosolymis observantur.”  FirmMit. Ep, ad Cypr.—Inter Cypr. Op. ed. 
Fell. Epist. 75. Pt. 2. p. 220. 

2 “ Ubi Ecclesiastici Ordinis non est consessus, et offers et tinguis et sacerdos es 
tibi solus.’"”. TERTULL. De exhort. cast. c. 7. p. 522. ed. 1664. 

3 “ Ubi Ecclesiastici Ordinis est consessus, et offert et tinguit sacerdos qui est 
ibi solus.” See the editions of Pamelius. I quote from that of Col. Agripp. 1617. 
To whom the corruption may be due, it is impossible precisely to say, but Pamelius, 
in his note, admits that he struck out the “non.” 

4 “ Sic emendati, ne qua supersit labes que imperitorum animos objecta false 
doctrine specie possit inficere.” Manurit Pref. ad Pium 4mm. in lib. Poli De 
Concil. 
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instead of which, he makes a boast of suppressing all which was 
reckoned at Rome false doctrine. It was in conformity, I sup- 
pose, with these directions, that he left out, as Pamelius tells 
us, the letter of Firmilian to Cyprian, and introduced the cor- 
ruptions we have already noticed in his edition of Cyprian’s 
treatise “On the Unity of the Church.” Well may the 
Romanists, with such editors, boast of having all the Fathers 
on their side. 

Another of his “ emendations,” occurring in the works of Gre- 
gory the Great, is thus noted by Dr. James. The genuine passage 
is this: “All things that were foretold are come to pass. The 
“ king of pride is near; and (which is a wickedness to name) a 
“ whole host of priests is provided to attend his coming. (Sacer- 
“ dotum ei preeparatur exercitus.) For they also march with 
“as proud a countenance as he, which were appointed to be 
“examples of meekness and humility to others.”! “The 
Roman edition, with sundry others,” says Dr. James, “read 
“most absurdly, contrary to the faith of the MSS. and the cir- 
“cumstance of the place, sacerdotum est preparatus exitus.’ 
“The king of pride is near. And (which is a wickedness to 
“mname) when he comes, the priests shall be executed and put to 
“ death.” “ Whereas,” says Dr. James, “ the word militant, do 
“ march, in the next words, makes the matter clear on our side 
“against them. For if they were put to death, how should 
“ they walk up and down? unless they did as St. Denis is said 
“to have done, that carried his head in his hand; and yet 
“methinks a more modest gait than Gregory speaks of should 
“have become them. Add hereunto that the epistle is written 
“to tax the pride of a bishop (John of Constantinople, which 
“took upon him the title of universal bishop) and not of a 
“ king, of the clergy and not of the laity. Lastly, to make the 
“matter sure, all the MSS. that I could yet procure or get into 
“my hands, (that is seven MSS.,) do read exercitus and not 
“ exitus.” And he adds, that, for “ citing these words truly,” 


1 “Omnia que predicta sunt, fiunt. Rex superbie prope est; et, quod dici 
nefas est, sacerdotum ei preeparatur exercitus ; quia cervici militant elationis qui 
positi fuerant ut ducatum preeberent humilitatis.” Greco. MAGN. Epist. lib. 4. 
Ind. 13. Ep. 38. as quoted by J ames,—Oper, ed. Ben. lib. v. Ind. 13. Ep. 18. 
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Bishop Jewell had been “traduced and slandered among the 
Papists,” as one who had misquoted Gregory to serve his pur- 
pose ;' a very apt specimen of Popish dealings, first to publish 
corrupted editions of the Fathers themselves, and then charge 
others with misquoting them, if they swerve from that corrupted 
text. One thing more we may observe from the genuine passage 
of Gregory; namely, that he held the assumption of the title of 
universal bishop to be a mark of antichrist. Would that his 
successors had been of his mind ! 

Another instance, apparently, of such corruptions, and one 
which remains in the Popish editions to this day, occurs in the 
works of Augustine, ina passage much quoted by the Romanists 
in support of their notions of tradition. Augustine, speaking 
of baptism, says, according to the reading of three MSS. at 
Oxford,-—“ The custom of our mother the Church in baptizing 
‘infants is not to be despised, nor by any means to be thought 
“ superfluous, nor at all to be beheved to be anything but an 


‘apostolic tradition,’’? 


And this agrees with what he says 
elsewhere on this subject, where, speaking of infant baptism as 
having been always practised in the Church, he says, “ That 
“ which the universal Church holds, and was not instituted by 
“ Councils, but has always been retained, is most mghtly 
“ believed to have been delivered by no other than apostolical 


”4 Hlow far this rule is admissible, is a question 


‘ authority. 
into which I do not here enter. But the meaning of Augustine 
in both these passages is clear. The former passage, however, 
has been corrupted by the Romanists, by the addition of a 
letter to one word, into this; “The custom of our mother the 
“ Church in baptizing infants is not to be despised, nor by any 
“ means to be thought superfluous, nor αὐ all to be believed, were 


1 James’s Corruption, &c. Part. 2. n. 26. pp. 230 et seq. 

2 Ib. Pt. 2. n. 4. pp. 177 et seq. 

3“ Consuetudo matris ecclesiz in baptizandis parvulis nequaquam spernenda 
est, neque ullo modo superflua deputanda, nec omnino credenda nisi apostolica esse 
traditio.” Atvaust. De Genes. ad lit. lib. 10. ¢. 23. 

4 « Quod universa tenet ecclesia, nec conciliis institutum, sed semper retentum 
est, non nisi auctoritate apostolica traditum rectissime creditur.” AtuGtsT. De 
bapt. contr. Donat. lib. 4. ο. 23. Op. tom. ix. col. 140. 
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“ it not an apostolical tradition.” And so tt remains to this day 
in the Benedictine edition, without even the slightest intimation of 
the MSS. having any other reading. And hence the passage is 
quoted by Romish controversialists, as showing that in Augus- 
tine’s opinion, infant baptism ought not to be believed at all 
but for tradition, and therefore cannot be proved from Scrip- 
ture,” which is clearly contrary to Augustine’s own remarks 
elsewhere ; and so this passage was to stand as a proof that for 
some points of the highest importance we must go to tradition, 
and cannot get any sufficient proof from Scripture.? 

Again; the followmg passage of Uicumenius has been alto- 
eether omitted in the primted editions. ‘ For those who favour 
“the Law introduced even the worship of angels, because 
“ through them the Law was given; and this custom remained 
“in Phrygia, so that the Council of Laodicea made a decree, 
“ prohibitg the making addresses and praying to angels ;* 
“‘ whence also there were many temples among them erected to 
“the archangel Michael.”® This passage David Ifceschelius, 
in his notes on the work of Origen against Cclsus, testifies that 
he himself had seen in the MSS. of Gicumenius.® 

Nay, they are not contented with leaving obnoxious passages 
out of their printed copies, but will even blot them out of the 
MSS. where they have the opportunity. Thus, when that 
famous passage in the “Imperfect work on Matthew,” attri- 

2 “Consuetudo matris ecclesiw, Ke. (as above). . . nec omnino credenda nisi 
apostolica esset traditio.” Op. tom. 111. col. 272. 

* As by the Rhemists in their notes on 2 Thess. ii. 15, and the author of “The 
grounds of the old religion and the new,” (sce James, p. 180,) and by the answerer 
of Archbishop Laud. (See Stillingfleet’s Rational Account, &e. p. 108.) 

3 See JAMES, ib. This corruption was first suspected by Bishop Bilson, partly 
by the course of the sentence, and partly by a comparison with other places, and, 
upon referring to the MSS., Dr. James ascertained that the suspicion was well 
founded. How is it that these valuable MSS. of the Fathers have been so little 
used, and that we have been left by the possessors of them, though with a “ Cla- 


rendon Press” at hand, to the tender mercies of Romish editors for almost all the 
editions of the Fathers we possess ? 

4 See Concil. Laod. Can. 35. Cod. Can. Eccl. Univ. Can. 139. 

© ‘Ou yap τῷ νόμῳ συνηγορούντες καὶ τοὺς ἀγγέλους σέβειν εἰσηγοῦντο, ὅτι δι 
αὐτῶν καὶ ὃ νόμος ἐδόθη. ~Euewe δὲ τοῦτο κατὰ Φρυγίαν τὸ ἔθος, ὡς καὶ τὴν ἐν 
Λαοδικείᾳ σύνοδον νόμῳ κωλύσαι τὸ προσίεναι ἀγγέλοις, καὶ προσεύχεσθαι. ᾿Αφ᾽ οὗ 
καὶ ναοὶ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς τοῦ ἀρχισρατηγοῦ Μιχαὴλ πολλοὶ. 

6 See Daillé, lib. i. α. 4. 
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buted to Chrysostom, in which it is said—that there should 
come a time when the Church being corrupted men should be 
utterly unable to find the true Church but by the Scriptures, 
and should perish if they took anything else for their guide,— 
is urged against Bellarmine, he very coolly replies, that that 
whole passage had evidently been inserted by the Arians, and 
had been removed from some MSS. that had been LarELy cor- 
rected,| And aécordingly in the edition printed at Paris, 1557, 
8vo. it 15 altogether omitted.’ 

Fifty examples of this kind are noted by Dr. James,* to which 
he tells us he might have added hundreds more. 

Their forgeries and falsifications in the acts and canons of 
the early Councils, have been largely investigated by Dr. 
Comber. And these forgerics, we must observe, are not all 
the produce of modern times, but commenced as early as the 
ambition of the Roman Poutiffs for universal dominion in the 
Church ; insomuch that even at the Council of Chalcedon in 
the fifth century, the Pope’s Legate cited the sixth canon of 
Nice as containing the words,—“ The Church of Rome hath 
always had the primacy,” the falsehood of which was showed 
by the Constantinopolitan Code then produced.’ A pregnant 
instance this, surely, of the dangers to which such documents 
have been exposed, in their passage through the Roman Church 
to our hands. 

There is not, in fact, an edition of the Councils in which 
there are not, Bishop Barlow says, “spurious canons and de- 
“eretal epistles of antient Popes put in, and genuine canons 
“left out or corrupted.”® To all which we must add the well- 


' «© Totus hic locus tanquam ab Arianis insertus e quibusdam codicibus ΠΌΡΟΥ 
emendatis sublatus est.””, BrLitarm. De Verb. Dei, lib. iv. c. 11. 

2 See JAMES, Pt. 2. n. 2, pp. 161 et seq. And see somewhat similar instances 
mentioned, ib. n. 12. pp. 195 et seq. and n. 13. pp. 198 et seq. 

3 Corruption of Scripture and Fathers, Kc. Part 2. pp. 113 et seq. 

4 ComBer’s Roman Forgeries in the Councils. Part 1. Lond. 1689. 4to. Part 2. 
Lond. 1695. 4to. Many are also mentioned by Daillé, “ On the true Use of the 
Fathers,” Pt. 1. ο. 4; and in the “Historical Examination of the authority of 
General Councils,” quoted above. 

δ See Concil. Chalced. Act. 16; and Comber’s Rom. Forg. p. 93. 

6 Directions for choice of books, ἄς. p. 32. A remarkable instance is mentioned 

by Dr. James in his Corruption of SS. and Fathers. Pt. 2. n. 38. pp. 250 et seq. 


VOL. I. Ῥ 
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known mutual accusations of the Grecks and Latins against 
each other of direct forgeries and sweeping suppressions and 
alterations in the decrees and canons of the various Councils, 
even from the first great Council at Nice, which leave us in still 
ereater uncertainty in the matter. 

Nay more, they have not hesitated openly to profess to correct 
the writings of the Fathers, where they have spoken erroneously. 
Dr. James refers to two Expurgatory Indexes! where certain 
sentences or words in the text of Gregory Nyssen, Chrysostom, 
Anastasius, Eucherius, Procopius, Agapetus, and Didymus 
Alexandrinus, “ against idolatry, satisfactions, Peter’s primacy, 
and for the supremacy of temporal kings and princes,” are 
ordered to be erased ; and testifies to having seen a copy of 
Chrysostom, in which “ divers sentences’’ had been blotted out 
by the Inquisitors.” 

And so the famous work of Bertram on the Eucharist, 15 in 
some Indexes altogether forbidden ;* and in others expurgated 
of the part which opposes Romish errors.* 

And. this practice is openly defended by the Jesuit Gretser, 
in his treatise on the subject,> where he maintains, that though 
“the sayings of the Fathers, as they are Fathers, need no 
purging ;” yet that, “being considered as sons, their words 
may be corrected and censured by the Church.’’® 

Such are the principles and practices of those through whom 
principally we have received the works of the Fathers. 

These examples very clearly show the extensive and systematic 
corruption to which the writings of the Fathers have been sub- 
jected by the Romanists ; a corruption, of which the detection, 
in a few cases, such as those given above, can afford but a very 
inadequate idea, considering the opportunities they have enjoyed. 

Now it is quite true, that it would be wrong to infer from 
these facts, that we have no remains of antiquity that we can 


1 Madrit. 1584. 4to. Rom. 1607. 8vo. 

? Corruption, ἄς. Part 4. pp. 410, 11. 

* As in that published at Rome, 1559. to. 
* As in the Index. Belg. Antw. 1571. 4to. 
* GRETSER. De jure et more prohibendi, &c. 


6 James, ib. p. 412; where he adds some remarks well worth consideration, on 
the early Roman editions of the Fathers. 
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depend upon. But, at the same time, they do undoubtedly 
show us the necessity of caution with respect to those writmgs 
that come to us under that name. Théy necessarily weaken 
the argument derived from those writings in favour of any doc- 
trines, and take away that certainty that is necessary to make 
them authoritative witnesses. Their statements, though useful 
as a guide in the interpretation of Scripture, and as a check 
upon the extravagance of private interpretation, are not such as 
can be made binding upon the conscience. Would it not be 
absurd to call our common-places, gathered from these writings, 
a “practically infallible” testimony of the oral tradition of the 
Apostles ? 

We are not called upon, then, be it observed, to determine 
whether, in an abstract view, a society like the Church could 
be a safe depositary for the oral teaching of its founders, or 
whether the records testalyiig of the oral tradition of the Apo- 
stles might have been so abundant and well preserved, as to 
ensure the safe conveyance of that tradition to succeeding ages. 
We must look to facts; and facts show, that the state of the 
Church and its records has not been such as to make them 
trustworthy witnesses of oral Apostolical tradition. 

That the reader may not suppose, that [am pressing this argu- 
ment beyond what the great divines of our own Church would 
sanction, 1 would here call his attention to what our opponents’ 
own witness, Bishop Jer. Taylor, has said on this subject : 
“There are some,” he says, “who think they can determine all 
“ questions in the world by two or three sayings of the Fathers, 
“or by the consent of so many as they will please to call a con- 
“ current testimony. But this consideration will soon be at an 
“end.” And then having produced various objections to such 
a notion, he thus proceeds,— But I will rather choose to show 
“ the uncertainty of this topic, by such an argument which was 
“ not in the Fathers’ power to help; such as makes no invasion 
“upon their great reputation, which I desire should be pre- 
“ served as sacred as it ought. For other things, let who please 
* read M. Daillé ‘On the true use of the Fathers ;’? but I shall 
“only consider that the writings of the Fathers have been so 
“ corrupted by the intermixture of heretics, so many false books 

Ρ 2 
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“ put forth in their names, so many of their writings lost which 
“ would more clearly have explicated their sense, and at last an 
open profession made and a trade of making the Fathers speak, 
“ not what themselves thought, but what other men pleased, 
“ that it is a great instance of God’s providence, and care of his 
« Church, that we have so much good preserved in the writings 
‘ which we receive from the Fathers; and that αὐ truth is not 
© as clear gone as is the certainty of their great authority and repu- 
“ tation.’ And having given various instances, as of the epistle 
written to Constantine by the Arians, under the name of Atha- 
nasius, and a work written by the Kutychians against Cyril of 
Alexandria, under the name of Theodoret, and of the chapters 
added, as he maintains with Erasmus, to the work of Basil on 
the Holy Spirit; and the testimony of Erasmus that, in the 
eighth century, “books, under the assumed name of illustrious 
men, were everywhere to be met with,” he adds, “ Indeed the 
“whole world hath been so much abused, that every man 
“ thinks he hath reason to suspect whatsoever is against him ; 
“ that is, what he pleases; which proceeding only produces this 
truth, that there neither is nor can be any certainty, nor very 
“ much probability, in such allegations.” 

“ But,” he proceeds, “there is ἃ worse mischief than this, 
“ besides those very many which are not yet discovered, which, 
“like the pestilence, destroys in the dark, and grows into 
“inconvenience more insensibly and more irremediably ; and 
“that is, corruption of particular places, by inserting words 
“and altering them to contrary senses.” And having given 
several examples, the principal of which will be found more 
fully stated among those we have given above, he adds,—“ But 
“that the Indices Expurgatorii, commanded by authority, and 
“practised with public licence, profess to alter and correct the 
“sayings of the Fathers, and to reconcile them to the catholic 
“sense, by putting in and leaving out, is so great an imposture, 
“so unchristian a proceeding, that it hath made the faith of all 
“ books and all authors justly to be suspected. For considering 
“ their infinite diligence and great opportunity, as having had 
“most of the copies in their own hands, together with an 
“unsatisfiable desire of prevailing in their right, or in their 
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“ wrong, they have made an absolute destruction of this topic ; 
“and when the Fathers speak Latin, or breathe in a Roman 
“ diocese, although the providence of God does infinitely over- 
“rule them, and that it is next to a miracle that in the monu- 
“ments of antiquity there is no more found that can pretend 
“ for their advantage than there is, which indeed is infinitely 
“ inconsiderable, yet owr questions and uncertainties are in- 
“finitely multiplied, instead of a probable and reasonable 
“ determination, For since the Latins always complained of 
“the Greeks for privately corrupting the antient records both 
“of Councils and Fathers, and now the Latins make open 
“ profession not of corrupting but of correcting their writings 
“ (that is the word), and at the most it was but a human autho- 
“rity, and that of persons not always learned, and very often 


‘deceived, THE WHOLE MATTER IS SO UNREASONABLE, THAT 
39) 


΄. 


“11 IS NOT WORTH A FURTHER DISQUISITION. 








SECTION IV.—THE WITNESS OF PATRISTICAL TRADITION, EVEN 
IN THE WRITINGS THAT HAVE BEEN PRESERVED, IS OF A 
DISCORDANT KIND, AND THAT EVEN IN FUNDAMENTAL 
POINTS. 


We have already shown, that even the consent of the few 
writers whose remains we possess of the primitive Church, 
could not be taken as any just representation of the doctrine 
of the whole Church of that period, and therefore certainly not 
as a divine informant or certain record of the oral teaching of 
the Apostles. 

But thus much we are perfectly ready to admit, that if we 
take the writings of the first five or six centuries, considering 
the character of their authors and their extent, it is not likely 
that the orthodox faith, in all fundamental points, should not 
be contained therein. Consequently, the consent of those 
writings, upon any point admitted to be a fundamental article, 
would, in all probability, represent the true faith. I say admitted 
to be a fundamental article, because, if it be a question whether 


1 Jer. Taytor’s Lib. of Prophes. ὃ 8. 
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it be a fundamental article or not, then it is also a question 
what is the value of such consent. And I know of nothing but 
Scripture that can determine what the fundamental articles are. 
Moreover, it must really be the consent of those writings. It is 
not sufficient to say, four or five have given their testimony in 
its favour, and the rest are silent. For this destroys the very 
groundwork upon which the argument is built, namely, that 
such and so many authors are not likely to have all erred ἴῃ 
fundamentals. But four or five, or more, among them, may 
have erred. 

Nay more, I admit fully that our Church has (wisely, in my 
humble view,) sanctioned the principle, that nothing is to be 
admitted as a fundamental point of faith that has not some 
support in the Patristical testimony of the first five or six cen- 
turies ; arule which (especially at the time when it was first made) 
was a prudent precaution against the novelties of enthusiasm 
and Popery; and hence it was that Bishop Taylor said, that 
the Church of England “ties her doctors as much as the 
“ Council of Trent does to expound Scriptures according to 
“the sense of the antient Fathers.”! And this quotation re- 
minds me of a very important erratum in a work of Mr. Keble,’ 
who, quoting this passage from Bishop Taylor (inadvertently, 
no doubt, but still somewhat extraordinarily), substitutes for 
“ sense,” “consent,” thereby making Bishop Taylor seem to 
intimate that “consent” is to be found in the Fathers, directly 
opposite to his own express determination to the contrary, both 
in a previous work,® and also in the context of this very pas- 
sage.t True, it would follow from what he says, that the 
consent of the writings of this period in a fundamental point is 
not to be controverted by us where it can be found, but that is 
vastly different to asserting that there is such consent. The 
latter would make the Fathers a very clear guide in such points, 


while the fact is, that they are a very obscure one from their 
contradictions. 


" Diss. from Popery, Pt. ii, Introduction. Works, vol. x. p. 322. 
2 App. to Sermon, p. 149. | 


* Liberty of Prophesying, § 8. 
4. Tb. p. 824. 
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Further ; on what ground is it, that our Church has given 
them this authority? Clearly because, on inspection and com- 
parison with Scripture, they were considered to be, taking them 
as a body, in possession of the truth, that is, that the true faith 
was contained in their writings. ‘The Protestants,” says Dr. 
Waterland, “having well studied the Fathers, were now willing 
“ to rest their cause not upon Scripture only, but Fathers too ; 
“ so far at least as the ¢hree first centuries. And they thought 
“ that a much greater deference was due to the judgment of those 
“ early ages of the Church than to that of the ayes succeeding, 
“ while the Romanists were used to value the latter equally with 
“ the former, or even to give them the preference.” 

When the Protestants referred to the Fathers as judges of 
the disputes between them and the Romanists, this was not 
from their holding their witness to be authoritative in the 
matter, but from their finding that such an appeal might safely 
be made, and on the natural supposition that it would be the 
most influential with those who professed to guide themselves 
by that witness. 

We allow, then, that the consent of the Fathers whose re- 
mains we possess of the first five or six centuries, would be a 
strong argument in favour of any doctrine on a fundamental 
point ; and admit readily, that the principle sanctioned by our 
Chureh of requiring some Patristical testimony in favour of any 
doctrine put forward as fundamental, would make such consent 
(not from any inérinsic authority, but from the acknowledgment 
of our Church as to these writings,) a conclusive argument that 
it was the doctrine of our Church. 

We will now proceed, then, to inquire further, whether such 
consent is to be found. 

Among the writers of the first three centuries are three indi- 
viduals, Irenzeus, Tertullian, and Origen, who have each left us a 
brief summary of the Christian faith, for which they claim the 
consentient testimony of all the churches founded by the Apo 
stles. These summaries, then, have clearly the best claim of 

1 WATERLAND’s Second Vindication of Christ’s Divinity, Pref. p. xvii. See 


also STILLINGFLEET’S Council of Trent examined, p. 24, quoted p. 160, 161 above, 
and other testimonies in c. 11 below. 
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anything in antiquity to be considered the representatives of 
the catholic consent of the primitive Church, and as agreeable 
to the teaching of the Apostles, and beyond doubt are entitled 
to very great respect. I shall, therefore, begin with them. The 
summaries of Irenzeus and Tertullian have been already given 
in the preceding chapter, pp. 111—118, and therefore I will 
not here repeat them, but proceed at once to that of Origen. 

The summary given by Origen is as follows :— 

“ Since, therefore, many of those who profess to believe in Christ 
“ disagree, not only in small pomts, and those of no moment, 
“ but also in amportant points, and those of the highest moment ; 
“ that is, either concerning God, or concerning the Lord Jesus 
“ Christ, or concerning the Holy Spirit ; and not only concern- 
“ing these, but also concerning others that are creatures; that 
“is, either concerning Dominions, or concerning holy Powers ; 
“it seems necessary on that account first to lay down a certain 
“line and clear rule respecting each of these, and then after- 
“wards to discuss other points. For as, while many among 
“the Greeks and Barbarians promised the truth, we left off 
“ seeking it among all those who delivered it according to their 
“ own false notions, after that we believed that Christ was the 
‘‘ Son of God, and were persuaded that it was to be learnt by 
“us from him; so, since there are many who think that they 
“understand the doctrines of Christ, and some of them may 
“understand them differently from those who preceded them, 
“while, nevertheless, the ecclesiastical doctrine (predicatio) 
‘‘ delivered from the Apostles, through the order of succession, 
“and to this day remaining in the churches, may be preserved ; 
“that alone is to be believed as the truth, which in no respect 
“ disagrees with the ecclesiastical and apostolical tradition. But 
“itis right that we should know, that the holy Apostles, when , 
“delivering the faith of Christ, with respect to some things, 
“whatever they considered to be necessary they delivered most 
“ plainly io all, even to those who seemed slow in searching after 
* divine knowledge, leaving the full purport of their declarations 
“to be inquired into by those who should deserve the excellent 
“ gifts of the Spirit, and had obtained, in an especial degree, 
‘through the Holy Spirit himself, the gift of speech, wisdom, 
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and knowledge: but with respect to other things, they said 
that they are so; but how or whence they are so, they give 
no account; in order that the more studious of those who 
should come after them, who might be lovers of wisdom, 
might have a subject for study, in which they mght show 
the fruits of their understanding; those truly’ who should 
make themselves worthy and fit to receive wisdom. But the 
outlines (species) of those [truths], that are manifestly de- 
lyered in the preaching of the Apostles, are these: First, that 
there is one God, who created and made all things, and who, 
when nothing existed, brought the whole universe into being, 
from the first creature and the foundation of the world, the 
God of all the saints, of Adam, Abel, Seth, Enos, Enoch, Noah, 
Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the twelve Patriarchs, Moses, 
and the Prophets; and that this God in the last days, as he 
had before promised by his Prophets, sent our Lord Jesus 
Christ, first to call Israel, and then, after the treachery of the 
people of Israel, the Gentiles. This just and good God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ himself, gave the law, and 
the prophets, and the gospels, being also the God of the 
Apostles, and of the Old and New Testament. Then, that 
Jesus Christ himself who came was begotten of the Father 
before all creatures; who, after he had ministered to the 
Father in the creation of all things, for by him all things 
were made, in the last times depriving himself of his glory, 
being made man, was incarnate through God; and, when 
made man, remained what he was, God. He assumed a 
body similar to our body, differing only in that it sprung from 
the Virgin and the Holy Spirit. And that this Jesus Christ 
was born and suffered in reality, and not merely in appear- 
ance suffered the death which is common to all; he was truly 
dead; for he truly rose from the dead, and having conversed 
with his disciples after his resurrection, was taken up into 
heaven. Then further, they have declared that the Holy 
Ghost is associated in dignity and honour with the Father 
and the Son. In this it is not yet clearly discerned whether he 
[i. 6. the Holy Spirit] is to be considered as begotten or not,' or 


? Such is Rufinus’s version, in which alone this work remains. But Jerome 
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«a Son of God or not. But these points are to be enquired into, 
“as far as we are able, from the sacred Scripture, and to be inves- 
“ tigated by acute research. That that Spirit truly inspired all 
“the saints, both the Prophets and Apostles; and that there 
“ was not one Spirit in the antients, and another in those who 
“were inspired at the advent of Christ, is most clearly pro- 
“ claimed (preedicatur) in the churches. Moreover, that the 
“ soul, having a subsistence and life of its own, when it shall 
“ depart out of this world, shall be dealt with according to its 
“ deserts ; and shall either enjoy eternal life and the inheritance 
“ of blessedness, if its deeds shall have afforded it this blessing, 
“ or shall be committed to eternal fire and punishment, if its 
“ wickedness shall have brought upon it such a fate; and, 
“ moreover, that there shall be a time of the resurrection of the 
“dead, when this body, which is now sown in corruption, shall 
“vise in Incorruption; and that which is sown in dishonour 
shall rise in glory. That, also, is declared in the ecclesiastical 
“tradition (preedicatione), that every rational soul has a free 
“ choice and will; also that it has a contest to wage against the 
“ devil and his angels and opposing powers, because they strive 
“to load it with sins; while we, if we live correctly and pru- 
“dently, endeavour to free ourselves from such a burthen. 
“ Whence it follows, that we must understand that we are not 
“ subjected to necessity, so as to be compelled to do either good 
“or evil against our inclination. For if we are free agents, 
“some Powers may perhaps impel us to sin, and others assist 
“us in obtaining salvation ; but we are not compelled by neces- 
“sity either to do well or ill, as those think who say, that the 
“course and motions of the stars are the cause of human 
“actions, not only of those which happen beyond the liberty of 
“the will, but also of those which are placed within our own 
“ power.”’ He proceeds to observe, that, with respect to the origin 
of the soul, there is no sufficiently clear testimony ;! and adds ;— 


(Ep. ad Avit. 124, ed. Vall.) says the words were, “ made or not made,” which, from 
Origen’s statements elsewhere, was no doubt the case. (See p. 230 below.) 

* “ De anima vero, utrum ex seminis traduce ducatur, ita ut ratio ipsius vel sub- 
stantia inserta ipsis seminibus corporalibus habeatur, an vero aliud habeat initium ; 
et hoc ipsum initium si genitum est aut non genitum ; vel certe si extrinsecus 
corpori inditur, necne, non satis manifesta preedicatione distinguitur.” 
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Concerning the devil and his angels and evil Powers, the 
ecclesiastical tradition (predicatio) hath taught us that they 
exist ; but what they are, or what is their nature, it has not 
sufficiently clearly explained. Most, however, entertain the 
opinion, that the devil was an angel, and having become an 
apostate, persuaded very many angels to transgress with him- 
self, who are still called his angels. Further, the ecclesiastical 
tradition (preedicatio) informs us, that the world was made and 
had a beginning, and is to be destroyed for its wickedness. 
But what was before this world, or what shall be after the 
world, is not clearly known to many. For there 1s no clear 
testimony concerning these things in the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion (preedicatione). Then, finally, that the Scriptures were 
written by the Spirit of God, and have not only the sense 
which is apparent, but also another concealed from most. 
For those things that are described, are the outlines of certain 
mysteries (sacramentorum) and the images of divine things. 
On this point the whole Church is agreed, that the whole law 
is spiritual, but that those things which the law intimates are 
not known to all, but to those only to whom the gift of the 
Holy Spirit in the word of wisdom and knowledge is vouch- 
safed.... That is also to be found in the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, that there are certain angels of God and good Powers 
who minister to him in promoting the salvation of men ; but 
when they were created, or of what kind they are, or what is 
the mode of their existence, is not sufficiently clearly pointed 
out. But with respect to the sun, and moon, and stars, 
whether they have souls or not, is not clearly delivered. [1 
behoves, therefore, every one who desires to form a connected 
statement and body [of theology] out of all these, to use such 
truths as elementary and fundamental, according to the pre- 
cept that says, Enlighten yourselves with the light of know- 
ledge, that by the aid of manifest and necessary positions, he 
may diligently search out, with respect to each individual 
point, what is the truth; and, as I said, may form one body 
by examples and affirmations, either those which he may have 
found in the Holy Scriptures, or those which he may have 
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discovered by diligent mquiry into consequences, and by the 
“ course of direct inference.”’! 

These, as far as I am aware, are the only passages in the 
writings of the first three centuries, (1 might say a longer 
period,) in which we have any statement of doctrine for which 
is claimed the universal consent of the Apostolical Churches. 
There are doubtless appeals made to antient writers by subse- 
quent Fathers in favour of certain doctrines, such as may be 
made now, but what I speak of is a claim to the consent of all 
the Apostolical Churches. 

I would observe, then, upon these passages, first, that what- 
ever force the argument from such alleged consent might have 
at that time, it comes before us in a very altered form. The 
grounds upon which the argument stood might then be verified. 
The churches appealed to were in existence. The doctrine 
maintained by them might be ascertained. And until the 
argument was verified by such an inquiry into the grounds 
upon which it stood, it had no claim even at that time to be 
received by any prudent man as infallible evidence ; for in such 
statements as those we have quoted, there was nothing more 
than the persuasion of one or two individuals, that a great 
number of distant communities of Christians held such and 
such doctrines. Place, then, the probability of the individual 
being rightly informed at what amount you please, you get 
nothing more than a probable testimony even for his contem- 
poraries until they have verified his assertions. And after all, 
in those early days, when there were no public confessions of 
faith agreed upon by the churches, how was their doctrine 
ascertained? Probably from the testimony of one or two of 
their clergy, or at best from the statements of their chief 
bishop. But is this sufficient evidence? Would the state- 
ments of Archbishop Whitgift and Archbishop Laud as to the 
doctrine of the Church of England, even in some of those 
points mentioned above by Origen, have been the same? Or 
will our opponents subscribe to the statements made by the 
English deputies at the Synod of Dort ? 


1 ORIGEN. De Princip. lib. 1. Preef.—Op. ed. Ben. tom. i. pp. 47—49. 
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And when we come to consider the argument as it now 
stands, its force is immeasurably reduced from what it then was. 
For with us there is no possibility of verifying these statements. 
We have the bare word of their authors to depend upon; men 
who had but few means of information to what we now have ; 
who could hardly have had even themselves the opportunity of 
verifying their statements, and therefore must have spoken in a 
great measure from general report; and moreover men whose 
writings have been exposed for ages to mutilation and corrup- 
tion, and have confessedly suffered therefrom, as in the case of 
Irenzeus and Origen can hardly be denied. 

However, then, we may regard their statements as tending 
to confirm the truth, and as affording an additional motive to 
men to believe it, to put them forward as a divine informant is 
both unfair and unwise, calculated only to prejudice the truth 
in the eyes of thinking men, who may be doubtful respecting 
it, when they see our anxiety thus to stop their mouths and 
cut short their doubts by unfounded claims to evidence “ prac- 
tically infallible ” in our favour. 

Every man of common experience in such matters will teel 
how liable these individuals were to be warped by their own 
views and prejudices in their statements of the doctrine of the 
Apostolical Churches. Nay, [ would confidently appeal to our 
opponents themselves, whether in this statement of Origen 
there is not distinct evidence of the influence of his own private 
views in his remark as to the double sense of Scripture. And 
yet he puts it down definitively as a pomt in which the whole 
Church agreed ; and consequently when he comes to the expo- 
sition of Scripture, he turns plain narratives into the most 
fanciful allegories. He is found fault with on this very ground 
by Jerome, who complains, that he “makes his own fancies 
mysteries of the Church.”' Have we not here a distinct proof 
that such statements cannot be fully depended upon ? 

They are, in fact, when descending at all into particulars, too 





1 “ Ingenium suum facit ecclesia sacramenta.” Hieron. In Is. lib. 5. Pref. 
Op. tom. 4. col. 168. And were we to take Jerome’s account (Ep. ad Avit.) of the 
work from which we have quoted above, instead of Rufinus’s probably unfaithful 
version, we should find Origen claiming the sanction of the Church for vital errors. 
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much like the large and general statements of the Romanists, 
as to the prevalence of their views ; such, for instance, as that of 
the great opponent of Bishop Jewell, Harding, as to the pre- 
valence of private masses, when he says, “ So it is all Greece 
« over; so it is in Asia, in Syria, in Assyria, in Armenia, and 
“ wheresoever the religion of Christ is professed.” (See Jewell’s 
Def. of Apol. Pt. 5, ch. 15. div. 1.) But is this to be quoted 
some thousand years hence, in the absence of evidence to prove 
the assertion, as stflicient to establish what is there stated, even 
though half a dozen others of the same persuasion should say 
‘the same ? 

It is undeniable, indecd, that many of the best of the Fathers 
were very apt to make large and general statements in favour 
of their views, which, if examined, might often be shown to be - 
exaggerated statements even by the documents that happen to 
remain to us; as, if necessary, I could easily show, but other- 
wise I have no wish to take a course which might diminish that 
respect which 15 their due. 

I must add, however, that this statement of Origen appears 
to me clearly to labour under this fault; particularly when | 
advert to the language of Tertullian, when delivermg the Creed 
quoted from him above, where he seems clearly to intimate, that 
what was beyond the rule of faith he had given was not 
established as that rule was, but more open to investigation ;! 
and, therefore, we may reasonably doubt, whether Origen had 
any sufficient ground, half a century afterwards, to make that 
Creed two or three times longer, and pronounce so dogmatically 
as to the Apostolicity and universal reception of various other 
points. Such assertions partake of the infirmity of their 
authors. 

Nay, it appears to me that the first sentence of the third 
summary given by Tertullian is, to say the least, very open to 
an unorthodox interpretation ; and I confess more than open to 
it, iN my opinion, because there is confirmatory evidence in 
favour of it in other parts of Tertullian’s writings, and even in 
the same treatise. He says,—“Unicum Deum credimus; sub 
‘* hac tamen dispensatione quam ceconomiam dicimus, ut unici Dei 


1 TERTULL. De Preescr. heret. c. 14. See also Adv. Mare. i. 21. 
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sit et filius, sermo ipsius,” &c. These words may be under- 
stood, I admit, in an orthodox sense, but the question is, in 
what sense they were used by Tertullian; and I shall show 
presently, that there are several passages in his works, indicating 
that the dispensation or ceconomy of which he here speaks, was 
a temporary state of existence, by which it would appear, that 
he held the notion of, not a permanent but only, a dispensa- 
tional and temporary tripersonality in the Godhead. — ILis view, 
in a word, appears to have been somewhat lke that of Mar- 
cellus.! 

If such, then, is the case, we here see another specimen of 
the way in which the sentiments of the individual may influence 
his delivery of the faith preached by the Apostolical Churches. 

At the very best, what is the real state of the case with re- 
gard to these summaries? Clearly this, that all such statements 
are to be received with caution and reserve, as emanating from 
men who might not only be deceived when they made such 
large statements, but might, with the best imtentions and an 
orthodox meaning, speak hastily, unguardedly, and incorrectly, 
and so as to give countenance to an error not in their minds at 
the time, and still less, perhaps, in the minds of those to whom 
they were referring. And if so, it is quite clear, that the con- 
sciences of men are not to be concluded and bound by such 
statements. 

Still further, (and most important it is to observe this,) these 
statements clearly place definite limits, and those narrow limits, to 
the doctrines for which the consent of the early Church can be with 
any decent show of probability pleaded. For, not to confine our- 
selves to those of Irenzeus and Tertullian, which may be said 
only to be intended to refer to the most essential points, nothing 
can be clearer than that Origen here gives us, as he supposes, a 
definite list and account of a// the points for which the consent 
of the early Church might be pleaded, and states that nothing 
beyond those points was capable of any such confirmation. Can 
there, then, be a greater absurdity than that any man living 
long after him should attempt to add to these other points of 


1 See THroporEt. Heret. Fab. lib. ii § 10. Op. ed. Schulze, tom. iv. p. 336. 
‘TréBero Τριάδα ἐκτεινομένην καὶ συστελλομένην κατὰ διαφόρους οἰκονομίας. 
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catholic consent? Surely at the very most we must be con- 
tented with Origen’s list. We cannot in reason pretend to 
enlarge it. 

To claim, indeed, the consent of the early Apostolical 
Churches upon points about which there was, as far as we 
know, no discussion among them, but which subsequent here- 
sies brought into notice, is evidently most unreasonable. True, 
we may perhaps find such a notice of those points in very early 
authors as may justly lead us to suppose that they held this or — 
that view respecting them, and this is to us, as far as it goes, 
an argument in favour of the correctness of the view which they 
support., But I need not say, that such indirect notices of 
points not in question, are but an indifferent proof of the sen- 
timents even of the writers. 

Now, with respect to these statements, it 1s obvious that 
there is hardly a point in dispute among Christians at the 
present day that can be settled by them, except, perhaps, as to 
the article of the divinity of our Lord against those who con- 
sider him a mere man. And, surely, no one will pretend to say, 
that they are clearer upon this point than Scripture is. 

The principal value of these summaries, as it appears to me, 
hes in the testimony they bear to the genuineness of the wri- 
tings of the New Testament. It was not pretended by Irenzeus 
or Tertullian (whatever might be the case with Origen), that 
they stated anything more than was to be found in the writings 
of the New Testament; but when the heretics denied the 
genuineness of parts of the Sacred Writings, these Fathers 
adduced as an argument in favour of the doctrines contained 
in them, that those doctrines were still preached in all the 
Apostolical Churches. And so we might argue now in a similar 
case; though with some abatement on account of the want of 
documents and proximity to Apostolical times, and other favour- 
able circumstances which these writers enjoyed. That is, if any 
one denied the genuineness of parts of Scripture in which the 
doctrines of the incarnation, resurrection, &c., as stated in these 
summaries, are delivered, we might argue from the widely- 
extended acceptance and inculeation of such doctrines among 
the followers of Christ, from the earliest to the present times, 
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that such doctrines formed part of the Christian faith, and 
hence obtain an indirect argument for the genuineness of the 
parts questioned, 

With us, however, who hold the genuineness and inspiration 
of the whole of these writings, it is both absurd and irreverent 
to the Divine Author of Scripture to be guided by an account 
of those doctrines given us by fallible men, imstead of going at 
once to the Divine Word, and taking our views from thence. 

And so thought the earliest writer we have, subsequent to the 
Apostolic age, Justin Martyr, who says to Trypho, when about 
to prove the divinity of Christ, “There are some, I admitted, 
“of our community, (yevous,) who confess that he [Jesus] is 
“ Christ, but affirm that he is a man, born of men; with whom 
“1 do not agree, nor should I even if the great majority of those 
“ who are of my own religion should say so, since we are com- 
“ manded by Christ himself to be ruled by, not the doctrines 
“of men, but those preached by the blessed prophets, and 
“ taught by him.’’! 

At the same time, I beg to be understood as maintaining, 
that the evidence of a large body of consentient Patristical tradi- 
tion forms a very important and powerful argument in favour of 
the correctness of any interpretation of Scripture so supported. 

Let us observe, how one of the earliest Fathers uses the argu- 
ment. The writer to whom I allude is the Author of “ The 
Little Labyrinth,” composed against the heresy of Artemon 
about the commencement of the third century, and of which 
the following fragment is preserved by Eusebius. “ The here- 
tics say,” observes this author, “that all the antients, and the 
“ Apostles themselves, both received and taught those things 
“ which they now affirm; and that the truth of the gospel 
“ (τοῦ κηρύγματος) was preserved until the times of Victor, 
‘ who was the thirteenth bishop of Rome from Peter; but that 
“from the time of his successor Zephyrinus the truth was 
‘adulterated. And the remark would perhaps be probable, but 
“ for that, ¥1RST, THE DIvINE SCRIPTURES OPPOSED THEM, and 
“ that there are writings of CERTAIN BRETHREN older than the 
“times of Victor, which they wrote against the heathen in 


“- 


1 See the passage in ce. 10 below. 
VOL, I. Q 
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“ defence of the truth, and against the heresies of that time: 
« T mean, the writings of Justin, and Miltiades, and Tatian, and 
« Clement, and many others, in all of which Christ is spoken 
“ ofas God. For who is ignorant of the volumes of Irenzeus, and 
“ Melito, and the rest which speak of Christ as God and man? 
« And how many psalms and hymns of brethren, written by be- 
lieversfrom the beginning, praise Christ as the Word of God, and 
speak of him as God (τὸν λόγον τοῦ Θεοῦ τὸν Χριστὸν ὑμνοῦσι 
θεολογοῦντες) ? How, therefore, is it possible, that when the 
doctrine received by the Church was preached so many years 
ago, all up to the time of Victor should have preached such 
doctrine as they say? And how is it that they are not 
ashamed to bring this false accusation against Victor, know- 
ing well that Victor excommunicated Theodotus the tanner, 
the leader and father of this God-denying apostasy, who first 
maintained that Christ was a mere man. For if Victor, 
according to them, entertained such notions as their blas- 
phemy teaches, how could he have cast out Theodotus the 
author of that heresy Ὁ} 


ἐξ 
[74 
[14 
ce 
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Now here are no high-sounding claims of universal consent, 
which even at that early period could not be strictly verified. 
No; these are left for the heretics to make, who, as we here 
plainly sce, hked the argument as well as others have done. 
But the matter is placed upon just and reasonable grounds. 
The claim of the heretics, that their doctrme was held and 
preached by the Apostles and αὐ their earliest followers, is 
denied, FIRST, BECAUSE THE DOCTRINE WAS OPPOSED ΤῸ SCRIP- 
TURE, and secondly, because some of their earliest followers had 
left writings in which the contrary was maintamed. Now this 
is precisely the ground taken by the Reformers and their true 
followers. Heresy 15 refuted first by Scripture, and then anti- 
quity is appealed to in confirmation, to show that what 18 
considered the orthodox doctrine, the correct interpretation of 
Scripture, is no novelty, but has been held by many from the 
earliest times. In a word, the argument from Patristical Tra- 
dition is pressed only so far as it can be made good. And I 
need not add, that if this was the best mode of arguing in the 


1 Euseb. H. KE. v. 28. Routh Reliq. Sacr. vol. ii. pp. 7, 8. (2d. ed. pp. 129, 180.) 
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third century, we have infinitely stronger reason to adopt it 
now. 

This fragment, moreover, shows us, how little we can rely 
upon the assertions of individuals, that the catholic consent of 
the early Church was in favour of their views; for here we sce, 
that a direct claim was made to that consent, at the commence- 
ment of the third century, as favourable to the heresy of 
Artemon, while Origen (nearly a contemporary) claims it, as 
we have just seen, for the opposite doctrine. Both could not 
be right; and it would little advance the cause of truth to 
assert, that one party was to be believed and the other not. 
And as to proof, neither could prove their assertions, except so 
far as quotations from a few anticnt writers could prove them. 
Artemon, perhaps, could barely have done that ; and his ortho- 
dox opponent just quoted docs not pretend to do more. 

Further; the heresy of Arius remains untouched by these 
statements, for he and his followers have always acknowledged 
the divinity of Christ, but have considered it as in certain 
respects inferior to that of the Father. Their heresy consists 
in drawing subtile distinctions between the nature of the Father 
and the Son, against which these statements of the doctrine held 
by the Apostolical Churches prove nothing; because, though 
we may believe, that the term God is not properly applicable as 
the Arians have applied it, this is one of the points to be proved 
in the controversy. 

Moreover, as these summaries will afford us no help against 
the errors of Arius, neither will they against those of Nestorius 
or Pelagius, or indeed scareely any of the vevate questiones 
that have agitated the Church in modern times. 

By these statements, then, even admitting that they may be 
fully depended upon as infallibly correct, the doctrines that can 
be supported by the catholic consent of the early Church are 
reduced within an exceedingly narrow compass, so narrow, that 
it is hardly worth discussing the question whether that consent, 
as here represented, is to be regarded as binding upon the con- 
science or not ; for even as to the important point of the divinity 
of Christ against the Socinians, I suppose that he who can 
explain away the declarations of Scripture, that “the Word 

Q2 
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was God,” &c., can as easily explain away the testimony borne 
to that truth in these statements. For, as “an excellent writer, 
thoroughly conversant in these subjects” (as Bishop Horne 
calls him, when quoting the following testimony) has said, 
“ Cannot one know that the Socinian interpretation of Johni. 1, 
“and Hebr. i. 10, or of the texts relating to Christ’s pre-exist- 
“ence, is not the mind of Scripture? Yea, one may know 
‘it as certainly as that a counter is not the king’s coin, or 
“ that a monster is net a man.”’! 

In proceeding to consider the nature of the evidence which 
we possess in the writings that remain to us of the first three 
centuries, upon the points connected with Arian, Macedonian, 
Nestorian, Eutychian, Pelagian, and such like errors, in con- 
nexion with our present subject, I am entering upon an exami- 
nation which I would fain have been spared the necessity of 
making. Much rather would I have been engaged in showing 
to those who may oppose the orthodox doctrine in these points, 
the strength of the evidence in favour of orthodoxy, than in 
showing, against those who are setting up unwarranted claims 
for the supreme authority and conscience-binding nature of that 
evidence as catholic consent and a divine informant, that it has 
no claim to such a character. To show the weak side of one 
part of the argument for truth is a painful task, and one which, 
no doubt, exposes one to the being placed in the unenviable 
predicament of being quoted by the unorthodox as a friend of 
error, and abused by the hot and violent champions of ortho- 
doxy as having aided the cause of heresy. I will not, however, 
allow myself to be deterred, even by the prospect of such a fate, 
from holding out a warning against placing truth in any degree 
upon a foundation that will not stand investigation. Our oppo- 
nents seem to me like men who, when they have got a rock to 
build upon, prefer making their foundation partly of sand, and 
moreover putting the sand uppermost ; and the consequence is, 
that even in points where they may have got the right founda- 
tion underneath them, their whole edifice is in danger, because, 
not satisfied with the rock, they will place the sand above it. I 
think, then, that I shall do no harm, if I persuade those who 

1 Bp. Horne’s Sermon at Cant. July 1, 1786. Oxf. 1786. p. 13. 
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are about to build for themselves, to be satisfied with the rock ; 
and this I shall best do, by showing them that what our oppo- 
nents have added to the rock is, as αὶ FOUNDATION, little better 
than sand. It may be very useful to aid them in the construc- 
tion of the building, but it will not bear the house. 

First, then, as to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Do we find catholic consent among the writings that remain 
to us of the first three centuries, even upon this fundamental 
point? Let us inquire. 

First as it respects the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. 

There are, no doubt, most clear and satisfactory testimonies 
to this point to be found in some of the writers of this period ; a 
fact which, I trust, every reader will bear in mind, while 1 pro- 
ceed to point out other authors of this period who have borne a 
contrary testimony. 

I will first quote a clear testimony to the orthodox doctrine 
from Cyprian. Ife says, “If a person may be baptized among 
“the heretics, he may also obtain the remission of his sins. If 
* he has obtained the remission of his sins, he is also sanctified, 
“ and made the temple of God. 1 ask of what God? If of the 
“ Creator, it is impossible, for he has never believed in him ; if 
“ of Christ, neither can he be His temple, who denies Christ to 
“ be God ; if of the Holy Spirit, since the three are one, how can 
“the Holy Spirit be at peace with him who is the enemy either 
““ of the Father or the Son.’”! 

Nothing can be clearer than this; and many other similar 
testimonies might be brought from the writers of this period. 
But as our opponents claim the consent of all the writers of the 
primitive Catholic Church for it, our present object is to show 
the error of this notion, by pointing out writers of the Catholic 
Church who delivered in their writings unorthodox doctrine on 
this point. 


1 “Nam si baptizari quis apud hereticos potuit, utique et remissam peccatorum 
consequi potuit. Si peccatorum remissam consecutus est, et sanctificatus est, et 
templum Dei factus est. Quzro, cujus Dei? Si Creatoris, non potuit qui in 
eum non credidit: si Christi, nec hujus fieri potest templum, qui negat Deum 
Christum: si Spiritus Sancti, cum tres unum sint, quomodo Spiritus Sanctus 
placatus esse ei potest, qui aut Patris aut Filii inimicus est?” Cyprian. Ep. 73. 
ed. Fell. Oxon. Pt. 2. p. 203: ed. Pamel. Col. Agr. 1617. p. 106. 
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Thus, then, speaks Origen. He is commenting on 1 Johni. 3. 
« All things were made by him;” and he says,—“ Since it is 
“true that all things were made by him, we must inquire 
“ whether the Holy Spirit was made by him. For I think 
“that he who says that it [the Holy Spirit] was made, and 
“who admits the truth of the declaration, ‘all things were 
“made by him,’ must necessarily embrace the notion that the 
“ Holy Spirit was made by the Word, the Word being more 
“antient than the Spirit. But in the case of him who is 
unwilling to believe that the Holy Spirit was made by Christ, 
and yet judges what is contained in this Gospel to be true, it 
follows that he must call the Spirit unbegotten [or, uncreated]. 
But besides these two, him namely who believes that the Holy 
Spirit was made by the Word, and him who supposes him to 
be uncreated [or, unbegotten], there may be a third, who 
holds, that there is no proper personal existence of the Holy 
Spirit distinct from the Father and the Son.... We truly, 
believing that there are three Persons, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, and believing that there is nothing 
unbegotten [or, uncreated]' but the Father, receive as the 
most pious and true the opinion, that of all the things made 
by the Word the Holy Spirit is the most honourable, and 
ranks higher than all the things made by the Father through 
“ Christ. And perhaps this is the reason that he is not called 
the very Son of God, the only-begotten alone being originally 
by nature Son, who appears to have been necessary to the 
Holy Spirit, ministering to the formation of his person, not 
only with respect to his existence, but with respect to his 


' Tn this and two preceding places, I have intimated a doubt as to the reading. 
My reason is this, that it appears to me that in all of them we must, from the 
nature of the sentence, read the same word, that is, in all these places we must 
either read wnereated or unbegotten, which words in the Greek differ only in one 
letter, being ἀγένητον and ἀγέννητον, and, as Dr. Burton (On Trin. p. 99) says, 
“the evidence of MSS. is very little in these cases.” He adds, speaking of the 
first two cases, “I should be inclined to read ἀγένητον in both places.” If this is 
the true reading in these two places, it seems to follow that it is so in the third, 
where it would affect the real divinity of the Son, from which error Dr. B. has 
endeavoured to rescue Origen, but of which he is vehemently accused by some of 
the best authorities of the early Church, as I shall notice presently. It appears 
to me that ἀγένητον is probably the true reading in all three places. 
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“ being wise, and endued with reason, and just, and everything 
“ which we ought to suppose him to be, according to the par- 
“ ticipation of those qualities of Christ which we have already 
“ mentioned.”’! 

And again, soon after, he twice repeats, that the Holy Spirit 
was made by the Word or Logos.” 

It appears to me a waste of words to attempt to reconcile 
this passage with the orthodox doctrine. Nor am I aware of 
any clear and decisive passage to be found in Origen in oppo- 
sition to the statement here made, and in support of the ortho- 
dox doctrine, except, perhaps, in those translations of his works 
by Rutfinus, which on such a point are of no authority, as having 
been notoriously altered by the translator. And further, when 
we find that such men as Jerome, Basil, Epiphanius, and Pho- 
tius, all agree in condemning his sentiments on the subject of 
the divinity of the Son and Holy Spirit as unsound, can we 
suppose that there was no ground for the accusation ? 

Of Picrius also, who is said to have succeeded Origen in the 
school of Alexandria, Photius informs us, that in lis writings 
“ he delivers very dangerous and impious doctrine concerning 
“the Spirit, for he affirms, that he is interior in glory to the 


'Eferacréov δὲ, ἀληθοῦς ὄντος τοῦ, πάντα δι’ αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, εἰ καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα 
τὸ ἅγιον BC αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο. Οἶμαι γὰρ ὅτι τῷ μὲν φάσκοντι γενητὸν αὐτὸ εἶναι, καὶ 
προϊεμένω τὸ, πάντα δι᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, ἀναγκαῖον παραδέξασθαι ὅτι τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμα 
διὰ τοῦ Λόγου ἐγένετο, πρεσβυτέρου map αὐτὸ τοῦ Λόγου τυγχάνοντος. Τῷ δὲ μὴ 
βουλομένῳ τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμα διὰ τοῦ Χριστοῦ γεγονέναι, ἕπεται τὸ ἀγέννητον αὐτὸ 
λέγειν, ἀληθῆ τὰ ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ τούτῳ εἶναι κρίνοντι. Ἔσται δὲ τις καὶ τρίτος 
παρὰ τοὺς δύο, τόν τε διὰ τοῦ Λόγου παραδεχόμενον τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον γεγονέναι, 
καὶ τὸν ἀγένητον αὐτὸν εἶναι ὑπολαμβάνοντα, δογματίζων μηδὲ οὐσίαν τινὰ ἰδίαν 
ὑφεστάναι τοῦ ἁγίου πνεύματος ἑτέραν παρὰ τὸν πατέρα Kal Thy υἱόν .... Ἡμεῖς 
μέντοιγε τρεῖς ὑποστάσεις πειθόμενοι τυγχάνειν, τὸν Πατέρα, καὶ τὸν υἱόν, καὶ τὸ 
ἅγιον πνεῦμα, καὶ ἀγέννητον μηδὲν ἕτερον τοῦ Πατρὸς εἶναι πιστεύοντες, ὡς εὐσε- 
βέστερον καὶ ἀληθὲς, προσιέμεθα 7, πάντων διὰ τοῦ Λόγου γενομένων, τὸ ἅγιον 
πνεῦμα πάντων εἶναι τιμιώτερον, καὶ τάξει πάντων τῶν ὑπὸ τοῦ Πατρὸς διὰ Χριστου 
γεγενημένων. Καὶ τάχα αὕτη ἐστὶν ἡ αἰτία τοῦ μὴ καὶ αὐτουιὸν χρηματίζειν τοῦ 
Θεοῦ, μόνου τοῦ μονογενοῦς φύσει υἱοῦ ἀρχῆθεν τυγχάνοντος, οὗ χρήζειν ἔοικε τὸ 
ἅγιον πνεῦμα, διακονοῦντος αὐτοῦ τῇ ὑποστάσει, οὐ μόνον εἰς τὸ εἶναι, ᾿αλλὰ καὶ 
σοφὸν εἶναι, καὶ λογικὸν, καὶ δίκαιον, καὶ πᾶν ὁτιποτοῦν χρὴ αὐτὸ νοεῖν τυγχάνειν, 
κατὰ μετοχὴν τῶν προειρημένων ἡμῖν Χριστοῦ ἐπινοιῶν. ORriG. Comment. in Jo- 
hann. tom. ii. ᾧ 6. Op. tom. iv. pp. 00. ---Ο3. 

2 Τὸ πνεῦμα γενητὸν ὃν διὰ τοῦ Λόγον γεγονέναι. Ib. p. 62, and see p. 63. 
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« Pather and Son,”! adding a charge against him of other 
errors. 

The same charge is brought by Photius against Theo- 
enostus. ° 

Nor can Novatian be freed from the same error. For in his 
work on the Trinity, not only does he say, that ‘ every spirit is 
ἃ creature,”’® but he calls the Paraclete “inferior to Christ :᾽ 
and when treating expressly, in the latter part of his treatise,” 
of the Holy Spirit, he never shows him to be God, or speaks of 
him as God, though he had before proved at large of the Father 
and the Son, that they are God; and towards the conclusion, 
affirming that the Father and Christ, though both Ged, are but 
one God, and rebutting the accusation he alleges to have been 
brought against him, that he thus made two Gods, he takes no 
notice of the Holy Spirit, nor joms him with Christ m the 
unity of the Godhead.© These passages are referred to by 
Pamelius, who was well able to pronounce judgment in such a 
case, as showing the unorthodox character of his sentiments on 
this point; and one reason by which Pamelius attempts to 
account for his erroneous statements is, that “the Church’ 
had not in his time defined the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity; an explanation which puts an end to the notion of 
the doctrinal definitions of “the Church” being drawn from the 
catholic consent of the early Fathers. And still further, this 
very treatise is said by Rufinus’ to have been circulated by the 
Macedonians, the deniers of the divinity of the Holy Spirit, as 
favourable to their cause. 

Of Lactantius, we are told by Jerome, that “in his writings, 
“and especially in his letters to Demetrian, he altogether de- 

1 Περὶ μέντοι τοῦ Πνεύματος ἐπισφαλῶς Alay καὶ δυσσεβῶς δογματίζει, broBé- 
βηκέναι γὰρ αὐτὸ τῆς τοῦ Πατρὸς καὶ Ὑἱοῦ ἀποφάσκει δόξης. ῬΗΟΤ. Biblioth. Art. 
119. col. 300. ed. 1653. 


2 Th. Art. 106. col. 280. 


5. “Omnis Spiritus creatura est.” Novatran. De Trin. c. 7. ad fin. Op. 
Tertull. ed. 1664; or, ed. Pamel. Col. Agr. 1617. fol. 

4 «Minor Christo Paracletus.” c. 24. ib. 

5 See c. 29. 

© See c. 30. 


~ 


‘ Apol. pro Orig. Inter Op. Orig. ed. Ben. tom. iv. App. p. 53. 
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nies the entity of the Holy Spirit, and by a Jewish error says, 
“ that he is to be referred either to the Father or the Son, and 
“that the holiness of each person is pointed out under his 
** name.””} 

And, lastly, the same Father, Jerome, tells us, “ Many 
THROUGH IGNORANCE OF THE Scriptures assert, (as also Pir- 
mianus does in the eighth book of his Letters to Demetrian,) 
that the Father and Son are often called Holy Spimit. And 
while we ought clearly to believe in a Trinity, they, taking 
away the third Person, imagine it to be not a hypostasis of the 
Trinity, but a name.’’* 

And if we include Euscbins (whose orthodoxy is stoutly con- 
tended for by some) among these Fathers, we shall find in his 
writings a passage precisely similar to that of Origen. He tells 
us, that the Holy Spirit is “ one of those things that were made 
by the Son, for ‘all things were made by him,’” and he adds, 
that this is the doctrine of “the Catholic and holy Church.?® 

Further, as to any notion of the correct orthodox doctrine 
having been handed down to posterity by the Catholic Fathers 
of this period, as a body, it is summarily overthrown by 
Basil, who denies that there was any such delivery of it to be 
found in the writings of those Fathers eren in his time. For he 
says, that the question respecting the Holy Spinit having been 
passed over in silence by the antients [1. e. comparatively, for there 
were some exceptions], through its not having been opposcd, 


1 “Qactantius in libris suis et maxime in Epistolis ad Demetrianum Spiritus 

Sancti omnino negat substantiam, et errore Judaico dicit, eum vel ad Patrem 
referri vel Filium, et sanctificationem utriusque Persone sub ejus nomine 
demonstrari.’”’” Hieron. Ep. ad Pammach. et Ocean. ὃ 7. Ep. 84. ed. Vallars. (-t1. 
Ben. ; 65. al.) 
* “Multi per imperitiam Scripturarum (quod et Firmianus in octavo ad Deme- 
trianum Epistolarum libro facit) asserunt, Spiritum Sanctum swpe Patrem sape 
Filium nominari. Et quum perspicue in Trinitate credamus, tertiam Personam 
auferentes non substantiam ejus volunt esse, sed nomen.” Ip, In Ep. ad Gal. 
lib. ii. in ὁ. 4. ver. 6. Op. ed. Vallars. Ven. tom. vii. col. 450. 

3 Td δὲ παράκλητον Πνεῦμα, οὔτε Θεὸς, οὔτε Tids: ἐπεὶ μὴ ἐκ τοῦ Πατρὸς ὁμοίως 
τῶ Ὑἱῶ καὶ αὐτὸ τὴν γένεσιν εἴληφεν. “Ev δὲ τι τῶν διὰ τοῦ Tiod γενομένων τυγ- 
χάνει, ὅτι δὲ πάντα δι’ αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, καὶ χωρὶς αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο οὐδὲ ἕν. Ταῦτα 
μὲν οὖν τῆς Καθολικῆς καὶ ἁγίας Ἐκκλησίας ὧδέ πη διὰ τῶν θείων φωνῶν παραδίδοται 
τὰ μυστήρια. EvsEB. De Eccles. Theolog. lib. iii. c, 6. ad fin. Demonstr. Evangel. 
Col. 1588. p. 175. 
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was left unexplained, and therefore that he would proceed to 
discuss it agreeably to the mind of Scripture ; 1 and though he 
here says, that it was passed over in silence through its not 
having been opposed, this is in contradiction to his own testi- 
mony elsewhere, for he has accused Origen,” (if, at least, the 
latter part of the book on the Holy Spint is his,) and certainly 
Dionysius of Alexandria,* of having in their writings delivered 
unorthodox doctrine respecting the Holy Ghost; and hence it 
was, probably, viz. from the neglect of the early Fathers on this 
point, that, in the time of Basil, the opponents of the orthodox 
doctrine accused the Catholics of introducing novel doctrine 
when they insisted on the divinity of the Holy Spirit.+ 


Further, as it respects the full orthodox doctrine of the 
divinity and generation of Christ, have we such consent? I 
admit with thankfulness, that against the Socimians the testi- 
mony of those that remain to us of the Catholic Fathers 1s, if 
we take their works, as they ought to be taken, asa whole, una- 
nimous. But that their witness is one whit stronger or more 
precise than that of several passages of Scripture, and upon 
which by the way their testimony scems to be grounded, I utterly 
deny. But have we such testimony for the full orthodox doc- 
trine on this point? Let us inguire. 

I begin with Tatian, whose “ Oration against the Greeks” 
was written before his defection to the heresy of Valentinus. 
He speaks thus ;—“ God was in the beginning ; but the begin- 
“ ning we have understood to be the power of reason. For the 
“ Lord of the Universe being himself the subsistence of all 
“ things,’ was, as it respects the non-existence of creation at 
“ that time, alone. But inasmuch as he was all Power, and was 
“himself the subsistence of all things visible and invisible, with 


1 Ἐπειδὴ δὲ τὸ viv ἀνακύψαν παρὰ τῶν ἀεὶ καινοτομεῖν ἐπιχειρούντων ζήτημα, 
παρασιωπηθὲν τοῖς πάλαι, διὰ τὸ ἀναντίῤῥητον, ἀδιάρθρωτον κατελείφθη (λέγω δὴ 
τὸ περὶ τοῦ ἁγίου Πνεύματος) προστίθεμεν τὸν περὶ τούτου λόγον, ἀκολούθως τῇ τῆς 
Γραφῆς ἐννοίᾳ. Bast. Cus. Ep. 159. Op. tom. iii. p. 248, 

2. De Spir. Sanct. ὁ. 29. § 73. tom. iii. pp. 61, 2. 

3 Ep. 9. tom. 111. p. 91. See the passage pp. 265, 6, below. 

4 See § 7 of this chapter, below. 

° As Tertullian says, “Ipse sibi et mundus et locus et omnia.” 
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“ him were all things ; for with him, through his power of reason, 
“the Word himself also who was in him subsisted. But by 
“ the will of his single-mindedness the Word comes forth ; but 
“the Word not having proceeded from him in vain, becomes 
“ the first-born work of the Father. This we know to be the 
“ beginning of the world. But he [the Word] was produced 
“by distribution not abscission. For that which is cut off is 
“ separated and taken away from the first; but that which 
“ arises by distribution, having assumed an ceconomical con- 
“ dition, docs not leave that from which it is taken destitute 
“ofit. For as from one torch many flames are produced, but 
“the light of the first torch is not lessened by the ignition of 
“ many torches, thus also the Word having come forth from the 
“φόνον of the Father, did not leave hin who begot the Word 
“ destitute of it. For also 1 speak and you hear. And yet I 
“ who address you do not by any means become destitute of my 
“ word through the transmission of it.’”! 

Here the Word scems clearly represented to have been produced 
but just before the creation of the world, as a personal agent, 
or a Son, and before his birth for the formation of the world to 
have existed only in the reason of the Father. This is a doc- 
trine which several of the early Fathers whose writings remain 
to us have delivered, and particularly Tertullian, as we shall see 
presently. But it is certainly contrary to the doctrine of the 
co-eternity of the Son with the Father as Son, and as a personal 
agent. There are also other expressions in this passage not very 
agreeable to the orthodox doctrine, such as that the Word is 


' Θεὸς ἦν ἐν ἀρχῇ, Thy δὲ ἀρχὴν λόγου δύναμιν παρειλήφαμεν. ‘O yap δεσπότης 
τῶν ὅλων αὐτὸς ὑπάρχων τοῦ παντὸς ἣ ὑπόστασις, κατὰ μὲν τὴν μηδέπω γεγε- 
νημίνην ποιήσιν μόνος ἦν. Καθὸ δὲ πᾶσα δύναμις, ὁρατῶν τε καὶ ἀοράτων αὐτὸς 
ὑπόστασις ἦν, σὺν αὐτῷ τὰ πάντα, (σὺν αὐτῷ γὰρ) διὰ λογικῆς δυνάμεως, αὐτὸς καὶ 
ὁ λόγος ὃς ἦν ἐν αὐτῷ ὑπέστησε. Θελήματι δὲ τῆς ἁπλότητος αὐτοῦ προπηδᾷ λόγος. 
ὁ δὲ λόγος οὐ κατὰ κενοῦ χωρήσας, ἔργον πρωτότοκον τοῦ πατρὸς γίνεται. Τοῦτον 
ἴσμεν τοῦ κόσμου τὴν ἀρχήν. Γέγονε δὲ κατὰ μερισμὸν, οὐ κατὰ ἀποκοπήν. Τὸ 
γὰρ ἀποτμηθὲν τοῦ πρώτου κεχώρισται: τὸ δὲ μερισθὲν οἰκονομίας τὴν αἵρεσιν προσ- 
λαβὸν οὐκ ἐνδεᾳ τὸν ὅθεν εἴληπται πεποίηκεν. ὥσπερ γὰρ ἀπὸ μιᾶς δαδὸς ἀνάπτεται 
μὲν πυρὰ πολλὰ, τῆς δὲ πρώτης δαδὺς διὰ τὴν ἔξαψιν τῶν πολλῶν δαδῶν οὐκ ἐλατ- 
τοῦται τὸ pas’ οὕτω καὶ ὁ λόγος προελθὼν ἐκ τῆς τοῦ πατρὸς δυνάμεως, οὐκ ἄλογον 
πεποίηκε τὸν γεγεννηκότα. Καὶ γὰρ αὐτὸς ἐγὼ λαλῶ, καὶ ὑμεῖς ἀκούετε, καὶ οὐ 
δήπου διὰ τῆς μεταβάσεως τοῦ λόγου κενὸς ὁ προσομιλῶν λόγου γίνομαι. ΤΆΤΙΑΝ. 
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“the firstborn work of the Father,” and that the distribution 
(to use his own word) of the Godhead into three Persons was an 
economical state of the Godhead; on which matter we shall 
have some further remarks to make when we come to consider 
the testimony of Tertullian.! 

The same doctrine is delivered by Athenagoras, who says of 
“the Son,” that “he is the first-born of the Father, not as a 
“ created being, (for, from the beginning, God—being an eternal 
« mind—had the Word (or Reason) in himself, being endued with 
“ reason from eternity,) bat as having come forth to be the form 
“and energy of all material things,” &c.* And in the words 
immediately preceding, he says, that “the Son of God is the 
Father’s reason (or word) in form and action.”® So that the 
generation of the Son is the putting forth of the Father’s 
reason in action, as a personal agent for the work of creation. 

So Theophilus of Antioch. ‘God, therefore, having his 
“ Word within him in his own bowels, brought him forth, 
“ having given birth to him with his wisdom, before all things. 
“ This Word he had as his minister m the creation of his 
“ works, and by him he made all things.’* And again :— 
“The God and Father of the universe is not comprehensible 
“ within any fixed space, and is not found in any certain place. 
“ For there is no place of his rest. But his Word, by whom 
“ he made all things, being his power and wisdom, assuming 
“ the appearance of the Father and Lord of the Universe, was 
Contr. Greee. Orat. § 5.—Inter Op. Just. Mart. &e. ed. Ben. Paris. 1742. pp. 247, 8. 
The words σὺν αὐτῷ γὰρ are put by the Benedictine editors within brackets as of 
doubtful authority, but without any sufficient ground. I have interpreted Adyos, 


in the first place in which it occurs, veason, for which rendering see the observa- 
tions on Tertullian. 

1 In connexion with these remarks, see the dissertation on Tatian at the end of 
Worth’s edition, See also Cave, Hist. Lit, under the name Tatian. 

2 Πρῶτον γέννημα εἶναι τῷ Πατρὶ, οὐχ ὡς γενόμενον (ἐξ ἀρχῆς yap 6 Θεὸς, νοῦς 
ἀΐδιος ὧν, εἶχεν αὐτὸς ἐν ἑαυτῷ τὸν Λόγον, ἀϊδίως λογικὸς ὧν) GAN ὡς τῶν ὑλικῶν 
ξυμπάντων .... ἰδέα καὶ ἐνέργεια εἶναι προελθών. ATHENAG. Leg. pro Christianis, 
§ 10.—Inter Op. Just. Mart. &c. ed. Ben. p. 287. 

3 Ἔστιν ὃ vids τοῦ Θεοῦ, λόγος τοῦ Πατρὸς ἐν ἰδέᾳ καὶ ἐνεργεὶᾳ. 

4 Ἔχων οὖν ὃ Θεὸς τὸν ἑαυτοῦ Λόγον ἐνδιάθετον ἐν τοῖς ἰδίοις σπλάγχνοις, ἐγέν- 
νησεν αὐτὸν μετὰ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ σοφίας ἐξερευξάμενος πρὸ τῶν ὅλων. Τοῦτον τὸν Λό- 
γον ἔσχεν ὑπουργὸν τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ γεγενημένων, καὶ 5? αὐτοῦ τὰ πάντα πεποίηκεν. 


THEoPH. AnTIocH Ad Autol. lib. ii. § 10.—Inter Op. Just. Mart. &ec. ed. Ben. 
p. 355. 
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“ present in Paradise in the form of God, and conversed with 
“Adam. For the Divine Scripture itself also teaches us, that 
“when Adam spoke, he heard a voice; but what else is this 
“ voice, than without doubt the Werd, which is of God, who is 
“ also his Son ?—not in the sense that poets and mythologists 
“ speak of sons of Gods... but, as truth declares, as the Word 
I ) 
“that was always laid up within in the heart of God. For, 
“before that anything existed, he had this [Word] as his 
“ counsellor, being his mind and understanding ; but when God 
“ wished to make the things he had resolved upon, he brought 
“ forth this Word as a produced Word, born before the whole 
“ creation; not being himself rendered destitute of his Word, 
“but, after having generated the Word, being still always in 
“ communion with his Word.’’! 

Here again it can hardly be maintained, that the Aoyos 
ἐνδιάθετος, the internal Word, when existing only as “the 
mind and understanding” of the Father, existed as a person 
distinct from the person of the Father; and the gencration of 
the Λόγος προφορικὸς, the Word put forth as a personal agent, 
is traced to a voluntary act of the Father, taking place just 
before the creation of the world. 

And here I would observe, that in all these statements, as in 
others which we shall notice presently, the generation of the 
Word as a Word put forth as a personal agent, or as a Son, 18 
represenced as an act of the Father’s will, contingent upon his 
conceiving the purpose of creating the world.” 

1 Ὁ μὲν Θεὸς καὶ Πατὴρ τῶν ὕλων ἀχώρητός ἐστι, καὶ ἐν τόπῳ οὐχ εὑρίσκεται. 
οὐ γὰρ ἐστι τόπος τῆς καταπαύσεως αὐτοῦ. Ὁ δὲ Λόγος αὐτοῦ, δι’ οὗ τὰ πάντα 
πεποίηκε, δύναμις dv καὶ σοφία αὐτοῦ, ἀναλαμβάνων τὸ πρόσωπον τοῦ Πατρὸς καὶ 
Κυρίου τῶν ὅλων, οὗτος παρεγίνετο εἰς τὸν παράδεισον ἐν προσώπῳ τοῦ Θεοῦ, καὶ 
ὡμίλει τῷ Addu. Καὶ γὰρ αὐτὴ ἡ θεῖα γραφὴ διδάσκει ἡμᾶς τὸν Addu λέγοντα, τῆς 
φωνῆς ἀκηκοέναι: φωνὴ δὲ τὶ ἄλλό ἐστιν, ᾽᾿αλλ᾽ ἢ ὁ Λόγος ὃ τοῦ Θεοῦ, bs ἐστι καὶ 
υἱὸς αὐτοῦ. Οὐχ ὡς οἱ ποιηταὶ καὶ μυθογράφοι λέγουσιν υἱοὺς Θεῶν ἐκ συνουσίας 
γεννωμένους, ἀλλὰ ὡς ἀληθεία διηγεῖται, τον Λόγον τὸν ὄντα διαπαντὸς ἐνδιάθετον 
ἐν καρδίᾳ Θεοῦ. Πρὸ γὰρ τὶ γίνεσθαι, τοῦτον εἶχε σύμβουλον, ἑαυτοῦ νοῦν καὶ 
φρόνησιν ὄντα. Ὁπότε δὲ ἠθέλησεν ὁ Θεὸς ποιῆσαι ὅσα ἐβουλεύσατο, τοῦτον τὸν 
Λόγον ἐγέννησε προφορικὸν, πρωτότοκον πάσης κτίσεως, οὐ κενωθεὶς αὐτὸς τοῦ 
Λόγου, ἀλλὰ Λόγον γεννήσας, καὶ τῷ Λόγῳ αὐτοῦ διαπαντὸς ὁμιλῶν. Ib. § 22. 
Ρ. 365. 

2 That these statements are Platonic rather than Christian, is allowed by Le 
Quien and Lumper. See Lump. Hist. Crit. Patr. vol. 3. pp. 170, et seq. 
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A similar non-eternal generation of the Word 1s also asserted 
by Hippolytus, and in terms which seem clearly to mdicate, 
that, before that generation, he had not a distinct and personal 
existence. For, after speaking of the generation of the Word 
for the purposes of creation, he observes, “ dnd tuus there was 
“ resent to him [1. 6. the Father] another. But when I say 
“ another, I do not mean two Gods, but as hght from light, or 
“ as water from a fountain, or as a ray from the sun”?! 

It is quite true, that Bishop Bull has attempted so to mter- 
pret these statements as to reconcile them with the orthodox 
doctrine. But even supposing that his interpretation of them 
is the right one, it does not appear to me to vindicate their 
orthodoxy. 

In whichever way we understand them, they appear to me to 
be irreconcileable with the orthodox doctrine. For if, as some 
think, and as the expressions used would certainly lead me to 
conclude, these Fathers held, that the Word or Son did not 
exist as a Person, until the generation of which they here 
speak, which is unquestionably a generation at a particular 
time for the purposes of creation, they certainly spoke contrary 
to the generally-received orthodox doctrine. But if, on the 
other hand, they intended by these statements, as Bishop Bull 
supposes, to intimate the existence of the Word as a Person in 
the Father, before the generation of which they here speak, 
then their statements amount to a maintenance of the doctrine 
of an original and essential plurality of persons in the Godhead, 
which is equally unorthodox.? For they say, that the Word or 
Reason (Adyos) was always in the Father, because the Father 
was always endued with reason (λογικὸς), and as being his 
“mind and intelligence.” Now the Divine Being was origi- 
nally and essentially endued with reason (λογικὸς) ; and hence, 


ad 


1 Kal οὕτως παρίστατο αὐτῷ ἕτερος. Ἕτερον δὲ λέγων, οὐ δύο Θεοὺς λέγω, GAN 
ὡς φῶς ἐκ φωτός, x. τι Χλ. ἬπΡΡοι, Contr. Noet. § 11. Op. ed. Fabric. Hamb. 
1716, 18. tom, 2. p, 18. 

* “There canbe but one Person originally of himself subsisting in that infinite 
“ Being, because a plurality of more persons so subsisting would necessarily infer a 
“ multiplicity of gods. . .. Wherefore it necessarily followeth, that Jesus Christ, who 
“is certainly not the Father, cannot be a Person subsisting in the Divine nature 
“ originally of himself.” Prarson, Expos. of Creed, pp. 203, 4. ed. Dobson. 
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according to these authors, the Word or Reason was originally 
and essentially in the Father. If, therefore, we suppose, that 
they meant that the Word (Adyos) existing thus originally and 
essentially in the Father was a Person, their language implies, 
that there is an original and essential plurality of persons in 
the Godhead. There is nothing in these statements to bear out 
the ingenious fiction of Bishop Bull, that by the generation of 
which they speak, their authors meant a figurative or metapho- 
rical generation succeeding to a prior and eternal generation. 
Nay, on the contrary, they speak of this generation as that by 
which the Son became the first-begotten of the Father. Con- 
sequently, if he existed as a Person in the Father before this, 
he existed, not as one generated of the Father, but as one origi- 
nally existing as a Second Person in the Godhead; and thus as 
being, equally with the Father, underived and without a begin- 
ning, 

Let us compare with them the language of Justin Martyr. 
Ife says that “before all created things, God begot a certain 
rational power (6vrapis λογικὴ) of himself, ! which he proceeds 
to say is called by the various names of the Son, the Word, Xe. 
This generation of the Son is evidently the same as that spoken 
of by the authors we have just quoted; and is clearly no figu- 
rative or metaphorical gencration, but ¢he generation of the 
Son, which is here described (as it appears to me) as a putting 


forth of that “rational power” 


that always existed im the 
Father, as a personal agent; for if this rational power, as it 
previously existed in the Father, was a personal agent, then 
there was an essential plurality of persons im the Godhead ; and 
the Second Person was essentially and originally, and not by 
generation, in the Godhead ; which is contrary to the orthodox 
doctrine: for though the essence of the Son existed originally 
in the Father, and was not begotten of him, the person of the 
Son was begotten of the Father. 

Nay, more; I would put it to the reader, whether the lan- 
guage of these writers is not such as clearly to show, that they 
considered the generation of which they here speak, to be the 
donation of personality (if I may so say) to the Word by the 

1 Dial. cum Tryph. § 61. p. 157. ed. Ben. 
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Father, particularly that of Hippolytus. And their idea seems 
to have been, that the putting forth of the Father’s reason as a 
personal agent, was like a lighted torch igniting another ; which 
act of ignition does not diminish the light of the first torch, but 
is, as it were, an extension or distribution of the original flame; 
and so the rational power of the Father was not diminished by 
this distribution of it. 

Nor is the argument of Bishop Bull against this, derived 
from their speaking of the Word as having been always in 
the Father, of any avail; because their words may apply to 
the essence, and not the person; and when they say, that the 
word ov reason, (Adyos,) was always in the Father, because the 
Father was always and originally rational, (λογικὸς,) it seems clear 
that they were intended to be so applied. And it is undeniable 
that such expressions were used in that sense; as, for instance, 
by Paul of Samosata, who, as Dr. Burton! tells us, “ believed 
“ the Logos to be God, and to reside in the Father, but not to 
“ have a separate existence.’ Nay, Dr. Burton, speaking of 
these very writers, tells us,” that they borrowed their notions 
from the Platonizing Jews of Alexandria, who, as he says, “ had 
“ learned almost to personify the mind or reason of God, as may 
“ye seen in the works of Philo Judeeus ;” while “it may be 
“ demonstrated, that these Alexandrian Jews did not really mean 
“to speak of Wisdom, or the Reason of God, as distinctly ex- 
* isting Persons ;” and the cautions which Dr. Burton seems to 
think are given by these writers against a Platonic application 
of the terms, I am unable to find; but, on the contrary, their 
words seem to me clearly to show, that they held that there was 
no Second Person, till the generation of which they here speak. 

When, therefore, Hippolytus calls the Son “ co-eternal with 
the Father” τῷ Πατρὶ cvvaidios,® there can be no doubt, that, 
with his views, he is speaking with reference to His essence ; for 


1 Testim. of Ante-Nic. Fathers to Div. of Christ. 2d ed. p. 398. 

* Testim. of Ante-Nic. Fathers to Trin. p. 30. 

3 Demonstr. contr. Jud. c. 7. Op. vol. 2. p. 4. The work “ De consummatione 
mundi et de Antichristo,” from which Bishop Bull gives an extract, in which 
Christ is spoken of (ὃ 43) as συνάναρχος τῷ Πατρὶ, is now by almost universal con- 
sent adjudged spurious. See Hrppou. Op ed. Fabric. vol. 1. App. pp. 8, 4; where 
also the work is to be found, pp. 429. 
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otherwise he would contradict himself. It is, in fact, language 
of the same purport as that which is used by those we have 
already quoted, when the Word or Reason is said to have been 
always in the Father, because the Father was always endued 
with reason (λογικὸς). Let it not be replied, that it would have 
been absurd to have used the words in that sense, because it is 
undemable that such language was used in that sense. Nay, 
similar language was used, even where it was held that there 
was a time when the Son was only potentially in the Father. 

Thus Eusebius says,—“ Morcover it was judged not improper 
“ that the saying that he was not before he was begotten, should 
“ be anathematized ; seeing it was confessed by all, that he was 
“the Son of God, even before his generation according to the 
“flesh. And further, our emperor, beloved of God, argued 
“that he was before all ages, even with respect to his Divine 
“ generation ; since even before he was actually begotten, he was 
potentially in the Father without generation; the Father being 
“always Father, as also always King and Saviour, and polen- 
tially being all things, both always and in the same manner, 
“ and continuing unchanged.” ! 

This passage is, as might be expected from its author, evasive 
and unorthodox, and in such a case, where a single word makes 
all the difference, we may reasonably hesitate to receive this 
report of Constantine’s opinions as one altogether trustworthy. ° 
But be that as it may, the statement shows, that the co-eternity 
may be held in words, where the sense in which it is held is 
anything but orthodox. For God is here held to have been 
always a Father, only in the same way that he was everything 
else, that is, potentially, which strikes at the foundation of the 


Ἰ Ἔτι μὴν τὸ ἀναθεματίζεσθαι τὸ mpd τοῦ γεννηθῆναι οὐκ ἦν, οὐκ ἄτοπον ἐνο- 
μίσθη, τῷ παρὰ πᾶσιν ὁμολογεῖσθαι, εἶναι αὐτὸν Ὑἱὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ πρὸ τῆς κατὰ 
σάρκα γεννήσεως. ~Hdn δὲ ὁ θεοφιλέστατος ἡμῶν βασιλεὺς τῷ λόγῳ κατεσκεύαζε, 
καὶ κατὰ τὴν ἔνθεον αὐτοῦ γέννησιν τὸ πρὸ πάντων αἰώνων εἶναι αὐτόν. ἐπεὶ καὶ πρὶν 
ἐνεργείᾳ γεννηθῆναι, δυνάμει ἦν ἐν τῷ Πατρὶ ἀγεννήτως, ὄντος τοῦ Πατρὸς ἀεὶ 
πατρὸς, ὡς καὶ βασιλέως ἀεὶ, καὶ σωτῆρος, καὶ δυνάμει πάντα ὄντος ἀεὶ τε καὶ κατὰ 
τὰ αὐτὰ, καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχοντος. Evses. Epist. ap. Theodoret. Hist. Eccl. lib. i. 
ec. 11. Op. tom. iii. pp. 781, 2. ed. Schulz. 

2 See, as opposite testimony, CoNSTANTINE’S Letter to Arius, and his Letter to 
the Nicomedians against Eusebius and Theognis, in GELAs., Cyz. De Act. Conc. 
Nic. sub fin.; ed. Lutet. 1599. pp. 203—24. 
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doctrine of the consubstantiality, as well as of the personal co- 
eternity. 

True it is, that there were others who used such terms to 
express the orthodox doctrine, and applied them to ¢he Person 
of the Son, in order more effectually to refute the error of Arius, 
who said that there was a time when the Son was not. The 
sense, therefore, in which these terms were used by any parti- 
cular Father must be determined by the views he has advanced 
elsewhere. 

I may here add also, that there seem to have been those who, 
though they anathematized the errors of Arius, scrupled to use 
such terms. The objection, in the case of many of them at 
least, was, that such terms seemed equivalent to a denial of the 
veneration of the Son, and made Him a Person originally self- 
existent in the Godhead,! and did not proceed from their denying 
his virtual co-eternity, as the effulgence proceeding from light 15 
virtually co-eternal with it. Their difference, therefore, in this 
respect, was a mere difference in words, because there were some 
at least who used those words, who did not mean to convey by 
them the idea of the Second Person in the Trinity being origi- 
nally in the Godhead, as an underived Person. 

lence, perhaps, it was, that the Nicene or Constantinopolitan 
Creed says of the Son,—not that he 1s eternal, but only—that he 
was begotten of the Father before all worlds or ages (πρὸ πάντων 
TOV αἰώνων ἐκ τοῦ πατρὸς γεγεννημένον). Here the direct affirmation 
goes no further than to maintain, that the Son was begotten of the 
Father before all time, or was, as some of the Fathers express it, 
axpovos. This the Arians themselves allowed.” Indeed, the very 
words of the Constantinopolitan Creed occur in a Creed given by 
Athanasius, as one of the numerous semiarian formule drawn up 
about the middle of the fourth century.®? But certainly, as Dr. 
Burton says, ‘ Our powers of abstraction will perhaps not allow 
us to have a more definite idea of eternal existence than this.” 
(Testim. of Ante-Nic. Fathers to Doctrine of Trinity, pp. 
146, 7.) It does no doubt imply eternity, and I suppose was 


1 See Arnanas. De Synod. § 26. Op. tom. i. P. 2. p. 739. ed. Bened. 
* See ArHanas. De Synod. ἃ 16. tom. i. P. 2. pp. 729, 30. 
° See ATHANAS. De Synod. § 27. tom. i. P. 2. p. 742. 
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intended to imply a virtual co-eternity with the Father by most 
if not all of those who annexed it to the Creed, though there 
might be others who used it in a lower sense. The Creed was 
so worded probably for the sake of those who would have 
scrupled the use of the words co-eternal with the Father, though 
in reality holding the full orthodox faith ; and, as it often hap- 
pens in such cases, the words are open to a lower sense. ! 

It appears to me, then, that all these Fathers held,—That the 
Son is not, as a Person, even virtually co-cternal with the Father, 
the generation or prolation of the Word as a personal agent, or a 
Son, taking place before any act of creation, but yet not from all 
eternity, and taking place for the purpose of his acting in the 
work of creation, and contingently upon God’s haying conceived 
the purpose of creating the world. 

Is this orthodox doctrine ? 

Bishop Pearson says, “The essence which God always had 
“ without beginning, without beginning he did communicate ; 
“being always Father as always God.” (On the Creed, p. 909. 
ed. Dobson.) 

It is quite true that it is not Sabellianism, because the Sabel- 
lians did not regard the Son as ever becoming a distinct Person, 
nor is it Arianism, because the Arians considered the Son to be 
created by the Father, and of a different essence to the lather ; 
whereas these Fathers considered the generation of the Son to 
be only a prolation as a personal agent of that reason, or word, 
which was always and essentially in the Father ; and held that the 
Word was without beginning, like the Father, and co-eternal with 
the Father, only because that reason or word, which the Father, 
when he pleased, put forth as a personal agent, was without be- 
ginning in the Father, and co-eternal with him. But is it the 
orthodox doctrine? Is it not Semiarianism ? 

The best defence of what these Fathers have advanced, would 
be, as it appears to me, that they probably thought, that the 
work of creation was one of the first acts of the Godhead, and 
therefore that when they placed the generation of the Son _pre- 
cedently to the work of creation, they in effect made the Son 


' And in this lower sense they were used by the Arians. See ATHANAS. De 
Synod, § 16. tom. i. P. 2. pp. 729, 30; and Hinar. De Trin. iv. § 12. col. 833. 
R2 
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almost cozeval with the Father.!. And perhaps we should not be 
far from the truth in supposing this to be their meaning. This 
I say is the best defence I can see for their statements, and one 
that brings them nearer to the orthodox view than any other 
interpretation of their words, for the exposition of Bishop Bull 
seems to me to place them as far from orthodoxy on one side as 
that of Petavius on the other. 

The fact is, that, as it respects the original relation of the 
Second Person of the Trinity to the First, there was much diver- 
sity of opinion in the primitive Church. “ It must be confessed,” 
says Dr. Waterland, “that the Catholics themselves were for 
“ some time pretty much divided about the question of eternal 
“ oeneration, though there was no question about the eternal 
existence: Whether the Λόγος might be rightly said to be begot- 
ten in respect of the state which was antecedent to the προέλευσις 
was the point in question. Athanasius argued strenuously for 
it, (Contr. Arian. orat. 4.) upon this principle, that whatever is 
of another and referred to that other as his head (as the Adyos 
considered as such plainly was) may and ought to be styled 
Son and begotten ; besides, the Arians had objected, that there 
would be two unbegotten Persons, if the Adyos ever existed 
and was not in the capacity of Son, and the Church had never 
been used to the language of two unbegottens. These con- 
siderations, besides the testimonies of elder Fathers, who had 
admitted eternal generation, weighed with the generality of 
the Catholics, and so eternal generation came to be the more pre- 
vailing language, and has prevailed ever since. There is nothing 
new in the doctrine more than this, the calling that eternal 
gencration which others would have styled the eternal ex- 
istence and relation of the Adyos to the Father, which at 
“length amounts only to a difference in words and names.” 

Ὁ There are some observations of Hitary on this point in his Treatise on the 
Trinity, (ib 12. §§ 30—45. col. 1127—86. ed. Ben.) which are remarkable. 
““Natum semper esse,” he says, “ hoe est, sensum temporum nascendo preecurrere, 
neque intelligentie patere aliquando fuisse non natum.” (ὃ 30.) “ Ideireo nunc 
Sapientia natam se ante seecula docens anteriorem se non solum his que creata 
sunt docet, sed eternis cozternam, preparation: scilicet celi et discretioni sedis 
Dei.... Perpetua enim et eéerna rerum creandarum est preeparatio.” (§§ 39, 40.) 

Omnis horum preparatio Deo est coeterna.” (§ 40.) “Ubi ante seeculum est 


nativitas, infinitee generationis eternitas est.” (§ 45.) See also Cyritn. ALEX. 
Thesaur. ο. 11. Op. tom. 5, Part. i. p. 87. 
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(Waterland’s Second Defence, Works, vol. iii. p. 296.) Now in 
this passage (which appears to me altogether a most extra- 
ordinary one) it is distinctly admitted, that there was no catholic 
consent on the important point, whether the Second Person of 
the Sacred Trinity was begotten of the Father, but that some 
contended for his not being originally begotten. And it is 
added, out of a desire to spare the Fathers, the prudence of 
which may well be doubted, that the difference was only a dif- 
ference in words and names ! 

And as to their alleged agreement as to the eternal existence, 
this is no proof that they were of one mindin the matter. For 
there are at least three opinions wrapped up in this phrase. 
One, of those who hold the virtual coeternity of the Son, as Son, 
with the Father; another, of those who speak of his eternal 
existence, because the reason or word, which became by the will 
of the Father a Person, existed always in the Father; another, 
of those who mean by his eternal existence, his having been 
generated only just before creation or time commenced. Nay, 
the phrase might be even used by those who consider him to 
have originally existed only potentially in the Father before his 
generation for the work of creation, as in the passage already 
quoted from Eusebius. 

For the orthodox doctrine I would refer more particularly, 
among the writers of this period, to Dionysius of Alexandria, 
who seenis to me to have given, ina passage quoted by Athanasius, 
(however he may have expressed himself elsewhere) the best and 
clearest statement of it ; and such is the opinion of Athanasius, 
to whom chiefly we are indebted for the fragments that remain 
of this author, and from whom I extract the following passage :— 

“ He . e. Dionysius] after other remarks writes thus :— 
‘« «There never was a time when God was nota Father.’ And this 
“ he acknowledges in what follows,—‘ that Christ always existed, 
“ being reason and wisdom and power ; for it was not the case 
“ that God, being barren of these, afterwards produced a Son, 
“ but he is called a Son because he is not self-existent, but has 
“his being from the Father.’ And shortly after he says again 
“ concerning the same matter :—‘ But being the effulgence of 
“ eternal light, he is himself also altogether eternal; for the 
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« light existing always, it 15 manifest that the effulgence always 
“ exists; for in this it is known that it 15 light, namely in its 
shining, and light cannot but be effulgent. For let us come 
“ again to examples; if there is the Sun, there is hight, there ἰδ 
“day; if there is neither of these, the Sun also must be far 
“absent. If, therefore, the Sun was eternal, the day also would 
“have no end. But now, this not being the case, when the 
κε Sun begins, the day begins, and when the Sun ceases, the day 
‘ceases. But God is eternal light, that never had a beginning, 
‘and will never have an end. Therefore the effulgence is eter- 
‘ nally manifested and present with him, without beginning, and 
‘eternally generated”.... And again,.... Therefore the Father 
being eternal, the Son is eternal, beng light of hght. For 
where there isa parent, there is also achild; and if there were 
‘no child, how and of whom could he be a parent? But both 
exist, and exist always’. ... And again he says :—‘ But the Son 
alone always co-eaisting with the Father, and filled with him 
‘“ who exists essentially, exists also himself essentially, being ot 
“the Father?” 

The difference between these passages and those which we 
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have just been considering, is apparent. Here the generation 
of the Son as Son, and a Person, is made virtually coeval with 
the existence of the Father; and his virtual coeternity with the 
Mather is grounded upon his eternal generation, whereas the 
writers above quoted place his generation just previous to the 
work of creation; and though they speak of a previous exis- 


' Tpape:.. μεθ᾽ ἕτερα, οὕτως: Οὐ yap ἦν ὅτε ὁ Θεὸς οὐκ ἦν πατήρ. Καὶ τοῦτο 
οἷδεν ἐν τοῖς ἑξῆς, ἀεὶ τὸν Χριστὸν εἶναι, λόγον ὄντα καὶ σοφίαν καὶ δύναμιν" οὐ 
γὰρ δὴ τούτων ἄγονος ὧν ὃ Θεὸς εἶτα ἐπαιδοποιήσατο, adr ὅτι μὴ παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ 6 
vids, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ Πατρὸς ἔχει τὸ εἶναι. Καὶ μετ᾽ ὀλίγα πάλιν περὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ φησιν" 
ἀπαύγασμα δὲ ὧν φωτὸς ἀϊδίου, πάντως καὶ αὐτὸς ἀϊδιός ἐστιν. ὄντος γὰρ del τοῦ 
φωτὸς, δῆλον ὡς ἔστιν ἀεὶ τὸ ἀπαύγασμα’ τούτῳ γὰρ καὶ ὅτι φῶς ἐστι τῷ καταυ- 
γάζειν νοεῖται, καὶ φῶς οὐ δύναται μὴ φωτίζον εἶναι. πάλιν γὰρ ἔλθωμεν ἐπὶ τὰ παρα- 
δείγματα. εἰ ἔστιν ἥλιος, ἔστιν αὐγὴ, ἔστιν ἡμέρα: εἰ τοιούτων μηδέν eats πολύ 
γε δεῖ καὶ παρεῖναι ἥλιον" εἰ μὲν οὖν ἀΐδιος ὃ ἥλιος, ἄπαυστος ἂν ἣν καὶ ἡ ἡμέρα. νῦν 
δὲ, οὐ γὰρ ἐστιν, ἀρξαμένου Te, ἤρξατο, καὶ πανομένου, παύεται. ὁ δέ γε Θεὸς αἰώνιόν 
ἐστι φῶς, οὔτε ἀρξάμενον οὔτε λῆξόν ποτε. οὐκοῦν αἰώνιον πρόκειται, καὶ σύνεστιν 
αὐτῷ τὸ ἃ bit ails ἄναρχον καὶ devyevés .... Kal αὖθις... ὄντος οὖν αἰωνίου τοῦ 
eg ots, αἰώνιος ὃ vids ἐστι, φῶς ἐκ φωτὸς dv ὄντος γὰρ γονέως, ἔστι καὶ τέκνον. 
εἰ δὲ μὴ τέκνον εἴη, πῶς καὶ τίνος εἶναι δύναται γονεύς ; ἀλλ᾽ εἰσὶν ἄμφω, καὶ εἰσὶν 
ἀεί...... Καὶ .. πάλιν φησί: μόνος δὲ ὁ υἱὸς ἀεὶ συνὼν τῷ Πατρὶ, καὶ τοῦ ὄντος 
ΕΓ pega: καὶ αὐτός ἐστιν, ὧν ἐκ τοῦ Πατρός. ATHANAS. De Sentent. Dionys. 
§ 15. Op. tom. i. pp. 253, 4. 
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tence, they ground that existence only upon the Father’s having 
always been endued with reason, to which reason he gave, when 
he conceived the purpose of creation, a personal existence. And 
we are warned by Dionysius against conceiving of this genera- 
tion as if any time had clapsed before God became a Father ; 
and taught that by generation is meant, that the Second Person 
of the Trinity was existent by derivation from the first, and 
derived only as the light is derived from the Sun, so that as the 
Sun and light are coexistent, so also are the Father and Son. 
It is true that the same metaphor is used by the writers of 
whom we have spoken before, but it is not similarly applied, tor 
Dionysius illustrates the generation of the Son by it with refer- 
ence to the fame of that generation (which is the point now in 
question), whereas both Bishop Bull and Dr. Waterland allow, 
that the generation of which those writers speak was a temporal 
generation for the purpose of creation; and that generation 
those writers identify with the donation of personality to the 
Son, and his becoming a Son; and they apply this metaphor 
only to show the tnfimate connexion between the Father and 
Son wpon that generation; and that, notwithstanding they were 
called Father and Son as distinct Persons, they were not more 
separated than a ray of the Sun is from the Sun. As ILippo- 
lytus, after speaking of the temporal generation, says, “And 
“ thus there was present to him [1. ec. the Father] another. But 
“ when I say another, I do not incan two Gods, but as light 
« from light, or as water from a fountain, or as a ray from the 
« Sun.’ (See p. 238 above). This is a different application of 
the metaphor, or at least an application not equally comprehen- 
sive with that made by Dionysius, and not including the point 
now in question. The same application of it is made by Lac- 
tantius,! who, as we shall hereafter show, did not hold the co- 
eternity of the Son with the Father. 

This passage of Dionysius is particularly valuable, because it 
is sufficiently full to render it impossible to explain it away. 
The incorrect use of orthodox terms makes it often impossible 
to rely upon the testimony of particular passages; for, to 
qualify them to be a proof, it is necessary to show, by some 

1 LAcCTANT. Instit. lib. 4. ο. 29. p. 2380. ed. Cant. 1685. 
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other passage of the same author, in what sense the terms used 
were employed, which it is not always possible to do. And 
herein lies one great difficulty in ascertaining with any certainty, 
and especially in proving to others, what were the sentiments of 
the Fathers. Not to say that there is every appearance with 
some of them of self-contradiction. 

It is unnecessary here to add further testimonies, because my 
object is only to show, that there was not an agreement in the 
Fathers of this period on the point. 

Moreover, there are others whose statements are still further 
removed from the orthodox doctrine respecting the Second 
Person in the Sacred Trinity. 

And first let us take Tertullian, with respect to whom it can- 
not be denied, that he has spoken in a way which it is impossi- 
ble completely to reconcile with the orthodox doctrine on this 
subject. For instance, he says that “the Father is the whole 
© substance, but the Son a derivation and portion of the whole, 
“ as he himself professes, ‘For the Father is greater than I.’ ”’! 
No orthodox person will say that this is correct language. True, 
when we recollect that certain controversies had not been raised 
in the Church at this time, we may find an apology for it, but 
this is no help to the theory of our opponents. 

But there are still more objectionable passages. How, I 
would ask, are we to understand the following passage? ‘ God 
“15 a Father, and God is a Judge, but He was not always a 
“ Father and a Judge because always God. For he could 
“ neither be a Father before there was a Son, nor a Judge 
“ before there was an offence. But there was a time when there 
“ was neither an offence nor a Son.”?? 


1 «Pater enim tota substantia est; Filius vero derivatio totius et portio, sicut 
ipse profitetur, Quia Pater major me est.” TERTULL. Adv. Prax. ὁ. ix. Op. p. 504. 

2 “Et pater Deus est, et judex Deus est ; non tamen ideo pater et judex semper, 
quia Deus semper. Nam nec pater potuit esse ante filium, nec judex ante delic- 
tum. Fuit autem tempus, cum ct delictum et filius non fuit.” Adv. Hermog. 
c. 3. p. 234. Bishop Bull’s explanation of this may be seen in his Def. Fid. 
Nic. ii. 10. 2. et seq. He thinks that Tertullian spoke deceitfully, to answer the 
purpose of his argument, and used the word Son as applying only to that state 
which succeeded his coming forth from the Father for the creation of the world. 
But surely this is too much like special pleading. And even were it so, it is 
destructive of our opponents’ notions, if the Fathers would thus speak deceitfully 
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At the same time it would be doing an injustice to him not 
to state what his views are on this point, more fully than this 
negative statement conveys them to us, as they are not properly 
Arian, though far from. orthodox. Thus, then, he speaks on 
this matter in his Treatise against Praxeas. 

“That this cannot be true, 1 am led to think by other argu- 
“ ments derived from the very constitution of the Godhead as it 
existed before the world up to the generation of the Son.’ For 
before all things God was alone, his own world and place and 
everything. But alone, because besides him nothing else 
existed out of him. But he was not even then alone, for he 
had with him that which he had in himself, that is his reason. 
“ For God is rational (rationalis), and reason is in him at first, 
“ and thus from him are all things. Which reason is his intel- 
“ ligence (sensus). This the Greeks call λόγος, which we express 
also by sermo. And consequently it is usual with us, by a 
“translation not altogether accurate, to say that the Mord (ser- 
“ monem) was in the beginning with God, when it is more 
“ accordant with the real state of the case, that reason (rationem) 
“ should be considered more antient (antiquiorem) ; because 
“ God had not a Word (non sermonalis) from the beginning, 
“ but God had reason even before the beginning ; and because 
the very Word itself consisting of reason, exhibits that pre- 
“ existent (priorem) reason as its substance. Yet even so it 
makes no difference. For although God had not yet sent 
“forth his Word, he nevertheless had it with and in his own 
“ yeason within himself, by tacitly thinking and contriving with 
“ himself those things which he was shortly about to give utter- 
“ance to by the Word. For, thinking and contriving with his 
“ reason, he made that reason his Word, which by his Word he 
“ made use of.” He then proceeds to illustrate this by referring 
to the example of man, in whom, he says, the word thought is 
in a manner a second entity within him, and the word itself, 


for the sake of their argument; which, however, after the ingenuous confessions 
of Jerome, I will not deny that they sometimes did. 

1 “ Hoe ut firmum non sit, aliame argumenta deducunt ab ipsa Dei disposi- 
tione, qua fuit ante mundi constitutionem, adusque filii generationem.” Adv. 


Prax. ὁ. 5. p. 502. 
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when uttered, a different entity from him.' And he adds, 
“ How much more fully, then, does this take place in God, of 
“ whom you also are considered the image and similitude, that 
“he should have reason in himself even when silent, and in 
“ yeason a word (sermonem)? I might, therefore, not imcor- 
“ rectly have laid it down, that God, even then before the for- 
“ mation of the universe, was not alone, having in himself 
“ yeason, and in reason a word which he might make second from 
“ himself by causing them to act one upon the other.” This power 
“and this distribution (dispositio) of the Divine intelligence 
“is also spoken of in Scripture by the name of Wisdom. For 
‘ what is wiser than the reason or word of God? Hear, there- 
“ fore, Wisdom speaking as one who was made the Second Person. 
« First, ‘The Lord created me the beginning of his ways towards 
“ his works, before he made the carth, before the mountains 
“ were placed; before all the hills he begot me ;? to wit, form- 
“ ing and begetting in his own intelligence. Then take notice 
“of Wisdom standing by at the moment of separation (assis- 
“ tentem ipsa separatione®), ‘ When, saith Wisdom, he was pre- 
“ paring the heavens, I was present with him,’ &c. For when 
“ God desired to give their form and substance to those things 
“ which with the reason and word of wisdom he had contrived 
“ within himself, he first produced (protulit) the Word itself, 
“ having in itself its component parts, reason and wisdom, that 
“all things might be made by that by which they were thought 
““ out and contrived, aye and already made as far as they could 
“ be in the Divine intelligence. For this was wanting to them, 
“ that they should be openly recognised and possessed in their 
forms and substances. Then, therefore, the Word itself also 
received its form and beauty, sound and speech, when God 
saith, ‘ Let there be light.’ This is the perfect nativity of the 
“ Word as it proceeds from God ;* being formed by him first for 


1 “ Secundus quodammodo in te est sermo, per quem loqueris cogitando, et per 
quem cogitas loguendo. Ipse sermo alius est.” Adv. Prax. c. 5. p. 503. 

2 “Tn ratione sermonem quem secundum ase faceret agitando intra se.” Tb. 

3 The word separatio, if Tertullian’s, must have been used hastily here by him, 
as in 66. 8, 9, he denies that there is any separatio between the Father and Son. 
He uses elsewhere the word pro/atio in this connexion. The true reading here 
must, I think, be, preparatione. 

4 “ Hee est nativitas perfecta sermonis, dum ex Deo procedit.” Ib. ο. 7. 
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“ thought in the name of wisdom, ‘The Lord made me the 
“ beginning of his ways ;’ then begotten to bring to pass the 
‘‘ purposed work (ad effectum), ‘When he was preparing the 
‘“‘ heavens, 1 was present with him.’”’! 

Again, when reasoning with Hermogenes against the eternity 
of matter, he says,—“ Finally, when he [God] perceived wisdom 
‘* to be necessary for the works of the world, he immediately forms 
“and generates it in himself. ‘The Lord, saith wisdom, made 
“ me the beginning of his ways,’ ἕο. Therefore let Hermogenes 
‘“ acknowledge, that the wisdom of God was therefore said to be 


~ 


‘born and formed, lest we should believe anything to be with- 
“ out generation or creation but God alone. For if within the 
‘ Lord that which was from him and in him, was not without 
‘ beginning, namely, his wisdom, which was born and made from 


σ΄. 


‘ the time from which it began to be roused in the intelligence of 
“ God to arrange the works of the world; much more is it 1m- 
“ possible for anything to have been without a beginning which 
“ was out of the Lord.’’” 

Here, then, it appears, that Tertullian, though he denied the 
eternal generation of the Word or Son, even in his character as 
Wisdom, entertained the notion of the Word having been as it 
were in an embryo state of existence in the Father, that 15, in 
his reason, before his generation. But then this is,*in fact, 
merely the existence of the essence, not the existence of the Son 
asaPerson. For if the Son did not exist as Son, he did not 
exist as a Person, for the Second Person in the Trinity exists by 
generation from the Father, and is a Son as soon as he isa 
Person. 

Indeed it is evident, from other passages, that Tertullian 


1 Adv. Prax. cc. 5—7. pp. 502, 3. 

2 “Denique ut necessariam [i. 6. Sophiam] sensit ad opera mundi, statim ea 
[eam] condit et generat in semetipso. Dominus, inquit, condidit me initium 
viarum suarum in opera sua; ante secula fundavit me, prius quam faceret terram ; 
prius quam montes collocarentur; ante omnes autem colles generavit me; prior 
autem abysso genita sum. Agnoscat ergo Hermogenes idcirco etiam Sophiam Dei 
natam et conditam pradicari, ne quid innatum et inconditum preter solam Deum 
crederemus. Si enim intra Dominum quod ex ipso et in ipso fuit, sine initio non 
fuit: Sophia scilicet ipsius, exinde nata et condita ex quo in sensu Dei ad opera 
mundi disponenda cepit agitari: multo magis non capit sine initio quicquam 
fuisse quod extra Dominum fuerit.” Adv. Hermog. c. 18. p. 239. 
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considered personality to commence upon the generation of the 
Son. Thus he says :—‘ Everything which proceeds from any- 
“ thing is necessarily the second of that from which it proceeds, 
“ but is not therefore separated. But where there is a second, 
« there are two, and where there is a third, there are three; for 
“ the third 15 the Spirit from God and the Son.”! And again 
he says elsewhere, “ We assert two, Father and Son, and now 
“ three with the Holy Spirit, according to the ratio of the ceco- 
“nomy, which makes a plurality of persons.” 

This last passage reminds me of the observation previously 
made respecting the third summary of the faith given by Ter- 
tullian, where, as it appeared to 116, there was a recognition of 
the notion that formed the heresy of Marcellus, viz. that the 
tripersonality of the Godhead, as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
was only a dispensational or ceconomical and temporary mode 
of existence of the Godhead, for it was the notion of Marcellus 
that the Godhead was extended and contracted according to 
different dispensations (οἰκονομίας). Had the passage in that 
summary stood alone, one might have been contented to affix a 
different idea to the words, but in this passage there is clearly 
a similar statement. And in the following the notion is still 
more fully expressed. ‘Observe, therefore, lest you rather 
“ destroy the monarchy [of God], who overturn its arrangement 
“and dispensation, appointed in as many names as God pleased. 
“ But it so far remains in its own state, though a Trinity be 
“ introduced, that it even has to be restored to the Father by 
“the Son; as the Apostle writes concerning the last end, 
“when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God even 
“the Father,” Here he evidently supposes, that there might 


+ “Omne quod prodit ex aliquo, secundum sit ejus necesse est, de quo prodit, 
non ideo tamen est separatum. Secundus autem ubi est, duo sunt. Et tertius 
ubi est, tres sunt. Tertius enim est Spiritus a Deo et Filio.” Adv. Prax. ὁ. 8. 
Ῥ. 504. 

* “Duos quidem definimus, Patrem et Filium, et jam tres cum Spiritu Sancto, 
secundum rationem ceconomin, gue facit numerum.” Ady. Prax. c. 13, p. 507. 
See 4150 ὁ. 16. And observe the following :—* Quaecunque ergo substantia sermonis 
fuit, ilam dico personam, et illi nomen filii vindico.” Adv. Prax. ο. 7, Ῥ. 504. 

* “Vide ergo ne tu potius monarchiam destruas, qui dispositionem et dispensa- 
tionem ejus evertis in tot nominibus constitutam in quot Deus voluit. Adeo autem 
manet in suo statu, LICET TRINITAS INFERATUR, ut etiam restitui habeat Patri a 
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have been, if the Father had so willed it, more than three 
Persons in the Godhead, and that the tripersonal state as now 
existing was not from all eternity, and was only an ceconomical 
state. 

However, be this as it may, his statements respecting the 
Son are clearly incorrect. 

The reader will observe also, that 1 am not here attributing 
to Tertullian incorrect views on the ground of statements which 
admit of an orthodox interpretation, or which may be reconciled 
to orthodoxy by a comparison with other passages in his works, 
though in themselves not the most fit expressions, (as Semler, 
for instance, has done,) but limit my remarks to those points in 
which his views appear (as far as am able to judge) to have been 
incorrect. His view appears to have been, that the production of 
the personal Word or Son is an act which must have been per- 
formed by one having a definite previous existence, and therefore 
that reason only, and not the Word or Son, can be said to be co- 
eternal with the Father. There is an important difference, how- 
ever, between his view and that of the Arians, because they spoke 
of the generation of the Son asa creation, and of the Son as being 
made from that which was not (ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων), and of a different 
essence to the Father, which is contrary to the views inculeated 
by Tertullian. There are perhaps other remarks in these subtile 
lucubrations of Tertullian, upon which, if inclined to say all 
that might be said, one might be disposed to offer an observa- 
tion, but some allowance must be made for the imperfection of 
human language when applied to such mysteries. However, 
there can be no doubt, that the language of Tertullian savoured 
more of Platonism than Apostolicity ; nor is this any new idea, 
for thus speaks Gennadius, an author of the 5th century, 
« Nihil ex Trinitatis essentia ad creaturarum naturam deductum, 
ut Plato et Tertullianus.”! And how, indeed, can any author 
be depended upon, of whom it is confessed by his most stre- 
Filio. Siquidem Apostolus scribit de ultimo fine, quum tradiderit regnum Deo et 
Patri.” Ady. Prax. c. 4. p. 502. Observe also the following :—‘ Videmur [ videmus | 
igitur non obesse monarchiz filium, etsi hodie apud filium est ; quia et in suo statu 
est apud Filium, et cum suo statu restituetur Patri a Filio. Ita eam nemo hoc 
nomine destruet, si filium admittat, cui et traditam eam a Patre, et a quo quan- 


doque restituendam Patri constat.” Adv. Prax. c. 4. p. 502. 
1 De eccles. dogmat. c. 4.—Inter Op. August. ed. Ben. tom. viii. app. col. 76. 
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nuous defenders, that he argued deceitfully, and cared little what 
he said of God in refutation of his opponent ?' 

Bishop Bull has laboured hard to bring him near orthodoxy, 
though apparently giving up the hope of effecting more than 
an approximation. His view and the difficulties under which it 
labours may be seen in the following passage of Dr. Waterland, 
in which it is described. “Tertullian is known to have dis- 
“ tinguished between ratio and sermo, both of them names of 
“the selfsame Λόγος, considered at different times under dif- 
“ ferent capacities ; first, as si/ent and unoperating, alone with 
“the Father; afterwards proceeding or going forth from the 
“ Father, to operate in the creation. With this procession he 
“ supposes, AS DO MANY OTHERS, the Sonship properly to com- 
“ mence. So that though the Λόγος had always existed, yet he 
“ became a Son in time, and in this sense there was a time 
“ when the Father had no Son.” (Second Def. ; Works, vol 11. 
p. 101.) Consequently, if this view is correct, the generation 
of the Son from the Father was in fact not a generation, but a 
mere procession from the Father of one who existed before as a 
Person, an active and intelligent personal agent, within him ; 
and therefore the words generation and Son are used without 
any proper meaning, and the Second Person in the Trinity was 
not generated by the First. Is this orthodox doctrine ?? 

1 Buu. Def. Fid. Nic. iii. 10. 4. 

? Bishop Bull supposes, that when the Arians at the Council of Nice affirmed of 
the Son, that he was not, before he was begotten, they meant to oppose the notion 
advanced (as he thinks) by some at that time, who, while they held a temporal 
generation for the purposes of creation, from which the Second Person of the 
Trinity was called in Scripture the Son of God, and the first-begotten, maintained 
also that he existed before by an eternal generation from the Father, and that 
many of the catholics at Nice, understanding the term begotten as used by the 
Arians to refer to that temporal generation, meant to maintain, in their condemna- 
tion of the Arians, that he was before he was thus begotten. (Def. fid. Nic. iii. 9, 2.) 
But this is clearly disproved by the mode of arguing adopted by the Arians, which 
shows that they spoke of ¢ie original generation of the Son from the Father, 
without any particular reference to such views. (See ATHANAS. De Synod. § 16. 
tom. i. p. 729. Hrtar. De Trin. lib. xii. c. 18—31. Basin. Adv. Eunom. lib. 2. 
ce. 14, 15.) Whether there were any at Nice who held the notion of a temporal 
generation for the purpose of creation as distinguished from the eternal genera- 
tion, is a point respecting which we have not the smallest evidence. But certainly 
Hilary in his replies to the Arians treats the question as one relating to the original 


generation of the Son, (De Trin. lib 12,) and particularly opposes any supposition 
that the catholics in condemning the Arian statement, “he was not before he 


ie 
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I proceed to Novatian,! who says,—“ He therefore, [i. e. the 
J ) 3 

“ Son,] when the Father pleased, proceeded from the Father ; 
“and he who was in the Father, proceeded from the Father ; 
“and he who was in the Father, as he was from the Father, 
“ was afterwards with the Father, because he proceeded from 
‘the Father; namely, that Divine Subsistence, whose name is 
“ the Word, by which all things were made, and without which 
“ nothing was made. For all things are after him, because 
“they are by him; and he is before all things, since all things 
“were made by him; who proceeded from him by whose will 
“all things were made; God, namely, proceeding from God, 
“ making a Second Person, but not depriving the Father of being 
“ the only God.’’? 

He has also a still more objectionable passage, in which he 
has undeniably given the unorthodox interpretation to Phil. it. 7. 
— Who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God.” He says, — ‘‘ Nevertheless this very thing 

I es 5 
“that he should be both God and Lord of all things, and 
“ God, after the form of God the Father, he obtained from his 
“ Father, being born and brought forth of him. Although 

? Ὁ Ὁ 9.2 
“ therefore, he was in the form of God, [non est rapinam arbi- 
“ tratus equalem se esse Deo; which, from the remarks that 
“follow, he must have translated, as some others have done, 
“ to this effect ;] he did not think it fell to his lot to be equal 
“with God. For although he remembered, that he was God of 
was begotten,” meant to affirm, that he was before he was begotten, and contends 
against that statement only on the ground of its seeming to impugn the eternity 
of the Son. (Ib. §§ 30, 31. col. 1127, 8.)—Since the first edition of this work, 
which contained the above note, Mr. Newman has published a Dissertation in 
defence of precisely the same criticism on Bishop Bull’s view. 

1 If it is objected, that Novatian was a heretic, the reply is obvious, namely, 

that he was never accused of heresy except on one point connected with eccle- 
siastical discipline. 
2 “ Hic ergo, quando Pater voluit, processit ex Patre; et qui in Patre fuit, pro- 
cessit ex Patre ; et qui in Patre fuit, quia ex Patre fuit, cum Patre postmodum 
fuit, quia ex Patre processit; Substantia scilicet illa divina, cujus nomen est 
Verbum, per quod facta sunt omnia, et sine quo factum est nihil, Omiita enim 
post ipsum sunt, quia per ipsum sunt; et merito ipse est ante omnia, quando per 
illum facta sunt omnia, qui processit ex eo ex cujus voluntate facta sunt omnia : 
Deus utique procedens ex Deo secundam personam efficiens, sed non eripiens illud 
Patri quod unus est Deus.” Novatran. De Trin. c. 31. Ad fin. Tertull. Op. ed. 
Paris. 1664. p. 729, or, Col. Agripp. 1617. p. 743. 
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« God the Father, he never either compared or likened himself 
“to God the Father, remembering that he was of his own 
« Father, and that he possessed existence, BECAUSE the Father had 
« given it. Hence, then, both before his incarnation, and after 
« his assumption of a body, nay, moreover, after the resurrec- 
“ tion itself, he rendered, and still renders, all obedience to the 
« Father in all things. From which it appears, that he never 
“ contemplated that any such divinity fell to his lot, as that he 
should equal himself to God the Father ; nay, on the contrary, 
“ being obedient and subject to all his commands and will, he 
“ was content to take upon himself the form of a servant,” &c.' 
And again :—“ He is, therefore, God; but begotten for this 
“very purpose, that he might be God. He is also Lord, but 
“‘ venerated of the Father for this very purpose, that he might 
“ be Lord.”? According to him, therefore, he was not co-eternal 
with the Father as God; and he distinctly states his divinity to 
be different from that of the Father. 

I must say that I know not what advantage the orthodox 
cause can gain, by claiming the writer of these remarks as on 
its side. It appears to me impossible to explain these expres- 
sions as applying only to an inequality in the order of existence 
in the Persons of the Godhead ; and it is somewhat remarkable, 
that the passage in which he interprets Phil. 11. 7, at least that 
part of it which is objectionable, has usually been passed over 
by those who have attempted to vindicate the treatise in which 
they occur as orthodox. 

How, moreover, are we to reconcile with the orthodox doctrine 


1 « Hoe ipsum tamen a Patre proprio consecutus, ut omnium et Deus esset, et 
Dominus esset, et Deus ad formam Dei Patris ex ipso genitus atque prolatus. Hic 
ergo quamvis esset in forma Dei, non est rapinam arbitratus eequalem se Deo esse. 
Quamyis enim se ex Deo Patre Deum esse meminisset, nunquam se Deo Patri aut 
comparavit aut contulit, memor se esse ex suo Patre, et hoe ipsum, quod est, 
habere se, quia Pater dedisset. Inde denique et ante carnis assumptionem, sed et 
post assumptionem corporis, post ipsam preterea resurrectionem, omnem Patri in 
omnibus rebus obedientiam preestitit pariter ac preestat. Ex quo probatur, nun- 
quam arbitratum illum esse rapinam quandam divinitatem, ut eequaret se Patri 
Deo: quinimo contra, omni ipsius imperio et voluntati obediens atque subjectus, 
ut formam servi susciperet contentus fuit,” ἄς. Novatran. De Trin. c. 17. Ib. 
p- 717, or, p. 734. 

2 “Est ergo Devs, sed in hoc ipsum genitus, ut esset Deus. Est et Dominus, 
sed in hoc ipsum ex Patre, ut esset Dominus.” In. ib. ο. 31. Ib. p. 780, or 748. 
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those words of Methodius, where he calls the Son “ the most 
antient of zons, and the first of Archangels Ὁ} 
And as to Lactantius, there can be no question about the 


matter, with a writer who can speak thus :— Since God was 
¢ 


n 


most wise in designing, and most skilful in creating, before 

“ he commenced the creation of the world; since in him was 

the fountain of full and perfect good, as it is always; in order 

that from that good a stream might arise and tlow widely 
abroad, he produced a Spirit similar to himself, who was en- 

dued with the qualities of God the Father. And how he did 

at she eavour each 1 oul ook. Then he 

that, we shall end to teach in the fourth book. Then h 

made another, in whom the disposition of the divine original 

‘did not remain.... Ilim the Grecks call διάβολος [devil], we 

criminator {the accuser|.... God, therefore, on commencing 

the fabric of the world, set that first and greatest Son over 
the whole work ; and made use of him as at once his coun- 
sellor and artificer in planning, beautifying, and perfecting 

‘“‘ things ; because he is perfect in forethought, aud reason, and 
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power. 

More may be found in him elsewhere to the same effect.’ It 
is uscless to attempt to reconcile such statements with the ortho- 
dox doctrine ; and so Bishop Bull admits. 

Nay, what says Dr. Cave, who, perhaps, was as well entitled 
as any one to give a judgment in the case ?—“ The errors which 
“are observable in his writings concerning the divinity and 
“ eternal existence of the Son, concerning the pre-existence of 
“ souls and a future state after this life, concerning the end of 

1 Τὸν πρεσβύτατον τῶν αἰῶνων καὶ πρῶτον τῶν ᾿Αρχάγγελων. METHOD. Con-- 
viv. decem virg. orat. 3a. ὃ 4. Bibl. Patr. ed. Galland. tom. iii. p 686. 

2 «Cum esset Deus ad excogitandum prudentissimus, ad faciendum solertis- 
simus, antequam ordiretur hoc opus mundi: quoniam pleni et consummati boni 
fons in ipso erat, sicut est semper, ut ab eo bono tanquam rivus oriretur longeque 
proflueret, produxit similem sui spiritum, qui esset virtutibus Dei Patris preeditus. 
Quomodo autem id fecerit, in quarto libro docere conabimur. Deinde fecit alterum 
in quo indoles divine stirpis non permansit....Hune....Graeci διάβολον appel- 
lant, nos criminatorem vocamus....Exorsus igitur Deus fabricam mundi illum 
primum et maximum filium prefecit operi universo, eoque simul et consiliatore 
usus est, et artifice, in excogitandis, ornandis, perficiendisque rebus, quoniam is et 
providentia et ratione et potestate perfectus est.” Lacrant. Instit. lib. 2. ¢ 8, 
ed, Cant. 1685. p. 84. 

: 3 See LacTanrT. Instit. lib. iv. cc. 6, Ke. 
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“the world, and the thousand years reign, concerning the 
“advent of Elias to turn many to the worship of God, and 
“ other points concerning which he has spoken obscurely, in- 
“ cautiously, and sometimes dangerously, will be excused by 
« candid observers on account of the ignorance of the age in which 
“ he lived about these things, the abstruse nature of the doctrines 
“ not yet sufficiently clearly explained by theologians, nor de- 
“ fined by conciliar determinations, and in which he had very 
“many of the Fathers of the preceding ages in agreement with 
“ him.) Similar remarks respecting the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
are made by the learned Huetius in his Origeniana.” 

And to these I need hardly add the name of the still more 
learned Petavius. I shall not, indeed, undertake to defend all 
the observations made by him on this subject, and believe that 
his censures on the Ante-Nicene Fathers may have been too 
general; but I must also express my conviction, that there 15 
too much ground for many of his remarks, (in which, indeed, he 
is borne out by many other learned men,) and that it will be 
quite time enough for Mr. Newman to attack him as having 
“ shown that he would rather prove the early Confessors and 
“ martyrs to be heterodox, than that they should exist as a court 
“ of appeal from the decisions of his own church,” and having 
“ sacrificed without remorse Justin, &c., and their brethren to 
“ the maintenance of the infallibility of Rome,” (p. 74.) when he 
has exhibited one hundredth part of Petavius’s ability, and 
learning, and acquaintance with the Fathers. What possible 
advantage, moreover, could the Romish cause gain by his show- 
ing that many of the antient Fathers were unorthodox, when 
Rome vehemently professes to interpret Scripture only according 
to the unanimous consent of the Fathers, and to adhere to those 
traditions which are to be found in their writings? Surely 
Mr. Newman must see, that a proof of the errors of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers is anything but a proof of the infallibility of one 
who professes to follow them. Nor is there any foundation for 
the somewhat similar insinuations of Bishop Bull. It is evident, 

* Cavu, Hist. Liter. sub nom. “ Lactantius,” vol. i. p. 162. See also his Articles 
on Origen and Eusebius. 


* Lib. ii. q. 2. §§ 10, 14, and 25. In Op. Orig. ed. Ben. tom. iv. app. pp. 122—34. 
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indeed, that the Romish cause is on the whole as much injured 
by the proof of such a fact as that of our opponents, for it utterly 
overthrows the hypothesis upon which their whole system rests, 
namely, that there was a development of the truth, as delivered 
in the oral teaching of the Apostles, and fuller than what we find 
in the Scriptures, handed down by all the catholic Fathers from 
the time of the Apostles. 

I will add one witness more, and that shall be one of the best 
of our opponents’ own referees, —Bishop Stillingfleet. 

“ Suppose,” says the Bishop, ‘the question be not con- 
“ cerning the express articles of this rule of faith, but concerning 
“ the sense and meaning of them, how then are we to find out 
“the consent of antiquity? For they might all agree in the 
words, and yet have a different notion of the things. As 
Petavius at large proves, (Dogm. Theol. tom. i. in Pref.) that 
there was an antient tradition for the substance of the doctrine 
“of the-Trinity, and yet he confesses that most of the writers of 
‘the antient church did differ in their explication of it from that 
“ which was only allowed by the Council of Nice. And he grants, 
“ (lib. 1. 6. 8. § 2.) that Arius did follow the opinion of many of 
‘ the antients in the main of his doctrines, who were guilty of the 
same error that he was before the matter was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Here now arises the greatest difficulty to me in this 
“ poimt of tradition; the usefulness of it I am told is for ex- 
“ plaining the sense of Scripture ; but there begins a controversy 
“in the Church about the explication of the doctrine of the 
“ Trinity ; [ desire to know whether Vincentius his rules will 
“help us here? It is pleaded by S. Hierome, (Apol. ο. Ruffin. 
“ lib. 11.) and others, ‘That the writers of the Church might err 
“in this matter, or speak unwarily in it before the matter 
“came to be thoroughly discussed.” If so, How coMES THE 
‘ TESTIMONY OF ERRONEOUS OR UNWARY WRITERS TO BE THE 
“ CERTAIN MEANS OF GIVING THE SENSE OF SCRIPTURE? 
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« And in most of the controversies of the Church, this way hath 

“ been used to take off the testimony of persons who writ before 

“ the controversy began, and spake differently of the matter in 

“debate. Ido not deny the truth of the allegation in behalf 

“ of those persons, but to my understanding it plamly shows the 
82 
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“ incompetency of tradition for giving a certain sense of Scripture, 
“ when that tradition is to be taken from the writers of the fore- 
“ going ages; and if this had been the only way of confuting 
« Arius, it is a great question how he could ever have been con- 
« demned if Petavius or δ. Hierome say true.”! 

Moreover, if we are bound to suppose that all the ‘Ante- 
Nicene Fathers nominally belonging to the Catholic Church 
were opposed to the views of Arius, how is it that all the bishops 
of the Church did not oppose his heresy when first promul- 
eated, which was far from being the case?’ And, although 
the favourcrs of his views were in a very inconsiderable 
minority at Nice, yet in a very few years we find them the 
triumphant party. Views quite as unorthedox were, as we have 
seen, promulgated by Origen without any recorded judgment, 
as far as we know, of the Church of his time and long after 
against them. In fact, whatever errors might have arisen im 
the Church, such an assembly as a General Council would 
hardly have been tolerated before; and when error was patro- 
nized by some able and influential bishop, as for stance Origen, 
a condemnation, even in a local Council, was hardly to be 
expected. The Council at Nice we owe entirely to the inter- 
ference of Constantine, who hoped by means of it to put 
an end to the dispute raised by Arius. And much are we 
indebted to the first Christian Emperor, for having been the 
instrument of obtaining for us such a confirmation of the ortho- 
dox faith as is to be found in the recorded judgment, given at 
Nice, of so many learned and venerable prelates from all parts 
of the world. But that all the prelates and doctors of the 
nominal Christian Church for the three preceding centuries 
held precisely the same sentiments as the majority of this 
Council, is a supposition utterly unnecessary for any good pur- 
pose, improbable in theory, and contradicted by facts. 

In selecting the extracts given above from the Ante-Nicene 


1 Answer to several Treat. pp. 245, 6. Second edition, 1674. Nor are his 
statements in his subsequent work on the doctrine of the Trinity contradictory 
to these remarks, for they are made with reference to those who looked upon 
Christ as a mere man, and do not assert any consent of Fathers for the full 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity against Arian or Semiarian errors. 

* See SozoMEN. Hist. lib. 1. c. 14. 
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Fathers, I have endeavoured to view the matter with an im- 
partial eye, and to give those passages which bring before the 
reader the real views of those Fathers on the point in question, 
Had it been my object merely to make out a case against them, 
it would have been easy to have made the charge appear still 
heavier. Nay, I will not hesitate to say, that without fully 
considering the circumstances of the times, and carefully com- 
paring their expressions one with another, so as to judge from 
them as a whole, as far as we can, what their views really were, 
it would be impossible not to suppose them to have fallen 
more deeply into error than is here laid to their charge. And 
hence it is, that such a plausible case has often been made out 
against them, and even by those who were themselves on the 
orthodox side. But 1 readily admit, that many such charges 
have been made without a sufficient foundation. 

As it respects many of the passages quoted against them, 
though the words may be different from those which were after- 
wards used on the subject, and the expressions be even such as 
were afterwards carefully avoided by the orthodox, when it was 
found how they were wrested by herctics to an unorthodox 
meaning, yet the meaning of those who used them must be 
judged of by their general doctrine on the subject. And further, 
with respect to many others, there is a misunderstanding in the 
case arising from men not fully comprehending the true nature 
of the orthodox doctrine. For instance, when the early Fathers 
speak of the Son ministering to the Father in the creation of 
the world, (using such words as ὑπουργεῖν,) it is sometimes inti- 
mated, that this is opposed to orthodox doctrine ; whereas it is 
capable of a very orthodox interpretation, though, in after times, 
such phrases might be rejected by some on account of the use 
which had been made of them by heretics. For as the Father is the 
Fountain of the Godhead, and alone self-existent and underived, 
so every act of the Godhead may be said to proceed originally from 
the Father, and to be performed through the ministration of the 
Son, who, as derived from the Father, may be said to minister 
to the Father in the performance of the act, as the stream dis- 
penses the blessings derived from the fountain (an imperfect 
but yet to a certain extent correct and useful similitude). And 
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as the essence of the stream is the same as that of the fountain, 
and all the goodness, virtues, and power residing in the foun- 
tain, are also in the stream, without any difference or inequality, 
so is it in the case of the Son compared with the Father. But, 
few deny, that as it respects the source and order of existence, 
the Father is prior to the Son. And according to this difference 
in the order of their existence, are we to contemplate the acts of 
the Godhead. With the Father, as the Source of the Godhead, 
originate all things. Hence it is said by Origen, that as it 
respects the Father, it would be said, all things were made 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, but as it respects the Son, that all things were made 
dv αὐτοῦ. And it would be unjust to accuse him of making the 
Son inferior to the Father by this, as it respects his essence. 

T have already stated my belief, that, as it respects the divinity 
of our Lord, against the Socinians, the testimony of the Catholic 
Fathers that remain to us is unanimous, and I think their writ- 
ings render it highly probable, that most of them held the 
doctrine of his consubstantiality, and his beg generated from 
the Father as one of the same essence with him, and not as one 
created by the Father. But 1 must add, that it is impossible to 
establish the latter pomt without a nice and laborious critical 
investigation of the works of those Fathers, and an accurate 
comparison of the apparently discrepant statements often to be 
met with in the same Father, by which we may ascertain what 
in all probability his views really were. And with respect to 
some, it is next to impossible to arrive at any certain conclusion ; 
or at least we must suppose, that either their works have been 
altered, or that their views were different at different times. 
Such is the case with Origen, who was accused by many who 
lived near his own time of having spoken of the Son erroneously. 
His orthodoxy, indeed, is a matter much disputed both in 
antient and modern times. And I must add, thatin my hum- 
ble judgment the evidence against him overwhelmingly prepon- 
derates. And the same must be said of Eusebius. And with 
respect to some of them there is no proof to be adduced either 
on one side or the other. And others must beyond doubt be 
given up. 


What becomes then, I would ask, of the notion of our op- 
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ponents, that a correct report of the full orthodox doctrine in 
all vital points, as delivered orally by the Apostles, was handed 
down (so far as the subject is touched upon) by all the catholic 
writers of the Primitive Church? Instead of any such report, 
we find that very many of those writers spoke at least most un- 
guardedly and incorrectly, and as if they had imbibed error, 
Did the Apostles speak so? If not, how can we learn what the 
Apostles delivered from those who, even if their sentiments were 
orthodox, mangled and misrepresented the tradition they had 
received, so as to make their account of it look like error ? 
Surely it is both unfair and unwise to boast of the consent of 
all the Fathers as a necessary part of the rule of faith in vital 
points, when the fact is, that if your reader goes to verify your 
statements, so far from finding any such consentient delivery 
of them, he finds many of these Fathers speaking, to say the 
least, most unguardedly and incorrectly, and others undeniably 
unorthodox. 

And yet, notwithstanding this, we are directed to this sup- 
posed consent,—a consent founded, as far as it is obtainable, 
upon a nice critical examimation of apparently discrepant  pas- 
sages and incorrect and ambiguous statements,—as the only 
clear delivery of the fundamentals of the faith, the necessary 
and infallible interpreter of the word of God. 

For my own part, so far from thinking that there is in these 
authors anything like a consentient delivery of the full orthodox 
doctrine in fundamental points, I believe there would be much 
danger in setting down one not well-grounded in the faith as 
delivered in the Holy Scriptures to learn the faith from these 
authors; not from its not being delivered clearly in one or 
other of them, but from its being delivered by most imperfectly, 
and by others erroneously, and almost always mixed up with 
various strange notions and conceits. 

But I would again remind the reader, that Iam by no means 
disposed to set down all the Fathers who have used incorrect lan- 
guage on important points as themselves necessarily unorthodox. 
Their real views may often have been but inadequatelyrepresented 
by their statements. But the incorrectness of their language clearly 
disqualifies them from fulfilling the office assigned to them by our 
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opponents. And this is what any one who may attempt an answer 
to these pages has te disprove. An ingenious attempt to show 
that their language may be accounted for, or even may have a 
sense put upon it consistent with orthodoxy, will not answer the 
purpose. Either their testimony must be shown to be clearly 
in favour of the orthodox faith; or they must be given up as 
authorities in proof of it. 

Moreover, where we cannot establish catholic consent for the 
first three centuries, we cannot establish it at all. The testi- 
mony of even the Nicene Council could at most establish the 
consent of that age for the doctrine; and, not long after, the 
Arian doctrine was affirmed by a General Council, where there 
were twice as many bishops present as were assembled at Nice. 
And how happens it, by the way, that we hear nothing of this 
latter Council when the General Councils of the Church are 
enumerated? When Augustine was arguing with an Arian, he 
admitted, that his opponent’s appeal to the latter Council would 
be as good as his own to that of Nice, and therefore that they 
must go to some other quarter to decide the matter, and that 
quarter was Scripture.! 

It is quite true, that large demands are made upon us for our 
belief that the Nicene Council and Athanasius claimed catholic 
consent for the doctrine established at Nice, and decided every- 
thing by it; but with how little reason, I shall show hereafter.” 
And if they had claimed it, their claim would have been a mere 
claim, for proof of it they could not have. But the truth is, 
that they did not make any such claim. 

And this leads me to notice another fact which appears to 
me of considerable weight in this matter; viz. that the Fathers 
of the fourth and succeeding centuries had no such scruples 
about calling in question the orthodoxy of earlier Fathers, 
though they died in the communion of the Church, as some 
have now; which nevertheless they must have felt, if they had 
entertained this notion of catholic consent being part of the 
rule of faith. This is a fact, be it observed, which strongly 
affects two points. For it not only indicates, that there 
was no such consent as is fancied, among the Fathers of 


' See Aveusr. Contr. Maxim. lib. 2. ο, 14. 2 See c. 10. § 3, below. 
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the first three centuries, but also that the succeeding Fathers, 
who are appealed to by our opponents as supporting their views 
of tradition, held no such notions. It appears to me a proof of 
the latter point which it is utterly impossible to get rid of. 

And now for the proof that they did so speak of some of the 
earlicr Fathers. With respect to Origen, it 15 beyond question, 
that the orthodoxy of his views was almost universally deed 
by these Fathers, and that Jerome, though originally taking his 
part, became afterwards his violent accuser, which certainly 
looks but ill for Origen’s cause. Nay, even Dionysius of 
Alexandria, whom we have quoted above as having in one 
place expressed the orthodox doctrine very clearly, is strongly 
reprehended by Basil and Gennadius on this head, notwithstand- 
ing that they must have been well aware of his Letter in his 
own defence to Dionysius of Rome, when called upon for an 
explanation of some of his statements, which indeed is expressly 
noticed by Basil. Thus is he spoken of by Basil: “ As it 
“ respects your inquiries concerning the writings of Dionysius, 
“ they have reached us, and that in great numbers. But we 
“have them not at hand, and therefore have not sent them. 
“ But our opinion is this. We do not admire all the writings 
of that man. And there are some which we altogether dis- 
‘approve. For might almost say, that of that impious heresy 
which is now so rife, 1 mean the Anomaan, he, as far as we 
know, was the first that supplied the seeds. But I think 
that the cause of this was not any error in his own views, but 
his vehement desire to oppose Sabellius. I am therefore in 
the habit of comparing him to a gardener straightening a 
young plant that is bent, and by drawing it back too much 
missing the middle and leading away the plant in the con- 
trary direction. Something like this we find to have hap- 
pened to this man. For, opposing vehemently the impiety 
of the Libyan, he was unconsciously carried himself into an 
opposite error by his vehement opposition ; and when it was 
“ sufficient for him to show that the Father and Son were not 
“the same subjectively,' and thus to gain the victory against 


! Οὐ ταὐτὸν τῷ ὑποκειμένῳ Πατὴρ καὶ vids, 
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“ the blasphemer, he, that he might most clearly triumph and 
“ vain more than a victory, not only lays down a distinction of 
“ hypostases, but also a difference of essence, and degrees of 
“ power, and diversity of glory. So that it thus happened, 
“ that he exchanged one error for another, and deviated from 
“ correct doctrine. Thus, then, he 15 inconsistent in his writings ; 
“at one time taking away the consubstantiality on account of 
“him who used the term improperly so as to destroy the 
“‘ hypostases, at another time admitting it in what he wrote in 
“ his own defence to his namesake.” Moreover, concerning the 
« Spirit also, he has uttered language by no means suitable to 
“the Spirit, separating it from that Godhead that is to be 
“ worshipped, and numbering it among inferior beings with 
“ created and ministrative nature.’ Such is this man.’’* 

Such is the testimony of Basil; and Gennadius of Marseilles 
calls him the fountain of the Arian heresy.’ Can it be denied, 
then, that even Dionysius of Alexandria wrote respecting the 
Son, so as apparently to support error; and that such a fact 
shows us, that, instead of finding in the early Fathers an accu- 
rate report of Apostolical doctrine, we have often, even in the 
case of those who may have been orthodox, language very much 
opposed to it? They either held different sentiments at dif- 
ferent times, or expressed themselves so imperfectly and incor- 


1 Οὐχ ἑτερότητα μόνον τῶν ὑποστάσεων τίθεται, ἀλλὰ Kal οὐσίας διαφορὰν, καὶ 
δυνάμεως ὕφεσιν καὶ δόξης παραλλαγήν. 

2 Ταύτῃ τοι καὶ παντοδαπός ἐστιν ἐν τοῖς συγγραμμασιν, νῦν μὲν ἀναιρῶν τὸ ὅμο- 
οὐσιον, διὰ τὸν ἐπ’ ἀθετήσει τῶν ὑποστάσεων κακῶς αὐτῷ κεχρημένον" νῦν δὲ προσ- 
ιέμενος ἐν δις ἀπολογεῖται πρὸς τὸν ὁμώνυμον. 

3 Πρὸς δὲ τούτοις καὶ περὶ τοῦ Πνεύματος ἀφῆκε φωνὰς, ἥκιστα πρεπούσας τῷ 
Πνεύματι, τῆς προσκυνουμένης αὐτὸ θεότητος ἐξορίζων, καὶ κάτω που τῇ κτιστῇ καὶ 
λειτουργῷ φύσει συναριθμῶν. With this testimony it is difficult to know what to 
determine respecting the genuineness of the “ Letter to Paul of Samosata,” attri- 
buted to Dionysius, which on other grounds is, as Dr. Cave tells us, “ suspected 
by many” (multis suspecta). The testimonies it contains to the true and proper 
divinity (in the highest sense of the term) of the Son and Holy Spirit are very 
strong and clear. If it be his, we must suppose either that the expressions here 
referred to by Basil wore unintentionally incorrect, or that his views underwent 
some change. 

* Bast. Cas. Ep. 9. Op. ed. Ben. tom. iii. pp. 90, 91. 

° “Nihil creatum aut serviens in Trinitate credendum, ut vult Dionysius fons 


Ari,” GennaD. De eccles. dogmat. c. 4. Inter Op. Augustin. ed. Ben. tom. viii. 
app. col. 76. 
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rectly, as to appear to support error, even when they did not 
intend it. 

In the same condition with Dionysius stands Theognostus, 
who, although he is quoted by Athanasius as supporting the doc- 
trine of the Son’s consubstantiality, 15 reprehended by Gregory 
Nyssen for very opposite doctrine. “ Neither [says Gregory 
“ Nyssen] was Eunomius alone deceived in this, &e.; but we 
“ may find language equivalent to his in the books of Theo- 
““ onostus, who says that God, when he wished to construct the 
“ universe, first appointed his Son as a certain rule of work- 
“ manship.””! 

The same charge is repeated, with various weighty additions, 
by Photius, who accuses him of calling the Son a creature (κτίσμα), 
and asserting that he has rule only over rational beings ; and 
also of speaking of the Holy Spirit in an unorthodox way.’ 

So the work of Novatian on the Trinity, above quoted, is 
accused by Rufinus (who attributes it to Tertullian) of being 
unorthodox on the subject of the Holy Spirit; and he charges 
the Macedonians with having exposed it for sale at a low price 
at Constantinople, under the name of Cyprian.® 

And of Lactantius, we have (as the reader will remember) 
this account given us by Jerome. “ Lactantius in his writings, 
“ and particularly in his letters to Demetrian, altogether denies 
“the entity of the Holy Spirit; and, by a Jewish error, says 
“ that he is to be referred either to the Father or the Son; and 


“that the holiness of each Person is pointed out under his 
“name.”’* And again;—‘ Many, through ignorance of the 
cc 


Scriptures, assert, (as also Firmianus does in the eighth book 
of his Letters to Demetrian,) that the Father and Son are 
‘ often called the Holy Spirit. And while we ought clearly to 


΄σ. 
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1 Οὐ μόνος ἐν τούτῳ πεπλάνηται κατὰ τὴν ἀτοπίαν τοῦ δόγματος 5 Ἑυνόμιος" ἀλλ᾽ 
ἔστι καὶ ἐν τοῖς Θεογνώστῳ πεπονημένοις τὸ ἶσον εὑρεῖν: bs φησι τὸν Θεὸν βουλό- 
μενον τόδε τὸ πᾶν κατασκευάσαι, πρῶτον τὸν υἱὸν οἱονεὶ τινα κανόνα τῆς δημιουργίας 
προυποστήσασθαι. GREG. Nyss. Contr. Eunom. Orat. 8a. tom. ii. p. 132. ed. 
Paris. 1615. 

3 PHoritl Biblioth. Art. 107. col. 280. ed. 1653. 

3 Apol. pro Orig. Inter Op. Orig. ed. Ben. tom. iv. app. p. ὅϑ8. Jerome 
corrects him in his reply, as far as respects the name of the author, intimating 
that it was known to be Novatian’s. 

* See p. 233 above. 
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“ believe in a Trinity, they, taking away the third Person, hold 
“it to be not a hypostasis of the Trinity, but a name.’’! 

And Augustine, having observed that to the Scriptures alone 
he had learned to give such honour as to suppose the writers of 
them certainly merrable, adds, of all other writers, —“‘ But 
“others, however distinguished they may be for holiness and 
“ learning, I so read as not to think anything true, because they 
“ thought it to be so, but because they are able to persuade me, 
‘ either by those canonical authors, or by some probable reason, 
“ that it is agreeable to the truth.” 

Now, had Augustine held our opponents’ doctrine of “ catholic 
couscnt,” here would have been the fairest possible opportunity 
for enforcing it ; 1ideed, it would have been impossible for him 
to have passed it over ; but, on the contrary, he tells us that he 
receives no doctrine propounded by uninspired authors, except by 
being persuaded of its truth, either by arguments drawn from 
the Scriptures, or by reason. 

We see, then, that these Fathers made no scruple to find 
fault with the Fathers that preceded them, and to accuse them 
of heterodoxy, even on fundamental points; and even where 
they indulged the hope, that the heterodoxy of their writings 
was rather the result of haste or carelessness, or the desire of 
victory over their opponents, than their own convictions, they 
hesitated not to pronounce them to be very unfit guides, on 
account of that maccuracy in their statements. How is it, then, 
that we are now required to take for granted—aye, and that 
even upon the authority of these very Fathers of the fourth and 
succeeding centuries—that all the Catholic writers of the first 
three centurics must have held the faith correctly in all funda- 
mental points; and moreover, must have expressed it so cor- 
rectly in their writings, that their consent is, in fundamentals, a 
necessary and infallible guide in the interpretation of Scripture ? 

It is quite true, that these Fathers may have held, and pro- 
bably did hold, that there had been in the Church a succession 
of those who had delivered the true doctrine. And so do we. 


1 See p. 288 above. 

* © Alios autem ita lego, ut quantalibet sanctitate doctrinaque preepolleant, non 
ideo verum putem, quia ipsi ita senserunt, sed quia mihi vel per illos auctores 
canonicos, vel probabili ratione, quod a vero non abhorreat, persuadere potuerunt.” 
Aveoust. Epist. ad Hieron. ep. 82. (al. 19.) Op. tom. ii. col. 190. ed. Bened. 
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And hence it is that we admit the principle, that if you take all 
the remains of the Primitive Church for the first few centuries, 
(our Church seems generally held to include about the first five 
centurics,) you will find among them a correct statement of the 
true orthodox doctrine in all fundamental and important points. 
And thus those writings constitute a useful practical check 
against the inroads of error, of Popish novelties, and fanatical 
conceits. But the notion of our being able to obtain catholic 
consent for the whole orthodox faith, or even the consent of the 
Fathers that remain to us after that assiduous weeding that the 
Patristical writings have in all probability undergone,—and which 
has left us, out of the “ innumerable’ authors of the first three 
centuries, the mutilated remains of about twenty,—is both utterly 
opposed to the statements of the Fathers themselves, and never 
could dwell for a moment in the mind of any one fully ae- 
quainted with their writings, and viewing them with an impar- 
tial cye. It may be a very pretty theory viewed at a distance, 
but it will not stand the test of examination. There is hardly a 
siugle point of doctrine now controverted, in matters at all dis- 
cussed in the Primitive Church, in which an adversary of the 
orthodox doctrine could not bring forward some Patristical 
evidence in his favour. 

How, I would ask, is it possible to deny this, when we see 
such a man as Photius,—whose learning, judgment, extensive 
reading, and varied qualifications for pronouncing an opinion, 
are undeniable,'—sitting down to give an account of the writings 
of the Fathers, which he possessed apparently to a much greater 
extent than are now extant, and accusing one and another of 
them of erroneous statements in the most fundamental points ?? 
To attribute this to want of judgment and power of discrimi- 
nation is out of the question. Against the practice of judging 
from insulated passages he particularly protests.® ΤῸ attribute 
it to partiality is equally unreasonable, for what object had he to 

1 Cave, speaking of his Bibliotheca, to which work I am here alluding more 
particularly, says,—‘‘ Opus in quo ingenii acumen, judicii gravitatem, legentis 
industriam an lectionis varietatem quis magis admiratur, haud facile dixerim.” 
Hist. Lit. ii. p. 48. 


2 See his observations on Origen, Theognostus, Pierius, Methodius, &c. 
3 See his Biblioth. Art. 225 on Eulogius, col. 761. ed. 1653. 
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gain by running them down? None. How, then, are we to 
account for it? Clearly from the fact that these Fathers have 
expressed themsclves most erroneously ; and if, in the judgment 
of charity, we can hope that they did not entertain the senti- 
ments they appear to have expressed, but that their expressions 
are to be set down to carelessness, or a desire of victory over 
their opponents, it is, as Photius says, but a very poor defence,! 
and certainly disqualifies them from being considered safe guides, 
and shuts out the possibility of catholic consent. 

To say the least, then, I would ask, When learned men, even 
on the orthodox side, are disagreed on the question of the ortho- 
doxy of these Fathers, even in fundamentals; when it is allowed 
by all to require much consideration, and a nice balancing of 
seemingly opposite passages, to arrive at the sentiments of these 
authors ; when it is a common saying, that the Fathers often 
thought more correctly than they spoke,? which is just the 
expression of a charitable hope, that though their writings seem 
to defend error, they did not mean to do so, and shows how 
little fitted their writings are to be a standard of appeal; when 
itis allowed, that some of them must be admitted to have spoken 
very indiscreetly and incorrectly, and that some must be alto- 
gether given up,—is it not preposterous to talk of catholic consent 
as the necessary and infallible interpreter of Scripture, and still 
more as part of the rule of faith ? Is it not absurd to maintain that 
there is a consentient testimony in the Fathers on such points, 
delivering the faith more clearly than the Scripture? And it is 
worth remarking, that it was upon the testimony of these very 
Fathers that Dr. Clarke and Mr. Whiston grounded their unor- 
thodox notions on this subject; and indeed from them they 
appear to have derived them. 

It is, I admit, a disappointment to find such inaccuracies and 
discrepancies, even in the highest points of faith, in the few re- 
mains that have come down to us of the earliest instructors of 
the Christian Church. It renders the argument from them, as 
far as those discrepancies extend, very different from what it 


' Poor. Biblioth. Art. 107. De Theognosto, col. 280. ed. 1653. 
7 “Jam dudum observarunt Docti, Patres seepenumero rectius sensisse quam 
locutos fuisse.” Lumper. Hist. Crit. Patr. vol. iii. p. 157. 
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would have been had we found them giving a clear consentient 
testimony to the full orthodox faith. 

Nor can it be justly urged, that the unorthodox statements of 
a few of the Fathers are of no moment, because, compared with 
the small number that remain to us, they are an important part 
of the whole. It is easy to say, that a few authors are as nothing 
compared with the sentiments of the great body of the Church ; 
but unfortunately we have only the testimony of a few authors 
as to what those sentiments were, and consequently a discre- 
paney in the statements of those that remain leaves us alto- 
gether uncertain in the matter. 

Now Lam quite aware, that there will be some who will be 
very impatient at this attempt to show that there is no consent 
of Fathers even on points of the greatest moment. Of such 
Ι would merely ask one question,—Of what possible conse- 
quence can it be to us, that out of some twenty or twenty- 
five authors that happen to remain to us of the Primitive Church, 
there are a few that seem very much to have misapprehended 
the truth in some important points? That it prevents our 
having anything that we can call an infallible rule by which to 
bind the consciences of men to believe more than Scripture 
reveals, or to believe that any certain Patristical interpretation 
of Scripture is infallibly true, is not to be denied. And this to 
those who love to wield the sceptre of authority over others, 15 
no doubt irksome. But I cannot see any cause for alarm in it, 
or that it exposes the truth to any danger. TIlere are certain 
philosophizing Christians, converts perhaps from Paganism, 
speaking very incorrectly upon poimts connected with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. What then? Is it any matter for sur- 
prise ? What may have passed upon the subject in the Primitive 
Church we know not. And if we did know, circumstances may 
easily have precluded any general or even synodical expression 
of feeling on the matter. Why we should labour and toil to 
show that they did not mean what their expressions seem to 
imply, or that their writings must be corrupted, or why we 
should suppose the truth to be endangered by their errors, I 
know not. I think we may venture to affirm, that even in modern 
_times very dangerous tenets may be propagated by writers with- 
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out the Church moving to condemn them. At any rate, my 
opponents cannot blame me for quoting these passages ; for 
their theory is, that the truth is delivered obscurely in Scrip- 
ture, but clearly in the Fathers. They cannot surely then 
object to men being made acquainted with those clear exposi- 
tions (as they think them) of the orthodox faith. If they are 
so clear, they can do no harm, though quoted by one who is 
dull enough to misapprehend them. 


Having entered so fully into: the evidence against any sup- 
posed consent of the Fathers in the very highest points, I shall 
be more brief as 10 respects the others I purpose noticing. 

To go through all the articles on which even the Fathers that 
remain to us are divided in sentiment, would be to go through 
almost all, if not all, the points of Christian doctrine, except 
perhaps such as are in so many words laid down in the Apostles’ 
Creed. I will instance, however, a few. 

And first, the doctrine of the procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father and the Son. It willnot, I conceive, be denied, 
that to obtain any clear evidence in favour of this doctrine from 
the works of the Ante-Nicene Fathers is impossible ; and that, 
with the exception of such passages as that of Origen quoted 
above, in which the Holy Spirit is represented as being one of 
the things made by the Son,' wherever the relation of the Holy 
Spirit to the other Persons of the Godhead is mentioned, the 
expressions used would rather favour the doctrine maintained 
by the Greek Church, of the procession from the Father only. 
And when the point came to be discussed after that period, there 
was a great division of opinion on the subject, the majority appa- 
rently holding the doctrine of the procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father and the Son, but others, as Theodoret, main- 
taining that the Spirit proceeded from the Father only. Thus 
Theodoret says,—“ That the Spirit is the Spirit of the Son, if 
“he [1. 6. Cyril] means as of the same nature, and proceeding 
“from the Father, we confess it too, and receive it as an ortho- 
“‘ dox saying; but if he means it in the sense of his being from 
“the Son, or as having his subsistence through the Son, we 

1 See p. 230 above. 
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“ shall reject this as blasphemous and impious.”! And it is 
maintained by the adherents of this doctrine in the Greek 
Church, that this is the true catholic doctrine of the Church. 
Thus, Michael Psellus, who wrote in the eleventh century, says,— 
“ The holy and catholic Church holds, that the Spirit proceeds 
“ from the Father only, and not from the Son also.” 

And certainly, as far as Patristical testimony is concerned, it 
forms a strong negative argument in favour of those who deny 
the procession from the Son, that the Creed, as agreed upon at 
the Council of Constantinople, had only the words, ‘ who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father ;” 
been added long after by the Latins.® 

Others of the Greck Fathers appear to have approached nearer 
the doctrine of the Latin Church in this point than Theodoret, 


the words “and the Son” having 


but hardly any of the antient Greck Fathers, as far as Iam 
aware, held properly the procession from the Son. 

This surely is another proof, that the notion that there was a 
full and correct report of all the important doctrines of Chiristi- 
anity handed down by the consentient testimony of the Fathers 
of each age is a mere dream of the imagination, completely dis- 
proved by the facts of the case. 

The same may be said of the Nestorian and Eutychian heresies, 
The defenders of those heresies stoutly maintained, that the 
primitive Fathers were in their favour, as we shall hereafter show ; 
and this appeal, in the absence of the testimonies they adduced, 
it is but idle to treat as the mere falschood of heretics. Nay, 
Theodoret, one of the most learned of the Greck Fathers, when 
denying the hypostatical union of the divine and human natures 
in Christ, which was the very essence of the Nestorian heresy, 


Ἴδιον δὲ τὸ Πνεῦμα τοῦ Υἱοῦ, εἰ μὲν ws duopves, kal ἐκ Πατρὸς ἐκπορευόμενον 
ἔφη, συνομολογήσομεν, καὶ ὡς εὐσεβῆ δεξόμεθα τὴν φωνήν" εἰ δ᾽ ὡς ἐξ Ὑἱοῦ, ἢ δὲ 
Tiod τὴν ὕπαρξιν ἔχον, ὡς βλάσφημον τοῦτο, καὶ ws δυσσεβὲς ἀποῤῥίψομεν. 
THeoporet. Reprehens. Anathem. Cyrill. ; adv. Anath. 9.—Op. tom. v. p. 47. ed. 
Schulze. 

3 Ἢ ἁγία καὶ καθολικὴ Ἐκκλησία .... SoymatiCer.... τὸ Πνεῦμα ἐκπορευτὸν ἐκ 
μόνου τοῦ Πατρὸς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ καὶ ἐκ τοῦ Ὑἱοῦ. Μιοη. PsELLI Cap. Theol. undecim 
ad Mich. Comn. ο. 10.—Inter Opera in DosITHEL Τόμος ἀγάπης κατὰ Λατίνων. 
Jassii in Moldav. 1698. fol. p. 493. 

8 See Pearson on the Creed, Art. 8, (pp. 486, 7. Dobson,) and Burton’s Testim. 
to Doctr. of Trin. p. 144. 
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says, “the hypostatical union we altogether reject, as outlandish 
“ and foreign to the divine Scriptures and the Fathers who have 
“ interpreted them.”’+ 

Let us next inquire, whether these Fathers bore a consentient 
testimony on the points connected with what are now called 
Pelagian errors. So far from it, that we find many passages in 
them very pointedly in favour of those errors. 

Thus, Clement of Alexandria, when disputing against the 
Tatianists, says, “ Let them tell us where the newborn infant 
“ hath committed fornication, or how one who has done nothing 
“hath fallen under Adam’s curse” * ;—where in effect the doc- 
trine of original sin is clearly denied. 

As it respects the doctrine of freewill, it is notorious, that the 
early Fathers have often expressed themselves most erroneously 
on the subject. It is satisfactory, however, to be able to add, 
that most of them have done so inconsistently with their own 
statements in other passages. On this matter I know not that 
I can do better than quote the following passage from the 
learned Bishop Morton, which probably contains a fair and just 
view of the case, and to which 1 the rather refer the reader, be- 
cause Bishop Morton is not only an able judge on the point, 
but also one of our opponents’ favourite witnesses. In his reply 
to the Romish Apologie, in which a sarcastic allusion had been 
made to the complaints of the Protestants as to the erroneous 
statements of some of the Fathers on this point, he speaks 
thus,— The censure which the judicious Protestants have passed 
“upon anticnt authors, is not an universal taxation of all, but 
“yet of many. Now, if the Apologists had not in this their 
“ opposition rather affected (as may be feared) seducement than 
“ judgment, they might have taught their reader from their own 


1 Τὴν καθ᾽ ὑπόστασιν ἕνωσιν παντάπασιν ἀγνοοῦμεν, ὡς ξένην, καὶ ἀλλόφυλον τῶν 
θείων γραφῶν καὶ τῶν ταύτας ἡρμηνευκότων πατέρων. THEODORET. Repr. Ana- 
them. Cyrill.; adv. Anath. 2.—Op. tom. v. p. 10. ed. Schulze. And see the obser- 
vations of Garnier, ib. pp. 464 and 478, &e. 

" Λεγέτωσαν ἡμῖν, ποῦ ἐπόρνευσεν τὸ γεννηθὲν παιδίον ; ἢ πῶς ὑπὸ Thy τοῦ 
Αδὰμ ὑποπέπτωκεν ἀρὰν τὸ μηθὲν ἐνεργῆσαν ; CLEM. ALEX. Strom. lib. iii. 816. 
Op. ed. Potter. Oxon. 1715. pp. 556, 7. And if we are to suppose, that the work 
called “ Hypotyposes,” attributed to him, and mentioned by Photius, was really 
his, he is chargeable with statements far more unorthodox than this. 
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“Sixtus Senensis, and from three of their principal Jesuits, 
“ that in the root of the doctrine of freewill, ‘ Chrysostom, Cyril, 
“ Theophylact, Euthymius, (fcumenius, Ammonius, and most 
“ of others, especially in the Greek Church, did yield too much 
“unto the power of nature in the freewill of man. And in 
“ this and other doctrines of affinitie therewith did seem to have 
“ “inclined, contrarie unto Scripture, unto the error of the 
“ Pelagians.’ Wherein we easily perceive, with what prejudice 
“ the Apologists have been transported thus to traduce Protes- 
“tants as being injurious in that taxation, wherein by the judg- 
“ment of their own Jesuits they stand justifiable unto every 
“conscience of man. Nevertheless we do not so judge the 
“athers as herein damnably erroneous, but so far Excuse them, 
“as we shall be able to show, that the censured Fathers were 
“ but inconstantly erroneous in their doctrine of Freewill, who 
did often deliver unto us concerning it most wholesome 
“receipts. The Protestant authors, viz. the Centurists and 
“Scultetus in the places alleged by the Apologists, have par- 
“ ticularly and by name observed, that Justinus, Του τοῖα, Cle- 
“mens, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, and others, albeit Many 
“ TIMES they pleaded for the freewill of the corrupt nature of man, 
“ yet were they someTIME reduced unto the more orthodoxal 
“hold, writing thereof more commodiously.” And he adds 
his belief, that “the occasion of this difference”? was “a whirl- 
wind of contrary heresies,’ “for the overthrow of which some 
“ Fathers did contrarily yield too much unto the power of the 
ae 71 Ca 

This passage presents us, I believe, with the true state of the 
case, drawn by one inclined to take a charitable and favourable 
view of what the Fathers have delivered, but never dreaming of 
the notion that their consent was part of the rule of faith, and a 
necessary guide to the right interpretation of Scripture, and 
therefore giving an impartial view of their statements.* And it 


is obvious, that if this passage gives us at all a correct view of 


1 Morton’s Catholique Appeal for Protestants. Lond. 1610. pp. 201, 2. 

3 This view is abundantly confirmed by our learned Dr. Whitaker, in his Trea- 
tise, De peccato originali, lib. ii. c. 2; but Bishop Morton is one of our opponents’ 
own witnesses for the doctrine of our Church on this whole subject. 
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the case, it is absurd to think of deriving anything like a con- 
sentient testimony from them in favour of the orthodox doctrine, 
when they have contradicted themselves in the matter, and some 
of them spoken more frequently in favour of the erroneous than 
of the orthodox doctrine. That there is a testimony in them in 
favour of the orthodox doctrine, is a proposition for which we 
contend, but that there is a consistent and consentient testimony 
pervading the whole of them, is what we wholly deny, and what 
is altogether opposed to the plain facts of the case. And thus 
again, in this most important point, instead of obtaining in them 
a sure interpreter of Scripture and judge of controversies, we 
are compelied to make Scripture the judge of their controversies, 
and even the judge between the contradictory statements of the 
same individual. 

I will give one more example on this head, viz. the interesting 
and important question as to the intermediate state of the souls of 
the just between death and the resurrection. And as it Isa 
point which has been less fully discussed than those already 
mentioned, and which can hardly fail to be interesting to the 
reader, I will enter more at large into it, especially as it is a 
remarkable instance, how clearly and strongly a doctrine may be 
laid down by primitive Fathers, and defended by a large body 
of them, which yet was not held by others; and consequently 
a proof, how easily we may be deceived when concluding, that 
because a doctrine was held by those whose works happen to 
remain, that is, by those of them who have mentioned the sub- 
ject, therefore it must have been held by the Universal Church. 

On this point then—viz. the intermediate state of the souls of 
the just between death and the resurrection— 

We find Ireneus thus speaking ;—“ Since the Lord departed 
“to the valley of the shadow of death, [alluding apparently to 
“ Psa. xxi. 4,] where the souls of the dead were, and then after- 
wards rose in the body, and after his resurrection was taken 
up; it is manifest, that the souls of his disciples also, on whose 
account the Lord did these things, go away to the place [or, 
invisible place,] appointed fer them by God, and there dwell 
until the resurrection, awaiting the resurrection; and then 
having had their bodies restored to them, and risen perfectly, 
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“that is, with their bodies, even as the Lord arose, shall 
“thus come to the vision of God.”! And in the context, he 
calls the opinion of those who supposed that the souls of 
believers enjoyed the vision of God immediately after their 
death, heretical. 

The same doctrine is delivered by Justin Martyr, who, in his 
Dialogue with Trypho, says, that “the souls of the pious remain 
“ somewhere in a better sort of place, and the unjust and wicked 
“souls in a worse, awaiting the time of the judgmeat.”? And 
he, like Ireneus, classes the doctrine that the souls of the just 
are immediately received into heaven among the notions of the 
heretics ;—“ If,” he says, “ye mect with some who are called 
“ Christians, who do not admit this, [1. e. the doctrine of the 
millennium] ... . . andwho say, that there is no resurree- 
“tion of the dead, but that as soon as they die, their souls are 
“ taken up into heaven, you must not suppose them to be Chris- 
“ tians.”* Here, doubtless, the gravamen of the heresy was in 
denying the resurrection, but nevertheless, the doctrine that the 
souls of the just are received at once into heaven, is part of the 
doctrine here reprehended as heretical. 

So, also, Tertullian. “ But if Christ, who was God, because 
“ he was also man, having died according to the Scriptures, and 
“been buried according to the same, complied also with this 
“law, having put on the appearance of human death in the 
“lower regions; and did not ascend to the heights of the 
“heaven, before he descended to the lower parts of the carth, 


1 «Cum enim Dominus in medio unbre mortis abierit, ubi anime mortuoruim 
erant, post deinde corporaliter resurrexit, et post resurrectionem assumptus est ; 
manifestum est quia et discipulorum ejus, propter quos οἵ hee operatus est Domi- 
nus, af ψυχαὶ ἀπέρχονται eis .... τὸν τόπον [invisibilem locum, Jef. Lat. int. | 
τὸν ὡρισμένον αὐταῖς ἀπὸ τοῦ Θεοῦ, κακεῖ μέχρι τῆς ἀναστάσεως φοιτῶσι, περιμέ- 
νουσαι τὴν ἀνάστασιν' ἔπειτα ἀπολαβοῦσαι τὰ σώματα, καὶ ὁλοκλήρως ἀναστᾶσαι, 

,ὔ ~ \ , > / a U ? \ » διὸ 
τουτέστι σωματικῶς, καθὼς καὶ ὁ Κύριος ἀνέστη, οὕτως ἐλεύσονται εἰς τὴν ὕψιν τοῦ 
Θεοῦ. [ΠῈΝ. lib. ν. ο. 81. ed. Mass. p. 331. ed. Grab. p. 451, 2. There is also a 
passage, lib. v. c. 5. which seems of similar import. 

3 Tas μὲν τῶν εὐσεβῶν, é ἰττονί ύ 1 as δὲ adi ὶ ὸ 

μὲν τῶν εὐσεβῶν, ἐν κρείττονί ποι χώρῳ μένειν, τὰς δὲ ἀδίκους καὶ πονηρὰς 
ἐν χείρονι, τὸν τῆς κρίσεως ἐκδεχομένας χρόνον τότε ποτέ 1}1}}}.}. JUSTIN. 
Mart. Dial. cum Tryph. § 5. ed. Bened. p. 107. 

3 El γὰρ καὶ συνεβάλετε ὑμεῖς τισὶ λεγομένοις Χριστιανοῖς, καὶ τοῦτο μὴ ὁμολο- 
γοῦσιν, .... of καὶ λέγουσι μὴ εἶναι νεκρῶν ἀνάστασιν, ἀλλὰ ἅμα τῷ ἀποθνήσκειν 
τὰς ψυχὰς αὐτῶν ἀναλαμβάνεσθαι εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν, μὴ ὑπολάβητε αὐτοὺς Χριστιανούς. 
Ip. ib. § 80. p. 178. 
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“that he might make the Patriarchs and Prophets there par- 
‘ takers of his presence, you have also to believe a subterraneous 
“region in the lower parts of the earth, and drive away those 
“who proudly enough think that the souls of the faithful 
‘‘ deserve a better abode than the lower regions; being truly 
“ servants above their Lord, and disciples above their Master, 
‘ disdaining perhaps to receive in the bosom of Abraham the 
“ comfort of an expected resurrection . ... . Heaven is open 
‘to none while the earth remains safe, not to say closed. 
‘Por the kingdom of heaven will be opened with the passing 
“away of the world. . . . . . You have also a little treatise on 
“ Paradise, written by us, in which we have resolved, that every 
‘soul is set apart in the lower regions against the day of the 
“Το. And further on im the same treatise,—* Are there- 
“ fore all souls kept in the lower regions? You speak rightly. 
“ Be you willing or unwilling, there are now there both tor- 
“ ments and delights.” 

And again elsewhere, with a mere verbal difference as to the 
use of the phrase, “lower regions,” he says, “ Whence it 15 
“evident to every wise man... . . that there is a certam 
“place which is called the bosom of Abraham, set apart for 
“ the reception of the souls of his children, even of the Gen- 
“tiles... . that that place therefore, I mean the bosom of 
“ Abraham, which, although not in heaven, is yet above the 
“lower regions, will in the meantime afford refreshment to 
“ the souls of the just until the consummation of things shall 
“ bring about the resurrection of all in the fulness of the 
reward.’ 

' © Quod si Christus Deus, quia et homo, mortuus secundum Scripturas et 
sepultus secus easdem, huic quoque legi satisfecit, forma humane mortis apud 
} juoque leg P 
inferos functus; nec ante ascendit in sublimiora ccelorum, quam descendit in 
inferiora terrarum, ut illic Patriarchas et Prophetas compotes sui faceret, habes 
οὐ regionem inferfim subterraneam credere, et illos cubito pellere qui satis superbe 
non putant animas fidelium inferis dignas: servi super Dominum, et discipuli 
super Magistrum, aspernati si forte in Abrahe sinu expectande resurrectionis 
solatium capere.... Nulli patet ccelum terra adhuce salva, ne dixerim clausa. Cum 
transactione enim mundi reserabuntur regna coelorum.... Habes etiam de Para- 
diso a nobis libellum, quo constituimus omnem animam apud inferos sequestrari 

in diem Domini.” TErtrunn. De Anima. c. 55. Op. ed. 1664. p. 304. 
2 “Omnes ergo anime penes inferos ? Inquis. Velis ac nolis, et supplicia jam 


illic οὐ refrigeria.” Ip. ib. ὁ. 58. p. 306. 
* “Unde apparet sapienti cuique....esse aliquam localem determinationem, 


a 
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Other similar passages may be found elsewhere in his 
writings. | 

There is also a passage of Clement of Alexandria, which 
seems to show, that he held the same view; namely, that in 
which he speaks of “the expected resurrection, when, at the 
“end of the world, the angels shall receive the truly penitent 
“into the heavenly tabernacles....and before all the Saviour 
“himself meets him with a kind reception, affording light, 
“ cloudless and eternal, leading him to the bosom of the Father, 
“ to eternal light, to the kingdom of heaven.’’” 

Thus also Origen :— For not even the Apostles,” he says, 
“have yet received their joy, but themselves also wait for it, 
“ that 1 also may become a partaker of their joy. For neither 


“ the saints, when they depart hence, receive immediately the 


“full reward of their deserts, but wait for us.... You see, 
therefore, that Abraham yet waits for the attainment of that 
which is perfect. And Isaac waits, and Jacob, and all the 
Prophets wait for us, that they may enjoy with us perfect 
“ happiness. On this account, therefore, even that mystery is 
“ kept to the last day of the deferred judgment.”*> And again 
he says, elsewhere, ‘ It is my opinion, that all the saints that 
“ depart from this life shall remain in a certain place in the 


n 


{ 


σ΄. 


{ 


ce 


que sinus dicta sit Abrahe, ad recipiendas animas filiorum ejus, etiam ex nationi- 
bus.... Eam itaque regionem, sinum dico Abrahie, etsi non calestem, sublimiorem 
tamen inferis, interim refrigerium prabituram animabus justorum donee consum- 
matio rerum resurrectionem omnium plenitudine mercedis expungat.” Ip. Adv. 
Mare. lib. iv. ο. 34. pp. 450, 451. 

1 See TERTULL. Apologet. c. 47. p. 37. Scorp. ὁ. 12. p. 498. 

2 ᾿Αναστάσεως ἐλπιζομένης, ὅταν, ἐν τῇ συντελείᾳ τοῦ αἰῶνος, οἱ ἄγγελοι τοὺς 
ἀληθῶς μετανοοῦντας δέξωνται εἰς ἐπουρανίους σκηνάς, .. πρὸ δὲ πάντων αὐτὸς ὁ 
Σωτὴρ προαπαντᾷ δεξιούμενος, φῶς ὀρέγων ἄσκιον, ἀπαυστόν: ὁδηγῶν εἰς τοὺς κόλ- 
πους τοῦ Πατρὸς, εἰς τὴν αἰώνιον ζωὴν, εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν. CLEM. 
ALEX. Quis Dives salvetur. Op. ed. Potter. Oxon. 1715. pp. 960, 961. 

3“ Nondum enim receperunt letitiam suam ne Apostoli quidem, sed et. ipsi 
exspectant, ut et ego leetitia eorum particeps fiam. Neque enim decedentes hine 
sancti, continuo integra meritorum suorum pramia consequuntur ; sed exspectant 
etiam nos.... Vides ergo quia exspectat adhue Abraham, ut qui perfecta sunt 
consequatur. Exspectat et Isaac, et Jacob, et omnes Prophet exspectant nos, ut 
nobiscum perfectam beatitudinem capiant. Propter hae ergo etiam mysterium 
illud in ultimam diem dilati judicii custoditur.” Orig. Hom. 7. in Levit. § 2. 
Op. tom. ii. p. 222. See also Hom. 26. in Num. § 4. p. 372. 
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“ earth, which the divine Scripture calls Paradise, as in a place 
“ of instruction.” ! 

In the immediate context of this last passage, however, he 
seems to intimate, that their stay in this place is longer or 
shorter, according to their deserts; and that they gradually 
ascend through a succession of such places to heaven; which 
is not very reconcileable with the former passage, and is a speci- 
men of what we so often meet with in several of the Fathers ; 
namely, that self-contradiction which makes it almost impos- 
sible, and sometimes quite impossible, to tell what their real 
views were. However, as it respects the point now in question, 
his view is evidently, to a certain extent at least, agreeable to 
that of the Fathers already quoted. 

The last I shall quote is Lactantius, who thus delivers the 
same doctrine :—“ Nor let any one think, that souls are judged 
“immediately after death. For all are kept in one common 
“place of custody, until the time comes when the great Judge 
“ will make inquiry into their deserts.’’* 

To these authorities, various others might be added, both of 
those who lived during the first three centuries, and of the best 
writers of the succeeding times; insomuch that it has been 
represented as a doctrine in which all the primitive writers 
consented. 

I would observe, also, that a full description of the place of 
abode of the spirits of the departed, is given im a fragment of a 
work on the universe, attributed to various authors, but more 
particularly to Caius. Whence the writer got his information, 
he does not tell us.* 

1 « Puto enim quod sancti quique discedentes de hac vita permanebunt in loco 
aliquo in terra posito, quem paradisum dicit Scriptura divina, velut in quodam 
eruditionis loco.” Orta. De Princip. lib. 2. ¢ xi. § 6. Op. tom. 1. p. 106. 
ed. Ben. 

2 “Nee tamen quisquam putet, animas post mortem protinus judicari. Nam 
omnes in una communique custodia detinentur, donee tempus adveniat, quo 
maximus judex meritorum faciat examen.” Lactant. Instit. lib. 7. § 21. Op. 
ed. Cant. 1685. p. 396. 

3 See the fragm. in the notes of Heeschelius on Photii Biblioth. ed. 1653. ad fin. 
pp. 10, 11; or in Hippol. Op. ed. Fabric. vol. i. p. 220. And see respecting it, 
Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 48. col. 36., and Routh. Reliq. Sacr. vol. il. pp. 31, 2. 

4 Tertullian in his Treatise De anima, and the Author of the Quest. ad orthod. 
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We shall find, however, that it only affords us a proof, how 
clearly and strongly many of the primitive Fathers may deliver 
a doctrine on an important point, (for such, unquestionably, is 
the one before us,) and even rank the opposite doctrme among 
heretical notions, when, nevertheless, there were men of equal 
authority in the Church, who held that opposite view; and 
consequently how impossible it is on such points, with the 
few remains we have of the primitive Fathers, to lay claim to 
catholic consent on one side or the other. 

It so happens, that there are two Fathers in this period, in 
whom we find passages very clearly conveying the opposite 
doctrine. 

The first is Ignatius, who, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
says, in the prospect of his martyrdom, “ Suffer me to become 
“ the food of wild beasts, through whom it is in my power to 
“attain the presence of God.”! And again, still more clearly, 
—‘The living water... . says within me, ‘Come to the 
Father’? ”? 

The other is Cyprian.—* How great,” he says, “is the 
“ honour, and how great the security, to go hence joyful; to 
‘ depart in triumph amidst afflictions and troubles! to shut in 


n 


“one moment the eyes with which men and the world were 
“ seen, and to open them immediately that God may be seen, and 
‘Christ! How great the speed of the happy journey! You 
“ are suddenly taken from the earth, that you may be placed in 
“a state of rest in the heavenly kingdom.”’® 


΄. 


attributed to Justin Martyr (quest. 75, 70, 85), venture upon the strange notion, 
that the place of happy departed souls, is the paradise in which Adam was ; 
another instance of the way in which the Fathers’ statements oppose each other 
in such points. 

1 “Aderé με θηρίων εἶναι βορὰν, δι’ ὧν ἔνεστιν Θεοῦ ἐπιτυχεῖν. IGNATII Ep. ad 
Rom. § 4. Patr. Apost. ed. Jacobs. Oxon. 1838. tom. il. pp. 902, 4. Α similar 
expression occurs § 2. p. 348, and § 9. p. 368. 

2 “Ἴδωρ (av .. ἔσωθέν μοι λέγον, Δεῦρο πρὸς τὸν Πατέρα. Ib. ib. § 7. pp. 364, 
366. 

3 “Quanta est dignitas et quanta securitas exire hinc letum, exire inter pres- 
suras et angustias gloriosum, claudere in momento oculos quibus homines vide- 
bantur et mundus, et aperire eosdem statim ut Deus videatur et Christus! Tam 
feliciter migrandi quanta velocitas! Terris repente subtraheris, ut in regnis celes- 
tibus reponaris.” CyPRIAN. De exhort. mart. ad fin.—Op. ed. Fell. Pt. 1. p. 183, 4. 
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There are some other passages in Cyprian, which intimate 
the same view. 

And were we to proceed beyond the first three centuries, we 
should find the same view maintaimed by Epiphanius,! Am- 
brose,* (though perhaps inconsistently with himself in other 
parts,®) and others.* 

It is evident, then, that these Fathers held the doctrine which 
the others repudiated, viz. that disembodied souls go at once to 
heaven, and enjoy, previous to the resurrection, the beatific 
vision of the Father. It is possible that other passages may 
be found in the writings of this period of a similar kind, but 
certainly the testimony in favour of this view will be found to 
be small, compared with that we have for the opposite. I enter 
not here into the question, which doctrine has the best claim 
upon our belief. That is beside our present subject. But the 
case clearly shows, that even on such pomts, and where the 
doctrine of one side at least was very emphatically laid down as 
the only true doctrine, the Fathers widely differed. And it also 
shows, how easily we might have the appearance of catholic 
consent in the writings that remain to us, where there was not 
really catholic consent. For had it so happened, that these two 
or three passages, which express a doctrine contrary to that 
which is so clearly delivered by the majority, had been lost, we 
should have been told, that we were opposing catholic consent, 
and the doctrine of the Apostles, in saying what these authors 
have said, and what, for aught we know, hundreds and thousands 
held in the Primitive Church, and many perhaps published. 

The confession of the Benedictine Editors of Ambrose on this 
subject is so remarkable and instructive, that I here subjoin it. 
“ It is not, indeed, surprising,” they say, “that Ambrose should 
“ have written in this way concerning the state of souls; but it 
“may appear almost incredible, how uncertain and inconsistent 
“ the holy Fathers, from the very times of the Apostles to the 
“ Pontificate of Gregory XI. and the Council of Florence, that is, 


1 Adv. her. ; her. 78. Antidicomar. ὁ 24. Op. tom. i. p. 1056. 

2 De fide, lib. 4. ce. 1, 2. . 

3 See Admon. ed. Bened. in libr. De bono mortis. Ambros. Op. tom. i. col. 385 
et seq. 

4 See King on the Creed, pp. 204—22. 4th ed. 1719. 
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“ for almost the whole of fourteen centuries, were on this point. 
“ For not only does one differ from another, as generally happens 
“in questions of this kind before they are decided by the Church ; 
“ but they are not even consistent with themselves ; for in some 
places of their writings they seem to concede the clear vision 
“of the Divine nature to the same souls to which in other 


σι. 


‘places they deny it. But it is not to our purpose here to 


“ collect together those opposing testimonies of the antient 


΄ 


‘ Fathers. Any one who wishes to know more on this matter 


“may consult Alph. a Castro, (lib. 3, adv. hier.) Sixtus Senen- 
“sis, (Bibl. 1. 6. Annot. 345,) Bellarmine, (lib. 1. De Beat. 
“e. 1, et seq.) Petavius (Theolog. dogm. de Deo, ο. 13 and 
“ 14,) and others. We here only observe, that all that con- 
“trariety sprung from the different ideas (principus) which ¢he 
« reading of the Holy Scriptures supplied to those holy men.” ?} 

The reader will here observe, then, that so far from “the 
Church” deciding agreeably to the consent of the preceding 
Fathers, it is admitted, that there is no such thing as consent to 
be looked for until “the Church” has decided, and that the 
early Fathers gathered their views, not from Tradition, but 
from Scripture ; conclusions which, though not perhaps in the 
mind of the authors of this passage, clearly flow from it. 


Further; as the Fathers thus differ in their doctrinal state- 
ments both from one another and from themselves, so, as might 
be expected, and as it is hardly necessary to add, do they differ 
in the interpretation they give to the Scriptures when comment- 
ing upon them, and that even in the case of the most important 
texts. 

I will give some instances of this, and none are more pertinent 
than those commonly adduced in proof of this point. But it 
will be easy to add to them, if necessary, though but for the 
necessity of showing the groundlessness of the ill-advised claims 
made by our opponents, one would willingly have passed them 
all over in silence. 

(1) Prov. vin. 22. “The Lord possessed (Sept. created) me 
in the beginning of his way before his works of old.” 


? Admon. in Ambros. libr. De bono mortis. See Ambros. Op. ed. Ben. tom. i. 


col. 385, 6. 
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This passage is, by most of the Ante-Nicene Fathers that 
remain to us, applied to the divine generation of the Son. 
Thus, for instance, it is applied by (among others) Justin 
Martyr,' Athenagoras,” Clement of Alexandria,*® and Tertulhan.* 
But Irenzeus applies it to the Holy Spint.2 And when after- 
wards the Arians used it as favourable to their cause, it was 
generally applied by the orthodox Fathers to the generation of 
the human nature of Christ. That this is its proper meaning 
is very decisively laid down by Athanasius® and Augustine ;7 
and the same meaning is attached to it by Basil® and Epipha- 
nius,? if the passage is applied to Christ at all, though the latter 
vives his opinion very decidedly against its being applied to 
Christ at all, though on account, as he says, of some of the 
Fathers having so applied it, the adoption of this meaning 18 
not blameworthy, if only it be limited to the human nature ;'° 
and Basil is evidently inclined to the same opinion."! 

And the interpretation given by Hilary of Poictiers does not 
precisely agree with any of these ; for he explains the words as 
referring to the period when our Lord first assumed (as he 
supposes) a human form, to carry on intercourse with men, and 
appeared to Adam in Paradise, and afterwards to Abraham, &c.’” 

(2) John x. 80. “1 and my Father are one.” 

This is a text in which, had there been any traditive interpre- 
tation of Scripture handed down by the consent of the Fathers, 
we might peculiarly have expected such ἃ guide. But we 
find nothing of the kind. For by some of the Fathers the 


1 Dial. cum Tryph. pp. 158 and 222. ed. Ben. 

2 Leg. pro Christianis, § 10. p. 287. ed. Ben. 

3 Cohort. ad gent. Op. tom. i. pp. 67, 8. ed. Potter. 

4 See passages quoted above, p. 251. 

5. Adv. her. iv. 20. ed. Mass. iv. 37. ed. Grab. 

® De decr. Nic. Syn. § 14. Op. tom. i. p. 220. ed. Ben. &c. (πὸ, 

7 De fide et symb. § 6. Op. tom. vi. col. 154. De Trin. lib. i. § 24. tom. viii. 
col. 765. 

8 ῬΑνάγκη εἰς τὴν ἀνθρωπότητα αὐτοῦ νοεῖν. Ady. Eunom. lib. iv. Op. tom. i. 
p- 293. ed. Ben. 

9 See the passage below, near the end of this section. 

10. 105; 

Tbs 

© “Creatus est in vias Dei a seculo, cum ad conspicabilem speciem subditus 


creature habitum creationis assumsit.” De Trin. lib. xii. § 45. Op. col. 1136. 
ed. Ben, 
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unity here spoken of is explained as being a moral unity, with 
reference to an agreement in will, and purpose, and views, while 
by others it is explained as being a physical unity, with relation 
to the divine nature and essence. 

Thus Novatian says,— The oneness he speaks of has relation 
“to their concord, and their having the same view, and their 
“ being united together in love, so that the Father and Non are 
“ properly one by agreement, and by love, and by affection.” 
And he procecds to illustrate it by the words of St. Paul relating 
to himself and Apollos, “ he that planteth and he that watereth 
are one.’ (1 Cor. in. 8.)! 

Upon which Pamelius remarks,—“ In this he does not write 
“ with sufficient caution, in that he does not assert any commu- 
“nion of essence between the Father and the Son, imitating 
“even in this Tertullian; and, more than this, he brings also 
“an example from the Apostle, 1 Cor. 11. which is as it were 
“ contrary to the unity of the essence, in which I am not afraid 
“ to say that he was certainly deceived.’’? 

A similar explanation of this text is given by Origen, who 
plainly says, that the unity of will in the Father and Son “ was 
the cause of the Son’s saying, ‘I and the Father are one.’ ”’® 

To these might perhaps be added Tertullian* and Athena- 
goras,’ as supporting the same view. 

And the same explanation is given by Eusebius, whose or- 
thodoxy some have stoutly contended for ; though the Benedic- 
tines® more wisely have given him up. He says, “ For as he 
“ said, that he and the Father were one, saying, ‘I and the 
“ Father are one,’ so he prays that we all, in imitation of him, 


1 “Unum quod ait, ad concordiam et eandem sententiam et ad ipsam charitatis 
societatem pertinet, ut merito unum sit Pater et Filius per concordiam et per 
amorem et per dilectionem. ... Denique novit hane concordize unitatem et Aposto- 
lus Paulus, cum personarum tamen distinctione,” ἄς, [1 Cor. iii. 8.7] ΝΟΥΑΤΙΑΝῚ 
De Trin. ο. 22. ad fin. Op. Tertull. ed. 1664. p. 720; or in ed. Pamel. 

* Pamelius in loc. 


ἮΝ 

ΕἾ 3 Αἴτιον ἦν τοῦ λέγειν τὸν υἱόν, ἔγὼ καὶ ὁ πατὴρ ἕν ἐσμεν. Οπτα. In Johann. 
ἐξ Y Y p ἕν ἐσμ 

Ἦν tom. xiii. § 36; Op. tom. iv. p. 245. See also De Princip. lib. i. § 8. tom. i. p. 56; 
ae and Contra Cels. lib. viii. § 12. tom. i. p. 750; and Comment. in Ezek. hom. 9. 


tom. iii. p. 388. ed. Ben. 
4 Adv. Prax. c. 22. 
5 Leg. pro Christianis, § 10. ed. Ben. p. 287. 
$ See Divinitas Christi, ἄς. pp. 579, et seq. 
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“ may partake of the same unity ; not that, as Marcellus thinks, 
“the Word is united to God, and connected with him in 
“ essence.” ! 

In the works of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, | am not aware that 
there is any passage in which this text 15 interpreted as showing 
the unity of essence between the Father and the Son. But, in the 
disputes with the Arians, this text was constantly referred to in 
that signification ; as, for instance, by Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, 
Ambrose, Cyril of Jerusalem, Cyril of Alexandria, Augustine, 
aud others,” whose words I need not quote, because their view 
of the passage is well known and admitted. 

(3) John xiv. 28. “ My Father is greater than I.” 

On this important text we in vain look for consent in the 
interpretations of the Fathers. Ivenzeus says, that when Christ 
said, that the Father, who communicates with the Son in all 
things, alone knew the day and hour of the judgment, he said 
so, “that we might learn, through him, that the Father was 
“ above all things. For, saith he, ‘The Father is greater than 
«T;7”3 where it 15 evident, that Irenceus considered the words as 
applying to the divine nature of Christ ; though, I suppose, from 
his orthodoxy elsewhere, only with reference to the order of the 
Persons in the Trinity, and not to their nature or essence. 

But, as it respects Novatian and Origen, they not merely 
apply the words to the divine nature of Christ, but seem to 
acknowledge a real inferiority of nature. 

Thus, Novatian says,—“ For who will not acknowledge, that 
“the person of the Son is second after the Father, when he 
“finds it said . . . ‘He who sent me is greater than 1. ” 
To which he adds, shortly after,—‘The Son affirms, that he 


1 σΏσπερ yap αὐτὸς, ἑαυτόν Te Kal τὸν πατέρα ἕν εἶναι ἔλεγε, φάσκων, ᾿Εγὼ καὶ ὃ 
Πατὴρ ἕν ἐσμεν" οὕτω καὶ πάντας ἡμᾶς, κατὰ τὴν αὐτοῦ μίμησιν, τῆς ἑνότητος τῆς 
αὐτοῦ μετασχεῖν εὔχεται" οὐ, κατὰ Μάρκελλον, τοῦ Λόγου ἑνωμένου TE Θεῷ, καὶ τῇ 
οὐσίᾳ συναφθησομένου. Evsenit De Eccl. Theolog. lib. iii. ο.. 19. p. 193. ad fin. 
Demonstr. Evangel. ed. Col. 1688. 

2 See Maldonatus or Lampe in loc. 

3. “Si quis exquirat causam, propter quam in omnibus Pater communicans Filio 
solus scire horam et diem a Domino manifestatus est, neque aptabilem magis neque 
decentiorem nec sine periculo alteram quam hane inveniat in presenti, (quoniam 
enim solus verax magister est Dominus) ut discamus per ipsum super omnia esse 


Patrem. Etenim Pater, ait, major me est.” IrENn. Ady. her. lib. 2. ο, 28. ed. 
Mass. c. 49. ed. Grab. 
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“was sanctified by his Father. Since, therefore, he receives 
“sanctification from the Father, he is inferior to the Father. 
“ But he is consequently inferior to the Father, but nevertheless 
“Son. For if he had been the Father, he would have given 
“ sanctification, and not received it; but now, by affirming 
“that he received sanctification from the Father, by this very 
“ thing by which he proves that he is inferior to the Father, by 
“ receiving sanctification from him, he proves that he is the 
* Son, and not the Father.’”’! 


And Origen says,—“ Be it so, that there are some among the 


΄. 


‘ multitude of those who believe and receive ἃ different doctrine, 


΄ι 


‘who rashly maintain, that the Saviour is the supreme God 
over all; yet, nevertheless, we do no such thing; believing 
him who said, ‘The Father that sent me is greater than I.’ 
“..... We who say, that the material world is his who 
“created all things, clearly maintain, that the Son is not 
“ stronger than the Father, but inferior to him; and we say 
“ this, believing him when he said, ‘The Father that sent me 
“ is greater than I.’ ’”? 

And the same view of this passage is maintained by him 
elsewhere.* 

Nor do I see how Tertullian can be explained otherwise than 
as deducing the same doctrine from this passage, when he says, 


1 “Quis enim non secundam Filii post Patrem agnoscat esse personam, cum 
legat dictum, &c.... aut dum invenit positum, ‘Quoniam qui me misit, major me 
est.’ -- Filius....sanctificatum se a suo Patre esse proponit. Dum [imispr. 
Deum ] ergo accipit sanctificationem a Patre, minor Patre est ; minor autem Patre 
consequenter est, sed Filius. Pater enim si fuisset, sanctificationem dedisset, non 
accepisset. Et nune autem profitendo se accepisse sanctificationem a Patre, hoc 
ipso quo Patre se minorem, accipiendo ab ipso sanctificationem, probat, filium se 
esse non Patrem monstravit.”” Novatran. De Trin. ce. 21, 22. ad fin. Tertull. Op. 
ed. 1664. pp. 720, 721; or, in ed. Pamel. 

3 Ἔστω δέ τινας ws ἐν πλήθει πιστευόντων, καὶ δεχομένων διαφωνίαν, διὰ τὴν 
προπέτειαν ὑποτίθεσθαι τὸν Σωτῆρα εἶναι τὸν μέγιστον ἐπὶ πᾶσι Θεόν" ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι γε 
ἡμεῖς τοιοῦτον, οἱ πειθόμενοι αὐτῷ λέγοντι, ‘O Πατὴρ, ὁ πέμψας με, μείζων μου ἐστί: 
2. Σαφῶς γὰρ ἡμεῖς, of λέγοντες τοῦ πάντα κτίσαντος καὶ τὸν αἰσθητὸν κόσμον 
εἶναι, φαμὲν τὸν υἱὸν οὐκ ἰσχυρότερον τοῦ Πατρὸς, ἀλλ᾽ ὑποδεέστερον. Καὶ τοῦτο 
λέγομεν, αὐτῷ πειθόμενοι εἰπόντι, κι τι A. Orta. Cont. Cels. lib. viii. 5 5. 14, 15. 
Op. tom. i. pp. 752, 3. 

3 See his Comment. in’ Matth. tom. 15. § 10. Op. tom. iii. p. 665., and Com- 
ment. in Johann. tom. 13. § 25. Op. tom. iv. p. 235., and Ib. tom. 32. § 18. Op. 
tom. iv. p. 451. 
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—‘The Father is the whole substance, but the Son a deriva- 
“ tion and portion of the whole, as he himself professes ; ‘ For 
the Father is greater than I.’ ”! 

But by others of the Fathers, especially those engaged in dis- 
putes with the Arians, these words are explained as referring to 
the human nature of our Lord. 

Thus, Athanasius says,—‘ Whatsoever, therefore, the Scrip- 
“ ture says as to the Son receiving, and the Son being glorified, 
“at says this with respect to his humanity, not with respect to 
“ his divinity. And when he says, ‘ My Father who sent me is 
* oreater than I, he says that the Father was greater than he, 
“ from his having become man. But as the Word of the Father, 
“ he is equal to him.’’” 

And Cyril of Alexandria says,—“ The Word of God is above 
“ humanity as one who is by nature God and the Son; but not 
“ disdaiing to appear to be in subjection, on account of his 
“ having taken human nature. Therefore, at one time he said, 
“¢He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ ‘1 and the 
“ Father are one;’ at another, on the other hand, ‘ My Father 
is greater than 1. For, being not inferior to the Father as 
regarded identity of essence or anything else whatever, in 
which he could be compared to the Father, he says, that he 
is among things inferior on account of his human nature.”’® 
And so Augustine,* Ambrose,° and others have explained it. 
Many, however, maintain the opinion, that it refers to the 
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1 «Pater tota substantia est, Filius vero derivatio totius et portio, sicut ipse 
profitetur, Quia Pater major me est.” TERTULL. Adv. Prax. c. 9. Op. p. 504. 

2 Ὅσα οὖν λέγει ἢ γραφὴ, ὅτι ἔλαβεν ὃ vids, καὶ ἐδοξάσθη 6 vids, διὰ τὴν avOpw- 
πότητα αὐτοῦ λέγει, οὐ διὰ τὴν θεότητα. Καὶ ὅτε λέγει, ὁ Πατήρ μου, ὃ πέμψας 
ME, μέιζων μου ἐστιν, ἐπεὶ ἄνθρωπος γέγονεν μείζω αὐτοῦ λέγει τὸν Πατέρα. Ad- 
γος δὲ ὧν τοῦ Πατρὸς, ἶσος αὐτοῦ ἐστιν. ATHANAS. De Incarn. § 4. Op. tom. i. 
Pt. 2. p. 878. 

* ὋὉ ἐκ Θεοῦ Λόγος .... ἀνώτερος μὲν ἀνθρωπότητος, ὡς φύσει Θεὸς, καὶ υἷος" 
οὐκ ἀτιμάζων δὲ, καὶ τὸ ἐν ὑφέσει γινέσθαι δοκεῖν, διὰ τὸ ἀνθρώπινον. Τοιγάρτοι 
ποτὲ μὲν, ἔφασκεν, ὁ ἑωρακὼς ἐμὲ, ἑώρακε τὸν Πατέρα: ἐγὼ καὶ ὃ Πατὴρ ἕν ἐσμεν. 
Ποτὲ δὲ αὖ πάλιν, 6 Πατήρ μου μείζων μου ἐστιν Οὐ μείων γὰρ ὧν τοῦ Πατρὸς, 
κατὰ γε τὸ ἐν οὐσίᾳ 7 αὐτὸν, καὶ κατὰ πᾶν ὁτιοῦν, τὸ ἰσοστατοῦν, ἐν ἐλάττοσιν εἶναί 
φησι, διὰ τὸ ἀνθρώπινον. Cyrit. ALEX. De recta fide ad Theodos. c. 28. Op. 
tom. v. Pt. 2. p. 25. ed. Auberti. 

4 De Trin. lib. ii. ec. 6 and 7. 

> De fide, lib. ii. α. 4. 
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divine nature of Christ, and is intended to show the priority of 
order in the Father as the Original from whom the Son was 
generated ; and, strange to say, this view is advocated by both 
the Fathers from whom we have just quoted, Athanasius 
and Cyril, in other parts of their works. Thus, Athanasius 
says,— For on this account it was, that the Son himself did 
“not say, ‘My Father is superior to me, lest any one should 
“ suppose, that he was of a different nature from him, but he 
“said, ‘greater, not indeed in magnitude nor time, but on 
“account of his generation from the Father ; nevertheless 


n~ 


‘even in saying he is greater, he showed the quality of the 


essence.’ ! 


And Cyril,—‘ The Son, therefore, being equal with the 
“Father as it respects his essence, and like to him in all 
*‘ points, says, that the Father is greater, as being without 
“ beginning, he himself having a beginning only as it respects 
“ his generation from him, although he has a similar subsistence 
“ with him.”* In the context,*® however, he gives the other ex- 
planation, viz. that these words are to be understood only with 
reference to the human nature of Christ. 

All this amply shows how utterly destitute the Fathers were 
of any traditive interpretation of the text. 

Among the others who have considered this passage as apply- 
ing to the divine nature of the Son may be mentioned Basil, 
Gregory Nazianzen, and Epiphanius.* 

1 Διὰ τοῦτο yap καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ vids οὐκ εἴρηκεν, ὃ Πατήρ μου κρείττων μου ἐστὶν, 
ἵνα μὴ ξένον τις τῆς ἐκείνου φύσεως αὐτὸν ὑπολάβοι: ἀλλὰ μείζων εἶπεν, οὐ μεγέθει 
τινὶ, οὐδὲ χρόνῳ, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν ἐξ αὐτοῦ τοῦ Πατρὸς γέννησιν: πλὴν ὅτι καὶ ἐν τῷ 
εἰπεῖν, μείζων ἐστὶν, ἔδειξε πάλιν τὴν τῆς οὐσίας ἰδιότητα. ATHANAS. Orat. 1. 
contr. Arian. § 58. Op. tom. i. pp. 402, 8. And see his treatise De Synod. ἐ 28, 
tom. i. Pt. 2. p. 745. 

2 Ἶσος τοιγαροῦν κατὰ τὸν τῆς οὐσίας λόγον ὑπάρχων ὃ υἱὸς τῷ Πατρὶ, καὶ ὅμοιος 
κατὰ πάντα, μείζονα αὐτὸν φησὶν ὡς ἄναρχον, ἔχων ἀρχὴν κατὰ μόνον τὸ ἐξ οὗ, εἰ 
καὶ σύνδρομον αὐτῷ τὴν ὕπαρξιν ἔχει. Crk. ALEX. Thesaurus, c. 11. Op. tom. v. 
pt. 1. pp. 85, 6. 

3 See ib. pp. 85, 86, and 91. 

4 See these and several others in Bishop Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1, who 
takes this view of the text. Forbes supports, and likewise from the Fathers, the 
opinion that it refers to the human nature, and denies that it can have any refe- 
rence to the divine. (Instruct. Hist.—Theolog. lib. i. c. 25.) Many modern com- 
mentators, as Lampe, consider it as spoken in reference to the complex person of 
the Mediator, in which the divine and human natures were united. 
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Even in such texts as— 

(4) Phil. 1. 6. “ Who being in the form of God thought it not 
robbery [as our translation runs] to be equal with God ”—we find 
Patristical authority for an unorthodox interpretation. 

These words have been used as evidence in the controversies 
respecting the divinity of our Lord in precisely opposite signifi- 
cations. Upon referring to the Fathers respecting them, what 
do we find? Hxactly the same discrepancy. 

Among the Ante-Nicene Fathers (with the exception of 
Novatian, whom I shall quote presently,) I have not found any 
explanation of the passage such as can certify us of the way in 
which the words were understood, as the passages in which 
they are quoted give them merely in the form of ἃ literal 
translation.+ 

For the orthodox sense we may refer to Chrysostom,” Theodo- 
ret,®> Augustine, and many others. 

While on the other hand, as we have already seen, the unor- 
thodox interpretation is evidently given to this passage by 
Novatian, who interprets it as meaning, “he did not think it 
fell to his lot to be equal with God. For, although he remem- 
“ bered that he was God of God the Father, he never either 
“ compared or likened himself to God the Father,” &¢.> 

This was the interpretation given to this passage by Arius, 
who, as Chrysostom tells us, explained it thus, “ being in 
“ the form of God, he did not take it to himself to be equal with 
tod.” 


Other instances, in points of less importance, the reader will 


1 Thus Tertury. Adv. Prax. c. 7. Adv. Mare. lib. v. c. 20. and De resurr. 
carn. ὃς 6. 

2 Tn loc. 

3 In loe. 

4 Contr. Maximin. lib. 1. ¢. 5. 

5 De Trin. c. 17. See p- 255, 6. above. It isremarkable that Dr. Burton, when 
giving, in his Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the divinity of Christ, 
their remarks on this text, has not alluded to this passage, though he has quoted 
the context of it. (pp. 122, 125, 133, 186. 2d ed.) I have not referred to the 
passage he has quoted (p. 124) from the letter written by the churches of Vienne 
and Lyons, preserved by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. v. 2.), because it appears to me 
very open to opposite interpretations. 

δ Εἶπε [i. 6. Arius], ὅτι ἐν μορφῇ Θεοῦ ὑπάρχων, οὐχ ἥρπασε τὸ εἶναι ica Θεῷ. 
Curysost. Comment. in Phil. hom. 6. § 2. Op. tom. xi. p. 235. On the various 
meanings that have been given to this passage see Wolf in loc. 
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find in the comments of the Fathers upon Gen. vi. 2, 4. Mark 
ΧΗΣ. 82. 1 Peter in. 19. iv. 6. In the first of these he will find 
the authors of the first three centuries unanimously interpreting 
it of the angels, while others in the fourth and fifth have no 
hesitation in denouncing such an interpretation as ignorant and 
absurd. 

These instances are adduced merely as a specimen, but any 
inquirer into this matter will find, that they afford a fair sample 
of the general state of the case, and that the notion of there 
being any traditive interpretation of Scripture, common to the 
catholic Fathers, is perfectly unfounded, and contrary to the 
plain facts of the case. In all passages where there is any 
difficulty, the Fathers are sure to be opposed to each other in 
their interpretations, and 1 may add they are often  sinularly 
opposed where there appears no difficulty. We need only con- 
sult those commentators who have given more fully the inter- 
pretations of the Fathers to see the truth of this.! 

Surely, then, we may say, as Bishop Patrick (our opponents’ 
witness) says of his Romish antagonist,— He knew, if he under- 
stood anything, there is no traditive interpretation of Scripture :?* 
or as Bishop 'Taylor,—“ It is said there are traditive interpreta- 
“tions as well as traditive propositions, but these have not 
“ much distinct consideration in them, both because their un- 
“ certainty is as great as the other upon the former considera- 
“ tions, as also because in very deed there are no such things as 
“ traditive interpretations universal ; for, as for particulars, they 
“ signify no more but that they are not sufficient determina- 
“tions of questions theological; therefore because they are 
“ particular, contingent, and of infinite variety, and they are no 
“more argument than the particular authority of those men 
“ whose commentaries they are, and therefore must be con- 
“ sidered with them.’’* 


1 See particularly Cornelius a Lapide, and Maldonatus ; and Dr. Whitby’s Dis- 
sertatio de SS. interpret. sec. Patrum comment. Lond. 1714. 8vo. where many 
similar instances are adduced. 

2 Answ. to Touchstone, p. 15. 

3 Liberty of proph. § 5. 
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And so Placette, as translated and published by our Arch- 


bishop Tenison, says,—“ How little help there 15 for Scripture 
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in tradition appeareth hence, that it can no otherwise teach 
what is the true sense of Scripture, but by the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers, which whether it be to be had in any 
one text of Scripture may be much doubted. It was a hard 
condition, therefore, which Pope Pius IV. preseribed in his 
profession of faith to all who desired admission into the 
Church of Rome, and which may for ever silence ail the Roman 
commentators, ‘That they will never receive nor interpret 
Scripture any otherwise than according to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers... Now I would fain know, how this 
Law can be observed, since 1 may confidently affirm that there 
is no one place of Scripture explained the same way by all the 
Fathers. For there are many places which none of them have 
touched, and none which all have interpreted. Nor will it 
suffice to say, that they agree who have interpreted it, and 
that the silence of the rest 1s to be taken for consent; as if 
they must be supposed to consent who were ignorant of such 
interpretations, or died perhaps before they were made, or as 
if the antients were wont expressly to reject all interpretations 
different from their own, or those might not be rejected, or 
at least others proposed, in those books of the Fathers which 
are lost. It is not enough, therefore, to have the consent of a 
few, unless we be assured of the concurrence of the rest. But 
granting that it is, it cannot be denied, that our adversaries 
can collect nothing certain out of any place of Scripture, if 
any one of the antients have interpreted it otherwise. Hence 
Alphonsus a Castro requireth, that among the necessary qua- 
lifications of a text of Scripture to be produced for the con- 
viction of heretics, this be the chief, ‘that it be so plain and 
undoubted, that none of the sacred and approved doctors 
interpret it in some other sense, according to which such a 
proposition cannot be thereby convinced of heresy.’ But if 
this be true, how few places will there be of whose sense we 
may not doubt? Certainly there are very few explained the 
same way by all antient commentators. ... . The anony- 
mous writer of the ‘Treatise of the liberties of the Gallican 
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« Church’ maintains, that there are few places of Scripture which 
“the holy Fathers have not differently interpreted. As will 
“also manifestly appear to any one who shall consult those 
“interpreters that are wont to produce the expositions of the 
“ antient writers. Hence the reader may imagine to what a 
“ strait our adversaries would be reduced, if they were tied up to 
“ their own laws, and allowed to urge no other places of Serip- 
‘ture against us than what are unanimously interpreted by the 
“ Fathers... . That the sense of Scripture cannot be learned 
« from tradition hence appeareth.”' 

And so lastly Dean Sherlock ;—“ As for expounding Serip- 
“ture by the unanimous consent of primitive Fathers, this is 
“ indeed the rule which the Council of Trent gives, and which 
their doctors swear to observe. How well they keep this oath, 
they ought to consider. Now as to this, you may tell them, 
that you would readily pay a great deference to the unani- 
mous consent of Fathers, could you tell how to know it ; and 
therefore in the first place you desire to know the agreement 
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“ of how many Fathers makes an unanimous consent; for you 
* have been told, that there has been as great variety wn inter- 
“ preting Scripture among the antient Fathers as among our modern 
“ interpreters ; that there are very few, if any, coutroverted texts 
“ of Scripture which are interpreted by an unanimous consent 
“of all the Fathers. If this unanimous consent then signify 
“all the Fathers, we shall be troubled to find such a consent in 
“ expounding Scripture. Must it, then, be the unanimous con- 
“ sent of the greatest number of Fathers? This will be a very 
“ hard thing, especially for unlearned men to tell noses: we cau 
“ know the opinion only of those Fathers who were the writers 
“in every age, and whose writings have been preserved down 
“to us; and who can tell, whether the major number of those 
“ Fathers who did not write, or whose writings are lost, were of 
“ the same mind with those whose writings we have? And why 
“ must the major part be always the wisest and best men? And 
“if they were not, the consent of a few wise men is to be pre- 
“ ferred before great numbers of other expositors. Again ask 

1 Incurable scepticism of the Church of Rome, ¢. 2.; reprinted in Gibson's 
Preservative, vol. 3. 
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“them, whether these Fathers were infallible or traditionary 
‘“expositors of Scripture, or whether they expounded Scripture 
according to their own private reason and judgment. If they 
were infallible expositors and delivered the traditionary sense 
and interpretation of Scripture, it is a little strange how they 
should differ in their expositions of Scripture....If they ex- 
pounded Scripture according to their own reason and judgment, 
AS IT IS PLAIN THEY D1D, then their authority 1s no more 
sacred than their reason is; and those are the best expositors, 
whether antient or modern, whose expositions are backed with 
the best reasons. We think it a great confirmation of our 
faith, that the Fathers of the Church in the first and best ages 
did believe the same doctrines, and expound Scripture in great 
and concerning points, much to the same sense that we do, 
and therefore we refuse not to appeal to them, but yet we do 
not wholly build our faith upon the authority of the Fathers, 
we forsake them, where they forsake the Scriptures, or put per- 
verse senses on them.... There is no other way, then, left of 
understanding Scripture, but to expound it as we do other 
writings; by considering the signification and propriety of 
words and phrases, the scope and context of the place, the 
reasons of things, the analogy between the Old and New Tes- 
tament, and the like. When they dispute with Protestants, they 
can reasonably pretend to no other way of expounding Scripture, 
‘ because WE ADMIT OF NO OTHER.”! And so elsewhere on the 
general question of doctrinal consent among the Fathers, when 
his opponent had urged “how great and manifest” primitive 
consent was “to those good men who inquire,” he sarcastically 
replies, “ Yea, how great indeed, for nobody can find it but the 
Vicar of Putney.”?? 

Nay, what is the testimony of Origen in the middle of the 
third century? “ Celsus remarks,” he says, “ that they [1.e. 
‘the earliest Christians] were all of one mind; not observing 
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} SHERIOCK’s Preservative against Popery, Pt. 1. pp. 52—4; reprinted in Bp. 
Gibson’s Collection, vol. 2. 

? SHERLOCK’s Vindication of Discourse of Notes of Church, 1687. p. 13. re- 
printed in Bishop Gibson’s Preservative against Popery, vol. i. tit. 3. c. 2. p. 55. 
The allusion is to the “Consensus Veterum” of Sclater, who for a time left the 
Church of England for that of Rome, but afterwards returned. 
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“in this, that from the very beginning there were differences 
“ among believers respecting the meaning of the books that were 
“ believed to be divine ;?! and further on, accounting for the 
varicty of sects among Christians, of which Celsus had com- 
plained, he says, that this arose “from many of the learned 
“ among the heathen being desirous of understanding the Chris- 
© tian faith, from which it followed, that from their understanding 
‘ differently the words which were believed by all to be divine, 


n 


“ there arose heresies, taking their names from those who were 
struck with the first principles of the word, but were somchow 
“ moved by some probable reasons to entertain different views of 
“it one from another.’’* 
Now this is clearly inconsistent with the notion of there being 
any traditive interpretation of Scripture commonly received in 
the Church, and thought to be from the Apostles ; for here it 15 
evident, that the Scriptures were taken as the rule by which to 
judge what the Christian faith was, (which Origen mentions, not 
only without reprehension, but as coming in the natural course 
of things,) and that from the different interpretations given to the 
Scriptures (as was likely) by these learned heathen, there arose 
various sects, and that Origen knew no such cure for this as a 
traditive interpretation of Scripture coming from the Apostles. 
The utmost he pleads for as coming from the Apostles by suc- 
eessional delivery, and which he evidently considers to be in 
Scripture as well and as clearly, is the summary of the elemen- 
tary articles of the faith above quoted. For had he held the 
views of our opponents, he would have thrown the blame of 
those divisions upon their authors not having followed this tra- 
ditive interpretation derived from the Apostles, whereas it 1s 
evident, that he had no notion of the existence of this infallible 
guide; but, seeing that men would come with all manner of 

1 Φησὶ δὲ καὶ ὅτι ἐν ἐφρόνουν πάντες" οὐδ᾽ ἐν τούτῳ ὁρῶν, ὅτι ἀρχῆθεν περὶ τὴν 
ἐν τοῖς πεπιστευμένοις θείοις εἶναι βιβλίοις ἐκδοχὴν γεγόνασι διαφωνίαι τῶν πισ- 
τευόντων. ORIGEN. Contr. Cels. lib. iii. § 11. Op. tom. 1. p. 403. 

2 Διὰ τὸ σπουδάζειν συνιέναι τὰ χριστιανισμοῦ Kal τῶν φιλολόγων πλείονας. 
Τούτῳ δ᾽ ἠκολούθησε, διαφόρως ἐκδεξαμένων τοὺς ἅμα πᾶσι πιστευθέντας εἶναι θείους 
λόγους, τὸ, γινέσθαι αἱρέσεις ἐπωνύμους τῶν θαυμασάντων μὲν τὴν τοῦ λόγου ἀρχὴν, 


κινηθέντων δ᾽ ὅπως ποτ᾽ οὖν ὑπό τινων πιθανοτήτων πρὸς τὰς εἰς ἀλλήλους διαφωνίας. 


ORIGEN. Contr. Cels. lib. iii. ¢ 12. Op. tom. i. p. 454, 5. 
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preconceived views and prejudices to the revelation God had 
made of the truth in the written word, he held it to follow as a 
matter of course, that many different views would be taken of it, 
and that such variety of sentiment ought not to be laid to the 
charge of Christianity. 

If, then, there was no such interpretation having a claim upon 
men to be received as their guide in the earliest times of the 
Church, how much less can there be anything having such pre- 
tensions at the present day ! 

When, therefore, our opponents send us to the Fathers to 
learn from their consentient interpretation of Scripture what is 
its true meaning, they are sending us to that which has no exist- 
ence, and to a search in which, if it be not most laborious and 
extended, we are very liable to be misled in inferrmg consent 
from the testimony of a few, (as our opponents have been, as I 
shall show presently,) and in which, after all, it is next to impos- 
sible to arrive at any certainty; and yet this “ consent”’ is pro- 
posed to us as part of the rule of faith, without which we cannot 
be sure what is the meaning of Scripture, even on the most 
fundamental points. 

What, then, I would ask, must be the consequence, where 
their system is reccived, and men go to the Fathers truly and 
unpartially to ascertain what they have delivered, and find that 
there is hardly a single doctrine or text about which there is 
consent, even in the few that remain to us? Clearly this, that 
men will feel that there is no certainty to be had with respect to 
any one doctrine of Christianity ; and thus he who begins with 
the Scriptures, as interpreted by the consent of all the Fathers, 
may end in neglecting both. Their system may look very well 
in theory, and may please very well those who are satisfied to 
pin their faith upon the representations of others, and accept a 
few quotations from four or five Fathers as proving the consent 
of the whole Primitive Church, but the moment it is brought 
fairly and fully to the test, its unsoundness is betrayed. It falls 
to pieces at once. 

And I will venture to add, that of those who have shown the 
most intimate acquaintance with the writings of the Fathers, 
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there have been but few who have not practically confessed this 
to be the case. 


But it may be urged, that there are some cases in which the 
Fathers expressly claim to be considered as delivering the doc- 
trine preached by the Apostles, and consequently that in such a 
case we are bound to believe their statements. 

It is, therefore, important to show further, that doctrines, 
statements, and practices, were not unfrequently maintained by pri- 
mitive Fathers as having come from the Apostles, and were called 
Apostolical traditions, which were opposed by other Fathers, and 
which consequently, upon our opponents’ own principles, cannot 
demand our belief as having proceeded from the Apostles ; from 
which we may safely conclude, as in the former case, that the 
testimony of a few of the primitive Fathers to such tradition, 
even though it be not opposed to the writings that happen to 
remain to us, is an utterly insufficient proof of its apostolicity. 

As instances of this nature I would notice,— 

(1) The doctrine of the Millenniun. 

It is confidently delivered to us by the principal Fathers of 
the first two centuries and a half, uncontradicted by the others 
we possess of that period, that the Apostles affirmed, that at 
Christ’s second coming there should be a resurrection of the just 
to a life of joy and happiness upon earth, where they should live 
with Christ for a thousand years, previous to the general resur- 
rection and the final judgment. 

This, 1 admit, they attempted to prove partly from Scripture ; 
but they also claimed an Apostolical tradition in its favour. 
Thus, Irenzeus says,—“ The above-mentioned blessing belongs 
“undeniably to the times of the kingdom, when the just shall 
rise from the dead and reign, when the creation, renovated 
and freed [from the curse], shall bring forth abundantly of 
all kinds of food, from the dew of heaven and the fertility of 
the earth; as the Presbyters, who saw John the disciple of the 
Lord, have related that they heard from him in accordance with 
what the Lord taught concerning those times, and said, ‘ The 
“ days shall come in which vines shall spring up, having each 
“ten thousand branches,’ &c.... These things also Papias, a 
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< hearer of John, and who became the companion of Polycarp, a 
« man of antient times, witnesses in writing in the fourth of his 
“ books; for there were five books written by him.”! And 
again ;—~ Then, as the Presbyters say, shall those who are worthy 
« of dwelling in heaven depart thither; and others shall enjoy 
« the delights of paradise ; and others shall possess the beauty 
“ of the city; for everywhere shall the Saviour be beheld accord- 
“ ing as those who see him shall be worthy.”.... “That this 15 
“ the arrangement and classification of those who are saved, the 
“ Presbyters, the disciples of the Apostles, tell us, and that they 
“ advance through such stages; and ascend through the Spirit 
“to the Son, and through the Son to the Father ; the Son finally 
“ oiving up to the Father his own creation, as also it is said by 
“the Apostle.” [referring to 1 Cor. xv. 25, 6.73 

From these passages it appears, that this doctrine was de- 
livered as an Apostolical tradition, not upon the authority of 
Papias only, as is sometimes stated, but of others, who were also 
the immediate disciples of the Apostles. And as it respects 
Papias, there seems no reason why we should question his capa- 
bility to transmit what he had heard, more than that of any 
other of the Fathers. Let us hear what he says as to the means 
of information he had, and the use he made of them ;—“ I will 
“ not be backward,” he says, “ to set down in order for you, with 
‘“ the interpretations, those things which I formerly fully learnt 


1 « Preedicta itaque benedictio ad tempora Regni sine contradictione pertinet, 
quando regnabunt justi surgentes a mortuis: quando et creatura renovata et 
liberata multitudinem fructificabit universe ese, ex rore ceeli et ex fertilitate 
terre : quemadmodum Presbyteri meminerunt, qui Johannem discipulum Domini 
viderunt, audisse se ab eo, quaemadmodum de temporibus illis docebat Dominus, 
et dicebat: ‘Venient dies in quibus vinee nascentur, singule decem millia pal- 
mitum habentes,’” &c....... Ταῦτα δὲ καὶ Παπίας Ἰωάννου μὲν ἀκουστὴ5. 
Πολυκάρπου δὲ ἑταῖρος γεγονὼς, ἀρχαῖος ἀνὴρ, ἐγγράφως ἐπιμαρτυρεῖ ἐν τῇ τετάρτῃ 
τῶν αὐτοῦ βιβλίων" ἔστι γὰρ αὐτῷ πέντε βιβλία συντεταγμένα. TREN. Ady. heer. 
lib. v. δ: 33. ed. Mass. p. 333. ed. Grab. Ὁ: 455. 

2 “Os of πρεσβύτεροι λέγουσι, τότε καὶ of μὲν καταξιωθέντες τῆς ἐν οὐρανῷ διατρι- 
Bis, ἐκεῖσε χωρήσουσιν, οἱ δὲ τῆς τοῦ παραδείσου τρυφῆς ἀπολαύσουσιν, οἱ δὲ τὴν 
λαμπρότητα τῆς πόλεως καθέξουσιν: πανταχοῦ γὰρ 5 Σωτὴρ δραθήσεται, καθὼς ἄξιοι 
ἔσονται οἱ ὁρῶντες αὐτόν .... Hane esse adordinationem et dispositionem eorum 
qui salvantur, dicunt Presbyteri Apostolorum discipuli, et per hujusmodi gradus 
proficere, et per Spiritum quidem [ad] Filium, per Filium autem ascendere ad 
Patrem, Filio deinceps cedente Patri opus suum, quemadmodum et ab Apostolo 
dictum est : “ quoniam oportet,” ἄς, [1 Cor. xv. 25, 6.7 Ib. c. 36. p. 337, or, p. 461. 
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“ from the presbyters, and have well remembered,' confirming the 
“ truth delivered by them. For 1 am not accustomed, as most, 
“ to delight in those that talk much, but in those that teach the 
“truth; nor in those that relate strange precepts, but in those 
“that relate the precepts really given by the Lord, and that 
“ proceed from truth itself. And if anywhere I met with any 
“ one who had conversed with the elders, I inquired diligently 
“after the sayings of the elders, what Andrew or what Peter 
“ said, or what Philip, or what Thomas, or James, or what John 
© or Matthew, or any other of the disciples of the Lord, and what 
“ things Aristion and John the elder (or, presbyter), the disciples 
“ of our Lord, say. For I thought that the accounts given in books 
“ could not profit me so much as what I might hear from the 
“ mouth of those yet living and remaining in the world.” 

And although Eusebius says, that, judging from his books, 
he was aman of very narrow understanding, yet this censure 
has not much weight when it comes from one strongly opposed 
to him in the doctrines he there stated; especially when it is 
admitted, as Eusebius is obliged to admit, that he induced very 
many, of whom Ireneus is mentioned as one, to embrace the 
Millennarian doctrine, for Irenzus certainly was a better judge 
of his qualifications than Eusebius. And when Eusebius men- 
tions as the cause of his error, his having understood those 
statements literally which were to be understood figuratively, 
(upon which, by the way, he seems partly to infer the nar- 
rowness of his understanding,) he is assuming the very 
point in question, and charging that as a fault upon Papias, 
which Irenzus, Justin, and others, whom no man pretends to 
accuse of a want of understanding, stoutly defend.® 


1 "Ooa ποτὲ παρὰ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων καλῶς ἐμαθον καὶ καλῶς ἐμνημόνευσα. 

3 ῬΑΡΙΞ fragm. in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. ¢. ult., and in Routh, Relig. Saer. 
vol. i. p. 8. 

3 The words of Eusebius are these. Kal ἄλλα δὲ ὁ αὐτὸς συγγραφεὺς ws ἐκ 
παραδόσεως ἀγράφου eis αὐτὸν ἥκοντα παρατέθειται, ξένας τέ τινας παραβολὰς τοῦ 
Σωτῆρος καὶ διδασκαλίας αὐτοῦ, καὶ τινα ἄλλα μυθικώτερα. Ἔν οἷς καὶ χιλιάδα 
τινὰ φησὶν ἐτῶν ἔσεσθαι μετὰ τὴν ἐκ νεκρῶν ἀνάστασιν, σωματικῶς τῆς τοῦ Χρισ- 
τοῦ βασιλείας ἐπὶ ταυτησὶ τῆς γῆς ὑποστησομένης. “A καὶ ἡγοῦμαι τὰς ἀποστο- 
λικὰς παρεκδεξάμενον διηγήσεις, ὑπολαβεῖν, τὰ ἐν ὑποδείγμασι πρὸς αὐτῶν μυστικῶς 
εἰρημένα μὴ συνεωρακότα. Σφόδρα γάρ τοι σμικρὸς ὧν τὸν νοῦν, ὡς ἂν ἐκ τῶν αὐ- 
τοῦ λόγων τεκμηράμενον εἰπεῖν, φαίνεται" πλὴν καὶ τοῖς μετ᾽ αὐτὸν πλείστοις ὅσοις 
τῶν ἐκκλησιαστικῶν, τῆς ὁμοίας αὐτῷ δόξης παραίτιος γέγονε, τὴν ἀρχαίοτητα 
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Moreover, as this doctrine was maintained as one derived by 
successional delivery from the Apostles, so was it more especially 
defended as one supported by numerous testimonies of Scrip- 
ture. 

Thus, Justin Martyr affirms, that Ezekiel and Isaiah and the 
rest of the prophets maintain it; and having quoted some pas- 
sages, (viz. Isa. lxv. 17—25, and Psa. Ixxxix. 4.) he adds, 
« And one of us, by name John, one of the Apostles of Christ, 
“in the revelation made to him, predicted that those that 
“ believe in our Christ, should live a thousand years in Jeru- 
“salem, and that after this should be the general, and, in 
short, the eternal resurrection of all together with one accord, 

and the judgment; which also our Lord spoke of, that they shall 
neither marry nor be given in marriage, but shall be like the 
“angels, being the children of the God of the resurrection. 
1 Lake τα, δῦ, 6.)”"* | 

Similar evidence for the doctrine is still more largely ad- 
duced by Ireneeus, who quotes from more than a dozen books 
of Scripture in proof of it.” So Tertullian speaks of it as pre- 
dicted both by Ezekiel and St. John.? 

Further; they maintain this doctrine with the greatest con- 
fidence as the truth of God, and intimate, that those who did 
not receive it, among the faithful, were such as had been led 
astray in the matter by the heretics. Thus, Irenzeus says,— 
“The above-mentioned blessing, [viz. that of Jacob by Isaac, | 
undeniably belongs to the times of the kingdom.”* And again ; 
“Such promises do most clearly signify the feasting of the 
“ creature which God promises to give in the kingdom of the 
“just.’° And again; “These and all other such things are 
undeniably spoken respecting the resurrection of the just.’® 


τἀνδρὸς προβεβλημένοις" ὥσπερ οὖν Eipnvalw, καὶ εἴ Tis ἄλλος TA ὅμοια φρονῶν 
ἀναπέφηνεν. Evses. Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. c. ult.; ed. Reading, p. 137. 

1 Justin. M. Dial. cum Tryph. § 81. ed. Ben. pp. 178, 9. (ed. 1686. p. 307.) 

2. See IrEN. Adv. heer. lib. v. cc. 33—36, edd. Mass. et Grab. 

3 TERTULL. Adv. Mare. lib. iii. ¢. 24. 

4 See p. 297, 8. above. 

» «Tales itaque promissiones manifestissime in Regno justorum istius creature 
epulationem significant, quam Deus repromittit ministraturum se.” IREN. lib. v. 
c. 34. ed. Mass. p. 334. ed. Grab. p. 457. 

δ “ Hee enim [et | alia universa in resurrectionem justorwn sine controversia 
dicta sunt.” Ib. c. 35. ed. Mass. p. 335. ed. Grab. p. 458. 
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And when introducing this subject, he attributes the necessity 
of discussing it to the circumstance of some having imbibed 
“heretical notions” on the point. “Since,” he says, ‘some 
“ of those who are thought to be correct in their belief,' trans- 


“ eress the order of the promotion of the just, and are ignorant 


“ of the steps by which they are gradually trained for the incor- 


ruptible state, having in themselves heretical notions ;° for the 
heretics, despising the work of God, and not believing in the 
salvation of their flesh . . . . say, that, as soon as they are 
dead, they go beyond the heavens and the Creator... As to 
those, therefore, who reject the resurrection altogether, and as 
far as is in their power take it away, what wonder is it if they 
do not know the order of the resurrection? . ... Since, there- 
‘fore, the opinions of some are influenced by the discourses of the 
heretics,» and they are ignorant of the arrangements of God 
and the mystery of the resurrection of the just, and of the 
kingdom which is the commencement of the imecorruptible 
state, by which kingdom they who are worthy are habituated 
by degrees to enjoy communion with God, it is necessary to 
speak concerning these things,” &c.* 
And thus also speaks Justin Martyr ;—“ Tell me,” says 
Trypho, ‘do you affirm, that this place Jerusalem is to be really 
“ rebuilt, and do you expect, that your people shall be gathered 
“ together [there], and live happily with Christ, together with 
“ the patriarchs and prophets, and those of our race, and those 
“ that became proselytes before your Christ came, or have you 
“ proceeded to affirm these things that you might seem to over- 
“ come us in argument?” To which Justin replies,—“I am 
“ not such a wretch, O Trypho, as to speak differently from 
“ what I think. I have, therefore, already confessed to you, that 
“1 and many others are of this opinion.®.... But I have also 
“ Quidam ex his qui putantur recte credidisse.” 
“ Hereticos sensus in se habentes.” 
“Transferuntur quorumdam sententizw ab hereticis sermonibus.” 

4 Tren. Adv. heer. lib. v. ce. 31, 32. ed. Mass. pp. 330, 331. ed. Grab. pp. 450—2. 

5 The words here omitted are, ds καὶ πάντως ἐπίστασθε τοῦτο γενησόμενον, 
which seem clearly corrupt. Thirlby conjectures ἐπιστάσθαι, which the Benedic- 
tine Editor adopts, but which does not appear to remove the difficulty. The 
sentence appears to me evidently to require ἐπιστάμεθα, (which occurs in the 


latter part of the paragraph,) and then the sense would be, “as also we fully 
know that this will be.” The words τοῦτο ἐπιστάμεθα γενησόμενον occur in ὃ 49. 
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“ told you, that many even of those Christians who are of pure 
“and pious sentiments, do not acknowledge this. For as to 
“ those who are called Christians, but are in reality atheists and 
“impious heretics, 1 have shown you, that in all things they 
“teach blasphemous, and infidel, and absurd doctrines. . , . 
< For I am resolved to follow—not men or human doctrines, 
“ but—God, and the doctrines that come from him. For if you 
“ fall in with some who are called Christians, and who do not 
“ confess this, but even dare to blaspheme the God of Abraham, 
“and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, and who say, 
“ that there is no resurrection of the dead, but that their souls, 
“ as soon as they die, are taken up into heaven, you must not 
‘suppose them to be Christians. As neither would any one 
“ who rightly mquired into the matter, affirm the Sadducees or 
** the similar sects of the Geniste and Meriste, and Galileans, 
‘and Hellenists, and Baptist-Pharisees, (and bear with me 
“ while I speak my mind,) to be Jews, but Jews and children 
“ of Abraham in name, and confessing God with their lips, as 
“God himself exclaimed, but having their heart far from him. 
“ But I, and all Christians altogether orthodox,! know, both 
“that there will be a resurrection of the flesh, and a thousand 
“ years in Jerusalem built up, and beautified and enlarged, as 
“ the prophets Ezckiel and Isaiah and the rest affirm.”* 

Here, then, although (according to the reading of the copies 
that remain to us, the correctness of which is doubted by 
many®*) he admits, that many Christians of pure and pious sen- 
timents did not hold this doctrine, yet he lays it down as cer- 
tainly true, and one which all those who were fully orthodox 
maintained; and he couples the denial of it with very serious 
heresies. 


“Ὃ" 


wn 


1 ᾿Εγὼ δὲ, καὶ εἴ τινές εἰσιν ὀρθογνώμονες κατὰ πάντα Χριστιανοὶ. 

2 Justin. Marr. Dial. cum Tryph. ᾧ 80. ed. Ben. pp. 177, 8. (ed. 1686. p. 806.) 

3 It has been thought by many, that instead of πολλοὺς δ᾽ αὖ καὶ τῶν τῆς 
καθαρᾶς καὶ εὐσεβοῦς ὄντων Χριστιανῶν γνώμης, we should read πολλοὺς δ᾽ αὖ 
καὶ τῶν μὴ τῆς καθαρᾶς, κ. τ. A. Which certainly would suit the context better, but 
is an emendation hardly admissible on conjecture, and is not necessary. Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, however, in his “ Rule of faith,” pleads strongly for it ; and he 
supposes the passage here referred to by Justin, to be that occurring in § 35. 
pp. 182, 3. (ed. 1686. p. 253.) The words of Irenzeus, however, quoted in the 
preceding page, (note 1,) support the reading of the MSS. 
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And to those already mentioned, we may add, as defenders 
of this doctrine, among others, Nepos,' Victorinus Petayio- 
nensis,” Lactantius,® Apollinarius Junior, and Sulpicius 
Severus,® to whom some add even the Nicene Council.® 

Moreover, as we have the testimony of Eusebius, quoted 
above, to the number of those who embraced this doctrine, so 
we have a similar testimony from Jerome, who says that though 
he did not adopt the doctrine, yet he could not condemn it, 
because many members of the Church and martyrs had main- 
tained it;’ and he admits, that the majority of the Western 
Church in his part of the world maintained it; and that so 
earnestly, as to be indignant with those who denied it.” 

It is impossible, then, to deny, that the testimony in favour 


' See Evsen. Hist. Ecel, vii. 24; and ΠΊΕΠΟΝ. De vir. illustr. ο. 69. 

2 See Hieron. De vir. ill. ο. 18; and Comm. in Ezech. c. 386; and ANON. 
Fragm. op. De fabr. mundi, in Cave, Hist. Lit. sub nom. 

3 See Lacrant. Inst. vii. 24, and Epit. § 11; and Hieron, De vir. ill. ἃ. 18. 

4 See Hreron. De vir. ill. ο. 18; and Comm. in Is. in Prief. ad lib. 18: also, 
Basi. Ces. Ep. 263. Op. ed. Ben. tom. iii. p. 406. (al. Ep. 74.) 

§ See Hieron. Comm. in Ezech. ¢. 36. 

δ Their words, according to Gelasius Cyzicenus, were these ;—“ Wherefore we 
expect new heavens and a new earth, according to the Holy Scriptures, when the 
appearance and kingdom of the great God and our Saviour, Jesus Christ, is mani- 
fested to us ; and then, as Daniel says, the saints of the most high shall take the 
kingdom, and the earth shall be pure, a holy earth of the living, and not of the 
dead ; which David foreseeing, by the eye of faith, exclaims, ‘I believe that I shall 
see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living, the land of the meek and 
humble.’ For ‘blessed,’ saith he, ‘are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.’ 
And the Prophet, ‘ The feet of the meek and humble,’ saith he, ‘shall tread upon 
it.” Getas. Cyzic. Acta Conc. Nic. lib. 2. ¢. 31. ed. Lutet. 1599. pp. 156, 7. 

7 © Que licet non sequamur, tamen damnare non possumus, quia multi Eccle- 
siasticorum virorum et martyres ista dixerunt. Et unusquisque in suo sensu 
abundet, et Domini cuncta judicio reserventur.” HIERON. Comm. in Hierem. 
ο. 19. Op. tom. iv. col. 975, 6. ed. Vallars. Ven. 

8 “De repromissionibus futurorum, quomodo debeant accipi, et qua ratione 
intelligenda sit Apocalypsis Johannis, quam si juxta literam accipimus, judaizandum 
est, si spiritualiter ut scripta est disserimus, multorum veterum videbimur opinio- 
nibus contraire. Latinorum, Tertulliani, Victorini, Lactantii; Gracorum, ut 
exteros pretermittam, Irenei tantum Lugd. Epise. faciam mentionem, adver- 
sum quem vir eloquentissimus Dionysius Alexandrine Ecclesia pontifex elegantein 
scribit librum, irridens mille annorum fabulam....Cui duobus voluminibus re- 
spondet Apollinarius, quem non solum sue secta homines sed et nostrorum, in hac 
parte dumtaxat, plurima sequitur multitudo, ut presaga mente jam cernam, 
quantorum in me rabies concitanda sit.” Hieron. Comm. in Is. in Preef. ad libr. 
18. Op. tom. iv. col. 767, 8. ed. Vallars. Ven. 
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of this doctrine, as an Apostolical tradition, is such as can be 
adduced for hardly any other; and by the earliest Fathers it is 
delivered to us as one which it savours strongly of heresy to 
deny. They deliver it to us as the undeniable sense of Scrip- 
ture, and as confirmed by a testimony coming to them by suc- 
cessional delivery from the oral teaching of the Apostles. 

Nor is it till we come to the middle of the third century, that 
we find any record of any person of note in the Church op- 
posing it.! About that time we find, from an incidental notice of 
the matter in Eusebius” and Jerome,* that Dionysius of Alex- 
andria wrote a book against it, in refutation of one by Nepos, 
according to Eusebius, or, as Jerome says, against Irenzeus ; 
and was answered by Apollinarius, who (as Jerome tells us in 
the passage above quoted,*) was followed zn this point by most 
of the Western Church in Jerome’s part of the world. And 
after this period we find most of the authors that remain to us 
opposing, and even ridiculing, the doctrine. ° 

Now I will not enter upon the question, whether this doctrine 
is true or false, for that might seem to involve a determination 
of the very point in dispute; nor will I press the argumentum 
ad hominem against our opponents, as not receiving what has 
such witness in its favour, because they may justly take refuge 
in the admissions of Justin and Ireneus, that there were those 
among Christians who did not embrace it, as showing that there 


1 Unless we think, that the answer of the relations of our Lord to Domitian, 
when questioned concerning the future kingdom of Christ, is pertinent to this 
matter; and it certainly appears to me worthy of observation, in connexion with 
it. “ Being asked concerning Christ and his kingdom, what it would be, and 
when and where it was to appear, they answered that it was not mundane or 
earthly, but heavenly and angelical; and would be at the end of the world, when 
he should come in glory and judge the quick and the dead, and give to each 
according to his works.” (Ἐρωτηθέντας δὲ περὶ τοῦ Χριστοῦ καὶ τῆς βασιλείας 
αὐτοῦ, ὁποία τὶς εἴη, καὶ πότε καὶ ποῖ φανησομένη, λόγον δοῦναι, ὡς οὐ κοσμικὴ 
μὲν οὐδ᾽ ἐπίγειος, ἐπουράνιος δὲ καὶ ἀγγελικὴ τυγχάνει, ἐπὶ συντελείᾳ τοῦ αἰῶνος 
γενησομένη, ὁπηνίκα ἐλθὼν ἐν δόξῃ κρινεῖ ζῶντας καὶ νεκροὺς, καὶ ἀποδώσει ἑκάστῳ 
κατὰ τὰ ἐπιτηδεύματα αὐτοῦ. Evsxn. Hist. Eccl. iii, 20. ed. Reading, p. 110.) 

2 Evses. Hist. Eccl. lib. vii. c. 94. ; and sce lib. iii. ο. 28. 

3 Hreron. Comm. in Is.in Preef. ad libr. 18. 

4 See the preceding page. 

ἢ See Euses. Hist. Eccl. iii. c. ult. Hrrron. in loe. cit. et passim. THEODORET. 
Heret. Fab. lib. 2. ο. 3. Op. tom. iv. p. 880. ed. Schulze; &e. &e. 
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was not catholic consent for it. But the conclusion (the, as it 
appears to me, irrefragable conclusion,) that 1 draw from it is 
this, That a doctrine may be put forth as the indubitably cor- 
rect interpretation of Scripture, and an Apostolical tradition, 
by a great number of the most esteemed Fathers, and conse- 
quently may bear to us the appearance of having the catholic 
consent of the early Church in its favour, (judging, as our 
opponents do, by the few remains we happen to possess,) 
which was really but the view taken by a portion of the 
Church ; and moreover, that what seems, if we are to judge 
from the few authors that remain to us, to have been the pre- 
railing doctrine of the Chureh for a long period, and received as 
one handed down by a successional delivery from the oral 
teaching of the Apostles, may afterwards have been so repu- 
diated by the great majority, that we can barely find a sup- 
porter of it, and shall generally see it loaded with obloquy ; and 
therefore, either that it was not really the prevailing doctrine, or 
that the prevailing doctrine became corrupted at too early a 
period for us to know precisely, from the works that remain to 
us, what it was. 

To this case Mr. Newman has alluded; and his mode of 
vetting over the difficulty, is by assuming, that “the early 
opinions concerning the Millennium,” ‘probably in no slight 
degree” “ originated in a misunderstanding of Scripture ;᾽} an 
assumption which, after the extracts given above, needs no 
reply ; and which, if true, does not help his cause in the least ; 
for though it was held to be supported by Scripture, it was 
handed down as also an oral Apostolical tradition; and he 
thinks, that at any rate “such local rumours about matters of 
“ fact cannot be put on a level with catholic tradition concern- 
“ing matters of doctrine.”? Now, the notion is new to me 
that a doctrine is more easily handed down than a fact; and 
the point now under consideration is, as it appears to me, a 
doctrine. It certainly was so propounded by Irenzus and 
Justin. And I would ask, what “ matter of doctrine” has a 
tradition in its favour, during the earliest times of the Church, 
so catholic as this? Mr. Newman adds,—* Certainly in Egypt 


1 Lect. on Romanism, &e. p. 203. 2 Tb. p. 203. 
VOL, I. x 
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“in the third century they seem to have had their origin in a 
‘‘ misconstruction of Scripture. Euseb. Hist. vu. 24.”! I can see 
nothing more, however, in this passage, than that those who 
supported the doctrine, supported it, as Justin and Irenzus did 
before them, by testimonies of Scripture; believing those testi- 
monies to be the proper proofs of all doctrines, even at that 
early period; and I would particularly commend to Mr. New- 
man’s observation the account there given us by Dionysius of 
Alexandria of a disputation he held with some of those who 
were attached to this doctrine; in which he tells us, in praise 
of his opponents, that they, “acting most conscientiously and 
“ sincerely, and with hearts laid open to God’s view, fully re- 
“ ceived those things that were established by proofs and testi- 
“ monies taken from the Holy Scriptures.”?? 

The two next cases 1 would notice, are instances of un- 
founded claims to Apostolical tradition, on points connected 
with the rites of the Church ; namely, respecting the time of 
observing Taster, and the re-baptization of those baptized by 
heretics. 

I would point out, then, on this head,— 

(2) The disputes respecting the time of observing Easter. 

The account of this matter is preserved to us by Eusebius, 
who tells us, that towards the close of the second century “no 
“ small controversy being raised, because the churches (παροι- 
“ κίαι) of all Asia supposed, as from a more antient tradition, 
“ that they ought to observe the fourteenth day of the Moon as 
“ the salutary feast of Easter, being the day on which the Jews 
“were commanded to kill the lamb; and that they ought always 
“on that day, on whatever day of the week it might happen, to 
“terminate their fastings ; when, nevertheless, it was not the 
“custom of the churches over the rest of the whole world to 
“celebrate it in this manner, who observed the custom derived 
“ from apostolical tradition, and still prevailing; viz. that they 
“ought not to put an end to their fastings on any other day 
“but that of the resurrection of our Saviour ; upon this account 
“ synods and assemblies of bishops met. And all of them, with 


1 Lect. p. 203. 
* See the passage quoted below, ch. 10, under “ Dionysius of Alexandria.” 


? 
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one consent, did by their letters certify the brethren every- 
where of the ecclesiastical decree; viz. that the mystery of 
our Lord’s resurrection should never be celebrated on any 
other day but Sunday; and that on that day only we should 
observe to terminate the fasts before Easter. There is at this 
time extant the decree (γραφὴ) of those who then were as- 
sembled in Palestine, over whom Theophilus, bishop of the 
church in Czesarea, and Narcissus, bishop of that in Jerusa- 
lem, presided. In like manner, also, another of those assembled 
at Rome concerning the same question, showing that its bishop 
at that time was Victor. Also of the bishops in Pontus, over 
whom Palmas, as being the most antient, presided. Also of 
the churches in Gallia, of which Trenwus was bishop. — More- 
over, of those in Osdroena and the cities there, and a private 
letter of Bacchyllus, bishop of the church of the Corinthians ; 
aud of most others also; all of whom having uttered one and 
the same opinion and sentiment, gave the same judgment ; 
and this we have mentioned was their unanimous determina- 
* tion.””! 

But, on the other hand, when this judgment was communi- 
cated to the churches of Asia, they, as Eusebius tells us, 
“ stoutly maintained, that they ought to observe the custom 
that came to them by antient tradition ;”’? and their bishop, 
Polyerates, wrote back to Victor, bishop of Rome, as follows :— 
“We therefore,” he says, “observe the true day unaltered, hav- 
“ ing neither added to nor taken from [what has been delivered 
“to us]. For in Asia dicd the great founders (στοιχεῖα) [of 
“ our Church], who shall rise in the day of the Lord’s advent, 
in which he shall come from heaven with glory, and raise all 
the saints: viz. Philip, one of the twelve Apostles who dicd 


΄. 


{ 


ce 


΄. 


‘at Hierapolis, and his two daughters that lived to a great age 


“ as virgins, and his other daughter who possessed, during her 
“ life, the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, who rests at Ephesus. 
“ And moreover, John, who reposed on the bosom of our Lord, 
“ who became a priest, and wore a golden plate, who was also a 
“ martyr and a teacher. He died at Ephesus. Moreover, also, 

1 EvseEs. Hist. Eccl. lib. v. c. 23. ed. Reading. pp. 241—3. 

3. Ip. ib. lib. v.c. 24. ed. Reading. p. 243. 

x 2 
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“ Polycarp the bishop and martyr of Smyrna. And Thraseas, 
“ the bishop and martyr from Eumenia, who died at Smyrna. 
«“ And why need I mention Sagaris, bishop and martyr, who 
« died at Laodicea? Moreover, the blessed Papirius also ; and 
« Melito the eunuch, who acted in all things under the influence 
“ of the Holy Spirit, who hes at Sardis, awaiting the visitation 
“ from heaven, in which he shall rise from the dead. These all 
observed Easter on the fourteenth day, according to the Gospel ; 
transgressing in nothing, but walking strictly according to the 
“rule of fuith. And 1 also, the least of all of you, Polycrates, 
[so act], according to the tradition of my relations, some of 
‘whom I have followed. There were, mdeed, seven bishops 
related to me. And I am the eighth. And my relations 
always observed the day when the people [1. 6. the Jews] 
removed the leaven. I therefore, brethren, being sixty-five 
years old in the Lord, and having had communication with 
brethren from all parts of the world, and having read through 
all the Holy Scriptures, am not alarmed at the threats directed 
“ against me. For those who are greater than I have said, It 
“ behoves us to obey God, rather than men.” And he adds 
afterwards, that he had called together very many bishops to 
give their opinion on the matter; and that they entirely ap- 
proved of what he had written.!. And Ivrcneus, in his letter to 
Victor, reminds him that Polyearp had thus observed the day ; 
and, that, when he came to Rome, Anicctus, the bishop of 
Rome, who observed the contrary practice, could not induce 
him to forsake it; “inasmuch,” says Irenwus, “as he had 
“ always so observed it with John the disciple of the Lord, 
“and the rest of the Apostles, with whom he had been conver- 
“ sant??? 

And the difference, as we learn from Irenzeus, extended also 
to the previous fast ; for he tells us, that “some think they 
ought to fast one day; others, two; others, more.”® And he 
thinks it probable, that the difference might arise from some 
bishops being negligent, and allowing that to go down to posterity 


as a custom, which was introduced through simplicity and igno- 
rance.* 


* Evusen. H. E. lib. v. c, 24, ed, Reading. p. 243. 2 Τὸ * Ib, * Ib: 
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Here, then, surely we have a remarkable instance how easily 
even a practice might be introduced, under the name of an 
Apostolical tradition, which had no such sanction for it ; 
and this, as Ireneus thinks, might arise, even in the second 
century, from the negligence of bishops allowing that to go 
down to posterity as a custom, which was introduced through 
simplicity and ignorance ; and thus the name of Apostolical tra- 
dition be pleaded for that which was altogether abhorrent to 
the usages of the Apostles. And, be it observed, that, in the 
case before us, the evidence (taking that which remains to us) 
appears to preponderate in favour of that usage which is not 
now followed.! 

So that our learned Dean Comber remarks on this matter, 
“ Though Binius’s notes brag of Apostolical and universal 
“ tradition, the bishops of Asia produced a contrary tradition, 
“and called it Apostolical, for keeping Easter at a different 
“time; which shows how uncertain a ground tradition is for 
“ articles of faith, when it varied so much in delivermg down a 
“ practical rite through little more than one century.’”’? 

Before we pass on, let us observe the way in which this whole 
dispute is spoken of early im the fifth century, by one whose 
* peculiar judgment and diligence” are praised both by Valesius 
and our own Cave,—the historian Socrates. “I think it not 
unreasonable,” he says, “to declare in short what comes into 
“my mind concerning Easter. Neither the antients nor the 
“moderns who have studiously followed the Jews, had, im my 
“ judgment, any just or rational cause of contending so much 
“ about this festival. For they considered not with themselves, 
“ that when the Jewish religion was changed into Christianity, 
“ those accurate observances of the Mosaic law and the types of 
“things future wholly ceased. And this carries along with it 
“ its own demonstration. For no one of Christ’s laws has per- 


1 See further particulars relating to this matter, in Errpman. Adv. her. in 
her. 70. §§ 9,10, and ATHANAS. De Synod. Arim. § 5. Op. tom. i. pt. 2. p. 719. ed. 
Ben., and Ep. ad African. Epise. § 2. ib. p. 892, where Athanasius acknowledges, 
that the churches of Syria, Cilicia, and Mesopatamia, at the time of the Nicene 
Council, all celebrated Easter at the time of the Jewish Passover. 

2 ComBER’s Roman Forgeries, p. 33; reprinted in Bp. Gibson’s Preservative, 
vol. 3. 
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« mitted the Christians to observe the rites of the Jews. More- 
‘over, on the contrary, the Apostle has expressly forbid this, 
‘and does not only reject circumcision, but also advises against 
‘© contending about festival days. Wherefore, in his Epistle to 
‘‘ the Galatians, his words are these, ‘ Tell me, ye that desire to 
“be under the Law, do ye not hear the Law? [iv. 21.] And 
“ having spent some few words in his discourse hercof, he de- 
“ monstrates that the people of the Jews are servants, but that 
“ those who have followed Christ are called to liberty. Morc- 
“ over it is his admonition, that days, and months, and years, 
“ should in no wise be observed. Besides, in his Epistle to 
“ the Colossians, he does loudly affirm that such observations 
“are ashadow. Wherefore he says, ‘Let no man judge you 
“in meat, or in drink, or in respect of any holy day, or of the 
“new moon, or of the sabbath days, which are a shadow of 
“things to come.’ Δ, 16, 17.] And in the Epistle to the 
“ Hebrews, this very Apostle does confirm the same things in 
“these words, ‘ For the priesthood being changed, there is 
“ made of necessity a change also of the Law.’ [vii. 12.] The 
Apostle therefore and the Gospels have no where imposed the 
“ yoke of servitude on those who have approached the preaching of 
“ the faith, but have left the feast of Easter and the other festivals 
“ to be honoured by their gratitude and benevolence who have had 
“ benefits conferred upon them on those days. Wherefore in regard 
“men love festivals, because thereon they have a cessation from 
“ their labours, each person in every place according to his own 
“pleasure has by a certain custom celebrated the memory of 
“the saving passion. For neither our Saviour nor his Apostles 
“have enjoined us by any law to observe this festival. Nor have 
“ the Gospels or the Apostles threatened us with any mulct, punish- 
“ment, or curse, as the Mosaic Law does the Jews. For it is 
“merely for the history’s sake, in order to a publishing of the 
“reproach of the Jews, because they polluted themselves with 
‘‘ blood on their very festivals, that it has been recorded in the 
‘“ gospels that our Saviour suffered even on the days of unlea- 
“vened bread. Moreover it was not the Apostles’ design to 
“make laws concerning festival days, but to introduce good 
“life and piety. And it seems to me, that as many other 
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“ things in several places have been established by custom, so 
“ the feast of Easter also had a peculiar observation amongst 
“ all persons from some old usage, in regard none of the Apostles 
“as I have said have made any determinate decree about it. Now 
that the observation of this festival had its original amongst 
“ all men in the primitive times from custom rather than law, 
“ the things themselves do demonstrate.” He then notices, as 
a proof, the great variety there was as to the time of observing 
it, and adds, “ The Quartodecimans do affirm, that the observation 
“of the fourteenth day of the moon was delivered to them by 
“ John the Apostle. But the Romans and those in the western 
“ narts say, that the usage in force with them was delivered by 
© the Apostles Peter and Paul. Notwithstanding neither of these 
“two parties can produce any WRITTEN [or, SCRIPTURAL] TES- 
“prMony in confirmation hereof.” 

And having hence taken occasion to notice “the different 
usages of churches” respecting rites, particularly as to the 
time and mode of fasting, he adds, ‘ And in regard no one can 
“ mroduce a command IN WRITING [or, SCRIPTURE] concerning 
“ this thing, it is manifest, that the Apostles left every one to his 
“own will and free choice in this case, to the end that no person 
“ might be compelled through fear or necessity to the performance 
“ of what is good.” 

Hence he proceeds to notice the variety in the time and mode 
of conducting their religious assemblies, and respecting divers 
ecclesiastical usages, the diversity of which, according to the 
account he there gives, is not a little remarkable, and thus con- 
cludes, —“ That there happened many differences upon this 
“ account even in the Apostles’ times, was a thing not unknown 
even to the Apostles themselves, as the book of the Acts does 
“ attest. For when the Apostles understood that a disturbance 
“was raised amongst the faithful by reason of a dissension of 
“ the Gentiles, being all met together, they promulged a divine 
“law, drawing it up in form of a Letter; whereby they freed 
“ believers from a most burthensome servitude and vain con- 
“tention about these things, and taught them a most exact 
“ way of living well, which would lead them to true piety, men- 
“ tioning to them only such things as necessarily ought to be 


n 
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“observed ..... For these are the express words of the 
« Letter, ‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost to lay upon you 
“no greater burthen than these necessaries to be observed.’ 
“ Notwithstanding, there are some, who, disregarding these 
“ precepts, suppose all fornication to be a thing indifferent, but 
“ contend about holy days, as if it were for their lives. These 
“ nersons tivert the commands of God, and make laws for them- 
“ selves, not valuing the decree of the Apostles, nor do they 
“ consider, that they practise the contrary to those things which 
“ “seemed good’ to God.”’! 

Leaving this passage to the careful consideration of the 
reader, and of the Tractators more especially, I proceed to 

(3) The question relating to the rebaptization of those bap- 
tized by heretics. 

A controversy arose on this subject in the middle of the 
third century between Cyprian and Stephen, Bishop of Rome ; 
and the question, says Eusebius, was, ‘ whether it was proper, 
that those who went over to the Church from any heresy should 
be purged by baptism.” 

Stephen, Bishop of Rome, held, that “ from whatever heresy” 
any one should go over to the Church, having been baptized 
by the heretics with whom he had been associated, he should 
be admitted by the imposition of hands,® including even such 
heresies as those of Marcion, Valentinus and Apelles.* 

Cyprian on the contrary held, that those who had been 
baptized out of the Church among heretics or schismatics ought 
to be baptized when they went over to the Church, and that 
it was of little use to lay hands upon them that they might 
receive the Holy Spirit, unless they also received the baptism 
of the Church.° 


1 Socrat. Scrronast. Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. 22. I have given this passage 
according to the English translation published with Eusebius, &c. Lond. 1709. fol. 

2 Ei δέοι, τούς ἐξ olacd οὖν αἱρέσεως ἐπιστρέφοντας, διὰ λουτροῦ καθαίρειν. 
Evses. Hist. Eccl. vii. 2. ed. Reading. p. 322. 

3 “Si quis ergo a quacunque heresi venerit ad nos, nihil innovetur nisi quod 
traditum est, ut manus illi imponatur in peenitentiam.” Srern. Pap. Rom, 
cit. a Cypr. in Ep. 74. Ad Pompeium. Op. ed. Fell. pt. 2. p. 210. 

4 Cypr. Ep. 74. Ad Pomp. ib. 


Κ 


* “Hos qui sint foris extra Keclesiam tincti, οὐ apud heereticos οὐ schismaticos 
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The former opinion was defended by Stephen upon the 
ground of its being an Apostolical tradition, “Uf any one,” he 
says, “shall have come over to us from any heresy, let no new 
“ practice be introduced, but that observed which was delivered 
“ (traditum), namely that there be imposition of hands for re- 
“ pentanee.”! And we are told by Firmilian, that he defended 
his opimion on the ground, that “¢he Apostles forbade, that 
those who came over from any heresy should be baptized, and 
delivered this to posterity to be observed.” Ὁ 

And to this no doubt it is that Cyprian refers, when he says, 
on this subject, “ Nor let any one say, we follow that which we 
“ have received from the Apostles, since the Apostles delivered 
“ that there was only one Church, and one baptism, which 
275 


ce 


cannot be had but in that same Church. And Eusebius 


tells us, that the reason of Stephen’s anger was, that he thought 
it was not right to introduce anything new and beyond the 
tradition that had been in force from the beginning. ! 

The real state of the case was, that it was the custom at that 
time in Rome, and some other churches, and therefore was 
dignified, as every other custom of that Church was and is, 
with the most unscrupulous audacity, with the title of an Apos- 
tolical tradition, such a name being well known to be with the 
multitude an immediate passport to its reception; but fo which 
many of the customs so observed even in the third century, as 
Firmilian tells us,’ had no right. 


profane aque labe maculati, quando ad nos atque ad Ecclesiam, que una est, 
venerint, baptizari oportere ; eo quod parum sit eis manum imponere ad accipien- 
dum Spiritum Sanctum, nisi accipiant et Ecclesiw baptismum.” Cypr. Ep. 72. Ad 
Steph. Op. ed. Fell. pt. 2. p. 196. 

1 See preceding page, note 3. 

2 “Quantum ad id pertineat quod Stephanus dixit, quasi Apostoli cos qui ab 
heresi veniant, baptizari prohibuerint, et hoe custodiendum posteris tradiderint, 
plenissime vos respondistis.” FirMiL. Ep. ad Cypr.—Inter Op. Cypr. Ep. 75. ed. 
Fell. pt. 2. p. 219. 

& 3 “Nec quisquam dicat, quod accepimus ab Apostolis, hoe sequimur; quando 
Apostoli non nisi unam Ecclesiam tradiderunt, et baptisma unum, quod non nisi 
in eadem Ecclesia sit constitutum.” Cypr. Ep. 73. ed. Fell. pt. 2. p. 20-4. 

4 ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὅγε Στέφανος μὴ δεῖν τι νεώτερον παρὰ τὴν κρατήσασαν ἀρχῆθεν wapa- 
δοσιν ἐπικαινοτομεῖν οἰόμενος, ἐπὶ τούτῳ διηγανάκτει. Evsen. Hist. Eccl. vii. 3. 
ed. Reading. p. 323. 

5 See FirmIL. Ep. ad Cypr., inter Cypr. Ep. 75. ed. Fell. pt. 2. p. 220. 
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Now it is commonly represented, that on the other side the 
charge of innovation was admitted, but that Cyprian, arguing 
from Scripture, followed a practice which he confessed might 
be new to the Church. This notion, however, is altogether 
erroneous, as the statements of Cyprian and Firmilian, and 
others, fully show. 

Thus, Cyprian says, that his opimion was “not new, but long 
before laid down by his predecessors, and observed by ἴηι. And 
again :—“ It is not a new or suddenly introduced thing with us, 
« that we should hold, that those who come over to the Church 
“ from heretics should be baptized, since it is many years anda 
“long period since a great number of bishops, meeting under 
« Agrippinus, a man whose memory is to be had in honour, 
“ decreed this; and between that time and this many thousand 
‘heretics in our provinces, being converted to the Church,” 
have been baptized.” And this decree of Agrippmus and the 
bishops who were assembled with him, Cyprian says he followed, 
as being “pious and legitimate and salutary, and agreeable to 
the catholic faith and Church.”® And he clearly denies the 
antiquity of the custom pleaded on the other side. For he 
says,— They say, that in this they follow antient custom, when 
“among the antients were the first beginnings of heresy and 
‘‘ schisms, so that they formed the heretics, who departed from 


“the Church, and had been previously baptized among us, 


“whom, when they returned to the Church as penitents, it was 
not necessary to baptize. Which we also observe at this 
day; so that as it respects those whom we know to have 


been baptized in the Church, and to have gone over from us 


ce 
(<3 


(<3 


1 “Sententiam nostram non novam promimus, sed jam pridem ab antecesso- 
ribus nostris statutam, et a nobis observatam.” Cypr. Ep. 70. Ad Januarium. ed. 
Fell. pt. 2. p. 189. 

* “ Apud nos autem non nova, aut repentina res est, ut baptizandos censeamus 
eos qui ab heereticis ad Eeclesiam veniunt, quando multi jam anni sint, et longa 
wtas, ex quo sub Agrippino bone memorize viro convenientes in unum episcopi 
plurimi hoe statuerint, atque exinde in hodiernum tot millia hereticorum in 
provinciis nostris, ad Ecclesiam conversi, non aspernati sint, &c.... ut lavacri 
vitalis et salutaris baptismi gratiam consequerentur.” Cypr. Ep. 73. Ad Jubaian. 
ed. Fell. pt. 2. p. 199. 

3 “Quorum sententiam et religiosam, et legitimam, et salutarem, fidei et 
Keclesize Catholicee congruentem, nos etiam secuti sumus.” Cypr. Ep. 71. Ad 
Quintum. ed. Fell. pt. 2. p. 196. 
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“ to the heretics, if afterwards acknowledging their offence, and 
“rejecting their error, they return to the truth and their 
“ mother (matricem), it is sufficient to lay hands upon them 
“ for repentance.” ! 

Such, also, is the testimony of every one of the eighty-seven 
bishops convened on this matter by Cyprian, in the third 
Carthaginian synod. They one and all declare, that the baptisin 
of heretics is altogether null and void; and that, not as men 
laying down any new rule onthe subject, but merely as 
witnesses to what had been a principle of the Christian faith 


e. The testimonies of these bishops were 


from the beginnin 
given by each separately, and are still to be seen in the works 
of Cyprian. * 

The same testimony is borne by Dionysius of Alexandria, 
the contemporary of Cyprian, who, writing on this subject, 
says,—‘I have learnt this also, that it is not the case, that 
“ now at this time the Africans only have troduced this, [as 
“ some appear to have represented that it was,] but that dong ago 
“ this opinion was maintained by the bishops before us, in the most 
“ nopulous churches (or, assemblies |, and the synods of the brethren 
“ at Iconium and Synada, and in many places, whose determina- 
“ tions I cannot allow myself to subvert, and throw them into 
“ strife and contention; for it is said, Thou shalt not remove 
“ thy neighbour’s landmarks which thy fathers have set.’”* 

And lastly, Firmilian, who was Bishop of Cesarea in Cappa- 


1 «Et dicunt, se in hoe veterem consuetudinem sequi; quando apud veteres 
heereseos et schismatum prima adhuc fuerint initia, ut hi illie essent, qui de 
Scclesia recedebant, et hic baptizati prius fuerant : quos tune tamen ad Ecclesiam 
revertentes, et poenitentiam agentes, necesse non erat baptizare. Quod nos quoque 
hodie observamus, ut quos constet hic baptizatos esse, et a nobis ad hereticos 
transisse, si postmodum, peccato suo cognito, et errore digesto, ad veritatem et 
matricem redeat [redeant], satis sit in penitentiam manum imponere.”” CyPrR. 
Ep. 71. Ad Quintum. ed. Fell. pt. 2. p. 194. 

2 See Concil. Carthagin. De baptiz. heret.; inter Op. Cypriani, ed. Fell. pt. 1. 
p. 229 et seq. 
t 3 Μεμάθηκα καὶ τοῦτο, ὅτι μὴ viv of ev ᾿Αφρικῇ μόνον τοῦτο παρεισήγαγον, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ πρὸ πολλοῦ κατὰ τοὺς πρὸ ἡμῶν ἐπισκόπους, ἐν ταῖς πολυανθρωποτάταις 
ἐκκλησίαις, καὶ ταῖς συνόδοις τῶν ἀδελφῶν, ἐν ᾿Ικονίῳ καὶ Συνάδοις, καὶ παρὰ πολλοῖς 
τοῦτο ἔδοξεν: ὧν τὰς βουλὰς ἀνατρέπων, εἰς ἔριν καὶ φιλονεικίαν αὐτοὺς ἐμβαλεῖν 
οὐχ᾽ ὑπομένω. Οὐ γὰρ μετακινήσεις, φησὶν, ὅρια τοῦ πλησίον σου, ἃ ἔθεντο οἱ πα- 
τέρες σου. Evses. Hist. Eccl. lib. vii. c. 7. ed. Reading. p. 328. 
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docia, still more plainly says,—‘“ We to truth yoin also custom, 
“and to the custom of the Romans oppose custom, but the 
“ eustom of truth; holding this to have been from the begin- 
“ ning which was delivered by Christ and by the Apostle. Nor 
“do we recollect, that this had any beginning with us, since it was 
«always observed here, that we should acknowledge but one 
« Church of God, and that we should reckon that only to be 
“holy baptism which was of the holy Church.”! And in this 
he speaks, not as an individual, but as representing the senti- 
ments of a synod of bishops from the neighbouring parts 
assembled at Iconium. ° 

So far, then, from admitting that their practice was a novelty 
in the Church, they stoutly maintained the antiquity of the 
custom. And certainly Tertullian was on their side of the 
question, for, in his Treatise on baptism, written before his 
departure from the Church, he says, that the heretics, “ with- 
out doubt, have not” baptism ;? upon which the learned Pame- 
lius remarks, that it is impossible to deny, (negare non possumus,) 
that he was of the same opinion as Cyprian, and that perhaps 
his Greck treatise on baptism in which this opinion was more 
fully stated was on that account suppressed ; a plain confession of 
his opinion of the mode in which the writings of the Primitive 
Church were dealt with by the dominant parties of after times.* 

And such also appears to have been the opinion of Clement 
of Alexandria. ° 

So that our own learned Bishop Fell says, that “it is suffi- 


1 “Ceterum nos veritati et consuetudinem jungimus, et consuetudini Romano- 
rum consuetudinem, sed veritatis, opponimus; ab initio hoc tenentes, quod a 
Christo et ab Apostolo traditum est. Nec meminimus, hoe apud nos aliquando 
ccepisse, cum semper istic observatum sit, ut non nisi unam Dei Ecclesiam nosse- 
mus, et sanctum baptisma non nisi sanctee Ecclesie computaremus.” FIRMIL. ad 
Cypr.—Inter Cypr. Ep. 75. ed. Fell. pt. 2. p. 226. 

2 “ Plurimi simul convenientes in Iconio diligentissime tractavimus; et confir- 
mavimus repudiandum esse omne omnino baptisma, quod sit extra Ecclesiam 
constitutum.” Ib. p. 226. 

5. “Quem [i. e. baptismum] quum rite non habeant, sine dubio non habent ; 
nee capit numerari, quod non habetur ; ita nee possunt accipere, quia non habent.” 
TERTULL. De bapt. ὁ. 15. Op. ed. 1664. p. 230. 

* Vide PAMEL, Annot. in Tertull. p. 650. ed. Col. Agripp. 1617. 

ὁ CLEM. ALEX. Strom. lib.i. § 19. p. 875. ed. Potter. (p. 317. ed. Sylburg.) 
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ciently evident, that Cyprian’s view was of old maintained 
throughout the African churches and those of the Kast.” ! 

But says Mr. Newman, “Cyprian did not profess any Apo- 
stolical tradition on his side.” (p. 204.) No doubt he did not as 
far as their ornaw tradition was concerned ; and the question is, 
whether he did not herein show more sense and Judgment than 
those who did make a claim which they could not substantiate. 
“The Roman Church,” says Mr. Newman, “rested her doctrine 
simply on Apostolical tradition,” 1. ec. what she chose to call 
so, being at most a supposed correct report of it by others ; 
“© which,” he adds, “ by itself might fairly be taken as a sufficient 
witness in such a point.” No doubt the Roman Chureh is under 
ereat obligations to Mr. Newman for his favourable judgment 
of their reports of “ Apostolical tradition ;? and on the same 
ground he may add to these  Apostolical traditions” the wor- 
ship of images, which Pope Adrian declared to the Second Nicene 
Council that the Church of Rome had received by tradition from 
St. Peter But Cyprian thought differently, and therefore ven- 
tures to ask how this claim can be verified. Whence, saith he, 
is this tradition? Does it come from Seripture ? For God tells 
us to do that which is written.’ And he adds observations to 
which I shall have hereafter to call the attention of the reader, 
showing that he held, that the Scripture only could certify us 
assuredly of what the Apostles had delivered ; and that what 
they had there delivered was (as he considered) opposed to the 
practice defended by Stephen. 

And Firmilian still more plainly ridicules this pretence of 
“ Apostolical tradition.” “That those,” he says, “ who are at 
“ Rome do not in all things observe those things which were 
“ delivered from the beginning, and in vain pretend the authority 
“ of the Apostles, any one may know from hence, that he may 
“ see, that there are among them some differences respecting the 


1 “ Satis constat, et apud ipsum Valesium est in confesso, sententiam illam per 
Africanas ut et Orientis Ecclesias olim receptam.” FELL. not. in Epist. Firmil. 
ap. Cypr. Op. pt. 2. p. 218. 

? I need hardly remind the reader of the result to which these views of Mr. 
Newmar-have led him since the first edition of this work was published. 

3 “Unde est ἰδία traditio,” &e. Cypr. Ep. 74. Ad. Pomp. ed. Fell. pt. 2. p. 211. 
See the passage fully quoted ch. 10 below. 
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“ celebration of Naster, and respecting many other ordinances of 
« divine worship, and that all things are not alike observed there 
“ as are observed at Jerusalem.”! 

The difference, then, between the two parties is Just this; 
that Stephen, in the true Romish spirit, boldly says, The cus- 
tom which we observe was laid down by the Apostles in their 
oral teaching, and therefore ought to be observed ; just as his 
successor Adrian said to the Second Nicene Council respecting 
the worship of images ; while Cyprian and his party, while they 
maintain that the argument from antiquity 1s, as far as 10 goes, 
in favour of their practice, ground its claim to Apostolicity upon 
Scripture as the chief and necessary and only sure evidence. And 
having both those witnesses (as they supposed) with them, they 
willingly leave Stephen and his party to boast of their know- 
ledge of the oral traditions of the Apostles, and Firmilian in 
particular tells him, it is vain for him to pretend to it. 

A more full and clear testimony (I would observe by the way) 
in favour of the view for which we contend, than is here pre- 
sented to us in the remarks of Cyprian and Firmilian, can hardly 
be conceived. 

But say our opponents ;—True, but this shows how the adop- 
tion of such a view leads to error, for Cyprian was here in the 
wrong.” 

Now, in replying to this, I will not stop to remark upon the 
invalidity of this argument to decide between the principles 
upon which each acted, but I pass on to ask this question,— Was 
Stephen right? If not, then is the argument of our opponents 
from this case in favowr of their view completely overthrown ; 
aye, and an additional reason afforded us for discrediting such 
claims as that made by Stephen. The Apostles, said Stephen 
and the Church of Rome of his day, ordered, that from whatever 
heresy any one should come over to the Church, such a convert 


* “Kos autem qui Rome sunt non ea in omnibus observare que sunt ab origine 
tradita, et frustra Apostolorum auctoritatem pratendere, scire quis etiam inde 
potest, quod circa celebrandos dies pasche, et circa multa alia divine rei sacra- 
menta, videat esse apud illos aliquas diversitates, nec observari illic omnia sequaliter, 
quee Hierosolymis observantur.” Frrury. Ep. ad Cypr.—Int. Cypr. Ep. 75. ed. 
Fell. pt. 2. p. 220. 

7 See Newman’s Lectures on Romanism, &c. p. 205. 
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should not be baptized, but only have hands laid upon him. But 
what said the most eminent Councils and Fathers on this sub- 
ject afterwards? “ As to those that become Paulianists,” saith 
the Council of Nice, “and afterwards betake themselves to the 
“ Catholic Church, it has already been decreed, that they be by 
“ all means re-baptized.”’ ! 
of the Phrygians,’ 
¢ 


“They that turn from the heresy 
? saith the Council of Laodicea, “ are with 
‘great care to be catechised and baptized by the bishops and 
“ priests of the church, though they were among their clergy, 
“ and were reckoned of the first rank among them.’ “ Those,” 
saith the Council of Constantinople, “who from among the heretics 
“ betake themselves to orthodoxy and to the party of the saved, 
“ we receive according to the order and custom subjomed ; viz. 
“we receive the Arians, Macedomians, &c., anathematizing all 
“heresy .... . and having anointed them with the sacred 
“ oitment we seal them, &e. . . . . The Eunomians, who are 
“ baptized only with one immersion, and the Montanists, who 
“ are here called Phrygians, and the Sabellians, who maintam 
‘the Father and Son to be the same... . and all other 
“ heretics, for there are many of them here... . all those of 
“ them who are willing to betake themselves to orthodoxy, we 
“ reecive as we do the Greeks . . . we make them continue a 
“ Jong time in the Church and hear the Scriptures, and then 
“ we baptize them.”® 

Similar directions are given in the 95th canon of the Qui- 
nisext Council, (or the Trullan canons,) the 8th canon of the 
Second Nicene Council, the 47th of the Apostolical canons, 
and the Ist and 47th of the canons of Basil. The opinion of 
Basil,* indeed, is almost wholly in favour of the view taken by 
Cyprian and Firmilian, whom he mentions by name in his first 
canon, and apparently as approving thew determinations even 
with respect to those baptized by schismatics, though, as the 

1 Περὶ τῶν Παυλιανισάντων, εἶτα προσφυγόντων τῇ καθολικῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, ὅρος 
ἐκτέθειται, ἀναβαπτίζεσθαι αὐτοὺς ἐξάπαντος. CONCIL. Nic. Can. 19. Biblioth. Jur. 
Can. Vet. ed. Voell. et Justell. tom. i. p. 34; or, in any edition of the Councils. 

2 Conciz. Laop. Can. 8. Ib. p. 50; or, in any edition of the Councils. 

3 Concrz. ConsTANTINOP. I. Can. 7. Ib. p. 58; or, inany edition of the Councils. 


4 See Bast. 2:5. Ep. ad Amphiloch. Ep. 188. Op. tom. iii. pp. 268—70, and 
Ep. 199. ib. pp. 296, 7. 
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custom was different in different places, he holds it best, that 
the custom of the place should be followed. And as to those 
baptized by heretics, he expressly says, “It has seemed good to 
“the antients from the beginning, altogether to reject the bap- 
 tism of heretics.’’} 

And Athanasius pronounces even the baptism of the Arians 
as well as that of the Manichees, the Phrygians, and the 
Samosatenians to be “altogether useless and unprofitable.” 
While the notion of Augustine (and which has been very pre- 
valent in the Western Church since his time) seems to have 
been, that the baptism of heretics was not valid if not performed 
in the name of the Three Persons of the Trinity, but that if so 
performed, it was valid, whatever sentiments they might hold.* 

What now becomes of Stephen’s “ Apostolical tradition,” 
which, Mr. Newman tells us, ‘“‘might by itself fairly be taken 
as a sufficient witness in such a point ?” 

Our learned Bishop Fell deduces a far different inference from 
this case. He says,—“ How easy a thing and open to all is 
“the pretext of Apostolical tradition, is sufficiently apparent 
“ from this very controversy of the baptism of heretics ; for the 
“advocates of each side, Stephen and Firmilan, both claimed 
“at with equal confidence as in their own favour.”’* 

And yet this very case is brought by our opponents as a 
proof of the safety of being guided by “ Apostolical tradition,” 
i.e. some Patristical report of it. 

Be it observed, also, that Augustine, though he maintains 
that the custom he followed was derived from Apostolical tradi- 
tion, maintaims this upon grounds that are not trustworthy, and 
is evidently conscious, that his cause needed better support. 
For he affirms this on two grounds, one, that it was a custom 

1 Έδοξε τοῖς ἐὲ ἀρχῆς, τὸ μὲν τῶν αἱρετικῶν [i. ο. βάπτισμα) παντελῶς ἄθε- 
τῆσαι. Basin. Cas. Ib. p. 269. 

* Παντελῶς κενὸν καὶ ἀλυσιτελὲς. ATHANAS. Orat. 2. conty. Arian. § 42. Op. 


tom. i. p. 510. ed. Ben. And see § 43, ib. pp. 510, 11. 

5. Aveust. Cont. litt. Petil. lib. ii, § 57. Op. tom. ix. col. 236. De unic. bapt. 
c. 3. ib. col. 529. 

4 “Quam obvia et exposita omnibus res sit traditionis Apostolic praetextus, ex 
hac ipsa baptismi heereticorum controversia satis apparet, quam utriusque partis 
patroni, Stephanus et Firmilianus, pari fiducia sibi arrogabant.” FELL, not. in 
Kp. Firmil. inter Cypr. Op. pt. 2. p. 219. 
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maintained by the Universal Church,! which is abundantly dis- 
proved by the facts and statements referred to above ; the other, 
that a custom the institution of which could not be traced to 
those who came after the Apostles ought to be considered 
Apostolical,” on which evidence of Apostolicity (not to say that 
it was just as applicable to the practice of Cyprian and his 
party, if we may believe them, as to the opposite practice) 
Bishop Taylor justly remarks in the /as¢ work he wrote, “ which 
“in plain meaning is this, we find a custom in the Church, and 
“ we know not whence it comes, and it is so in this as in many 
“ other things, and therefore, let us think the best, and believe 
“it caine by tradition from the Apostles ;?* and again further 
on ;—“which kind of rule is something like what a witty 
“ gentleman said of an old man and an old woman in Ireland, 
“that if they should agree to say that they were Adam and 
“ Eve, no man living could disprove them .. . This rule is 
“but a precarious pitiful presumption, since every antient 
“custom that any succeeding age hath a mind to continue, 
“may for the credit of it and the ignorance of the original, 
“like new upstart gentlemen, be entitled to an honourable 
“house. ‘ Every one believes the commandments of his ances- 
“tors to be traditions apostolical,’ said St. Jerome; and that 
“ these came in by private authority, and yet obtained a public 
“name, we have competent warranty from Tertullian. (De cor. 
ri, @4,)""* 

In another part of the same work,* Augustine has put these 
two requisites together, as forming jointly a sufficient proof of 
Apostolical tradition ; in which case the argument for the Apos- 
tolicity of the custom in question drops at once, from the want of 
universality in the practice. 

Nor does Augustine, while in his controversial zeal against 

1 Avaust. De bapt. contr. Donat. lib. v. ο. 31. Op. tom. ix. col. 156. 

2 “Tlla consuetudo quam etiam tune [i. e. tempore Cypriani} homines sursum 
versus respicientes non videbant a posterioribus institutam, recte ab Apostolis 
tradita creditur.’” AuGust. De bapt. contr. Don. lib. iv. c. 6. Op. tom. ix. col. 126. 

3 Dissuasive from Popery, Pt. 2. § 3. Works, vol. x. p. 433. 

4. Dissuasive from Popery, Pt. 2. § 3. Works, x. 445. 

5 “ Quod universa tenet Ecclesia, nec conciliis institutum sed semper retentum 


est, non nisi auctoritate apostolica traditum rectissime creditur.” AUGUST. De 
bapt. contr. Don. lib. iv. c. 24. Op. tom. ix. col. 140. 
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the Donatists he opposes the sentiments of Cyprian, and espouses 
the cause of his opponent Stephen, seem to remember, that his 
own view was not the same as that of Stephen, and therefore 
that he must either give up Stephen too, or the apostolicity of 
his own practice ; and certainly the apostolicity of his own prac- 
tice was not only destitute of proof but against evidence. 

It is manifest, also, that Augustine himself felt the necessity 
of supporting his cause by some better proofs, and by showing 
that Scripture was on his side. “ Lest,” saith he, “I should 
“seem to treat the matter with human arguments, since the 
“ obscurity of this question drove great men, in former times of 
the Chureh, before the schism of Donatus, and men endued 
with much Christian charity, episcopal Fathers, to differ from 
one another, &c. ... . L produce from the Gospel certain 
proofs, by which, the Lord helping me, I prove how rightly 
and truly, according to the Divine will, it has been or- 
dained,” &c.! 

And so it appeared to Bishop Taylor, who, after the observa- 
tions quoted above, adds, ‘ But it seems himself was not sure, 
“that so little a foundation could carry so big a weight ; he 
“ therefore plainly hath recourse to Scripture im this question : 
“ «Whether is more pernicious, not to be baptized, or to be 
“ vebaptized, is hard to judge ; nevertheless, having recourse to 
“the standard of our Lord, where the monuments of this are 
‘not estimated by human sense but by Divine authority, 1 
“find concerning each of them the sentence of our Lord,’ 


“ (Contr. Don. lib. iv. c. 14, &e., 17 and 24) to wit in the 
ἘΠ Seriptures.’’* 
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And this reference to Scripture-proof is repeated in many 
other parts of the same treatise. 


Are we to be told, then, that Cyprian erred, because he rested 
upon the authority of Scripture ? 


There is one more remark, also, which the consideration of 


* “Jam enim ne videar humanis argumentis id agere, quoniam questionis 
hujus obscuritas, prioribus Ecclesie temporibus, ante schisma Donati, magnos viros 
et magna,caritate preeditos patres episcopos ita inter se compulit salva pace dis- 
ceptare, &c....ex Evangelio profero certa documenta, quibus, Domino adjuvante, 
demonstro, quam recte placuerit et vere secundum Deum,” &e. Av@uST. De bapt. 
contr. Donat. lib. i. ὁ. 7. Op. tom. ix. col. 84. 

* Dissuasive from Popery, Pt. 2. ὃ 8. Works, vol. x. p. 434. 
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this case suggests, viz. how little we can trust the reports given 
by many of the Fathers with respect to such matters. For in 
the case before us, we are told by Eusebius, that Cyprian was 
the first, of those who lived in his time, to introduce the practice 
he followed.!. Nor are the statements of Augustine free from 
similar error”. But the Monk of Lerins has, as usual, settled 
everything without hesitation to his own liking, and thus fwith- 
fully chronicles this matter. “This,” saith he, “hath ever 
“ been usual in the Church, that the more religions a man hath 
“Deen, the more readily hath he always resisted novel inven- 
“tions; examples whereof everywhere are plentiful, but for 
“ brevity’s sake 1 will only make choice of some one, which 
shall be taken from the Apostolic See, by which all men may 
see most plainly with what foree always, what zeal, what 
** endeavour, the blessed Succession of the blessed Apostles have 
“defended the integrity of that religion which they once 
received. Therefore, in times past, Agrippinus, of venerable 
memory, bishop of Carthage, the first of all mortal men, 
maintained this assertion against the divine Scripture, against 
“ the rule of the Universal Church, AGAINST THE MIND OF ALL 
“THE PRIESTS OF HIS TIME, AGAINST THE CUSTOM AND TRADI- 
“ TION OF HIS FOREFATHERS, that rebaptization was to be prac- 
tised. Which presumption of his procured so great hurt to 
“the Church, that not only it gave all heretics a pattern of 
“sacrilege, but also ministered occasion of error to some 
* Catholics. When, therefore, EVERYWHERE ALL MEN exclaimed 
“ against the novelty of the doctrine, and all priests in all places, 
* each one according to his zeal did oppose, then Pope Stephen, 
“ of blessed memory, bishop of the Apostolic See, resisted, in 
“ common indeed with the rest of his fellow-bishops, but yet 
“ more than the rest, thinking it, as I suppose, reason so much 
“to excel all other in devotion towards the faith, as he was 
“ superior to them in authority of place. To conclude, in his 
“ Epistle, which then was sent to Africa, he decreed the same 


1 Πρῶτος τῶν τότε Κυπριανὸς, τῆς κατὰ Καρχηδόνα παροικίας ποιμὴν, dvd ἄλλως 
ἢ διὰ λουτροῦ πρότερον τῆς πλάνης ἀποκαθηραμένους προσίεσθαι δεῖν ἡγεῖτο. EUSEB. 
Hist. Eccl. lib. vii. ο. 8. ed. Reading. p. 323. 

2 Vide Avaust. De bapt. contr. Donat. lib, iv. c. 6. Op, tom. ix. col. 126. 
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“in these words; That nothing was to be innovated, but that 
“ which came by tradition ought to be observed. For that 
“holy and prudent man knew well, that the nature of piety 
“ could admit nothing else, but only to deliver to our children 
all things with the same fidelity with which we received them 
“ of our forefathers, and that we ought to follow religion 
“ whither it doth lead us, and not to lead religion whither it 
“pleases us; and that it is proper to Christian modesty and 
“ oravity not to leave unto posterity our own inventions, but to 
“keep that which our predecessors left us. What, therefore, 
“was the end of that whole business? What but that which 
“is common and usual, to wit, antiquity was retained, novelty 
“exploded. But perhaps that very invention of novelty lacked 
“ patrons and defenders? To which I say, on the contrary, 
“ that it had such pregnant wits, such flow of eloquence, such 
“ number of defenders, such show of truth, such testimonies of 
“ divine Scripture, but understood evidently after a new and 
“ naughty fashion, that all that conspiracy and schism should 
“have seemed unto me invincible, had not the sole cause of 
“such turmoil, THE VERY PROFESSION ITSELF OF NOVELTY, 50 
“ taken in hand, so defended, so recommended, left it without 
“ support. To conclude, what force had the council or decree of 
“ Africa? By God’s providence none, but all was abolished, 
“ disannulled, abrogated, as dreams, as fables, as superfluous. 
“ And, O strange change of the world! the authors of that 
“ opinion are judged to be Catholics, but the followers of the 
“same heretics; the masters discharged, the scholars con- 
“ demned ; the writers of those books shall be children of the 
“ kingdom, but hell shall receive their maintainers. For who is 
“so mad as to doubt, but that that light of all saints, bishops 
“and martyrs, the most blessed Cyprian, with the rest of his 
“ companions, shall reign with Christ for ever? And contrari- 
“wise, who is so wicked to deny, that the Donatists, and such 
“other pests, which vaunt that they do practise rebaptization 


“by the authority of that Council, shall burn for ever with the 
© devil 7771 


* Vince. Lr. Commonit. § 6. I give it in the translation lately published at 
Oxford. 
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[ leave this passage to the reader’s reflections, only remarking, 
that we have here very sufficient evidence how far this writer 
is to be trusted in his accounts, and also an exemplification of 
what his phrase “ all men everywhere” practically means. 

The excuse of ignorance may be his; for, as Basil tells us, 
the Western Church often neither knew the true state of affairs 
in the Eastern, nor went the way to learn it;! but this is but 
a poor apology for one who professes to know what “ everybody 
always everywhere ” thought about the matter, and to ground 
his determinations thereon ; and, indeed, cannot, after all, fully 
account for the statements he has here made; which, I sup- 
pose, no candid mind can read but with disgust. 

(4) Even in points in which it meght have been expected 
that tradition’? would have preserved the truth for at least 
some time, we find it fail. 

Thus, as to the duration of our Lord’s public ministry, we 
are told by Clement of Alexandria, that he preached only one 
year, and by Origen that he preached a year and a few months.’ 
Irenzeus, on the other hand, shows how contrary this notion 
is to the testimony of the Gospels themselves, but with equal 
error asserts, that our Lord was forty or fifty years old at the 
time of his death, for which he refers to Scripture, and fra- 

g, that all the elders who had been acquainted 
with St. John in Asia, testified, that he had delivered this to 
them; some of whom had seen other Apostles, and heard the 
same account from them.’ I do not understand, therefore, 
what Mr. Newman can mean, when he tells us, that this state- 
ment of [renzeus is one of the things which “ improperly go by 


dition, asserting 


1 Οὔτε ἴσασι τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν τὴν ἀλήθειαν, οὔτε Thy ὁδὸν BC hs ἂν μανθάνοιεν 
καταδέχονται. Basit. Ep. 239. ad Euseb.—Op. tom. iii. p. 368. ed. Ben. 

3 Ἐνιαυτὸν μόνον. CLEM. ALEX. Strom. lib. i. Op. ed. Potter. p. 407. And see 
other similar testimonies in the note of Potter on this place. 

3 ᾿Ἐνιαυτὸν που καὶ μῆνας ὀλίγους ἐδίδαξεν. OrniG. Philocal. c. 1. In his 
Commentary on Luke iv. he makes the time one year. See Potter’s note on the 
above passage of Clemens Alex. p. 407. 

4 Tren. Adv. her. lib. ii. c. 22. ed. Mass. p. 148. (c. 39. ed. Grab. p. 161.) 

5 Πάντες of πρεσβύτεροι μαρτυροῦσιν, of κατὰ Thy ᾿Ασίαν ᾿Ιωάννῃ τῷ τοῦ Κυρίου 
μαθητῇ συμβεβληκότες, παραδεδωκέναι ταῦτα τὸν ᾿Ιωάννην. Παρέμεινε γὰρ αὐτοῖς 
μέχρι τῶν Τραϊανοῦ χρόνων. Quidam autem corum non solum Joannem sed et 
alios Avostolos viderunt, et hee eadem ab ipsis audierunt, et testantur de hujus- 
modi relatione. Lp. ib. The Greek is preserved by Evses. Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. ¢. 23. 
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the name of traditions,” and “ make out no claim to be considered 
Apostolical.”? } 

And were we to proceed to a general review of the rites and 
customs of the Church, we should find many instances of claims 
made by various Fathers to the sanction of Apostolical tradition 
for rites and customs which no one in the present day would 
affirm were ordained by the Apostles ; as, for instance, the trine 
immersion in baptism, which Athanasius, Jerome, Augustine, 
and Ambrose, all call an Apostolical tradition.’ 

So that even in matters of fact, and ecclesiastical rites and 
ordinances, we find the Fathers that remain to us very insufli- 
client witnesses to assure us of what is or is not an Apostolical 
tradition. A foriiori, then, is their testimony insufficient in 
doctrinal points, where the liability to misapprehension and 
mistake is so much greater. 

There is one remark, however, which I would here make to 
prevent being misunderstood, viz. that 1 am not here ques- 
tioning the competency or fidelity of the Fathers as witnesses 
to those facts and practices of which they were themsclves 
cognizant ; or the value of their testimony in such matters. 
thus, for instance, their testimony to Episcopacy, infant bap- 
tism and the observance of the Lord’s day, as usages in force in 
taeir time, is invaluable, as giving us an important confirmation 
of the correctness of our interpretation of those passages of Scrip- 
ture from which we infer the apostolicity of those usages. 

But that we have any Patristical testimony which of itself is 
sufficient to assure us, what was the oral teaching of the Apostles, 
either in a matter of doctrine or practice, we altogether deny.° 

1 NewMan’s Lect. on Romanism, &c. p. 203. 

2 Another instance may be seen in EprpHan. Her. 28. § 6. tom. 1. p. 114; on 
which see the remarks of ὙΝΉΤΤΒΥ in his Comm. on 1 Cor. xv. 29. 

3 The degree of deference due tothe rites and customs of the Primitive Church 
is a question which it would be out of place to discuss here; but I would observe, 
that the remarks made above must not be taken as denying that they have a claim 
upon our respect and regard. Of him who claims more than this in their behalf 
T would ask, how it is, that ail parties have for ages given up many that were 
esteemed of necessary observation in the Primitive Church, as, for instance, 
standing at public prayers on Sundays, and from Easter to Whitsuntide, ordered 
by the Council of Nice, of the non-observance of which Tertullian says, nefas duci- 
mus. (De Cor. ¢. 3.) But on this subject we shall have to speak more at large 
hereafter. (See chapt. 8.) 


πὸ 
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When taunted therefore, as our opponents sometimes seem 
inclined to taunt us, with despising “ Apostolical traditions,” we 
say with their own chosen witness, Bishop Patrick, ‘This is a 
“ downright calumny ; for we have ever owned, that dpostolical 
“ traditions, ff we knew where to find them in any place but the 
“ Bible, are to be received and followed, if delivered by them as 
“of necessary obligation. Bur WE bo LIKEWISE SAY, THAT WE 
“ KNOW NO SUCH TRADITIONS.”! 


Moreover, as the sanction of Apostolical tradition was thus 
groundlessly pleaded by some of the Fathers in favour of various 
points, so also is their testimony not fully to be depended upon, 
when they claim, as they not untrequently do, the sanction of 
the Church. 

We have already seen, in a former page, how Origen’s predi- 
lections influenced him in this respect, and that, according to 
Jerome, he made his own fancies mysteries of the Church’ 

And the reader of the Fathers will find this to be constantly 
the case. Their own views are often unhesitatingly stamped by 
them with the authority of “the Church,” when to impartial 
observers it 15 evident, that such a claim is wholly unfounded. 

Thus, Jerome, in more than one place,* maintains it to be the 
doctrine of the Church, that the souls of infants are created by 
God, and transfused into them before their birth; and he is 
exceedingly indignant at Rutinus for venturing to express a doubt 


1 Parrick’s Answer to Touchst. p. 27. 

2 See p. 221 above. 

8 “Cain et Abel, primi ex primis hominibus, unde habuere animas? Omne 
deinceps humanum genus quibus animarum censetur exordiis ? Utrum ex traduce 
juxta bruta animalia, ut, quomodo corpus ex corpore, sic anima generetur ex 
anima? An rationabiles creature desiderio corporum paulatim ad terram de- 
lapse, novissime etiam humanis illigate corporibus sint ? An certe, quod eccle- 
siasticum est, secundum eloquia Salvatoris, Pater meus usque modo operatur, ct 
ego operor; [Jo. 5. 17,7 et illud Isaiw [? Zech. xii. 1.), Qui format. spiritum 
hominis in ipso ; et in Psalmis, Qui fingit per singulos corda eorum [ Ps. xxxii. 15}, 
quotidie Deus fabricatur animas.” Hieron. Ad Pammach, ady. error. Joh. 
Hierosol. ὃ 22. Op. tom. ii. ο. 427. ed. Vall. Ven. (tom. iv. p. 2. col. 318. ed. Ben.) 
—“Queris a me, quid ipse de animabus sentiam ; ut cum professus fuero, statim 
invadas. Et si dixero i//ud ecclesiasticum, Quotidie Deus operatur animas, et 
in corpore eas mittit nascentium, illico magistri tendiculas proferas, et, Ubi est 
justitia Dei, ut de adulterio incwstuque nascentibus animas largiatur ?” HTERON. 
Adv. Rufin. lib. iii. § 28. Op. tom. ii. c. 557, ed. Vall. Ven. (tom. iv. p. 2. col. 464. 
ed. Ben.) 
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on the matter, and to say that though he had read much on the 
subject on all sides, he still felt ignorant as to the origin of the 
soul. “ Do you wonder,” saith he, “that the reproaches of the 
* brethren are raised against you, when you declare that you 
“are ignorant of that which the churches of Christ profess to 
“know ?”! And what makes this more remarkable is, that he 
admits elsewhere, that Tertullian, Apollinaris, and the greatest 
part of the Western ecclesiastics maintained, that the soul was 
ex traduce.” 

The same assertion, however, was made by Theodoret and by 
Gennadius. 

Thus, Theodoret says,—“ The Church. .. . believing the Divine 
“ Scripture, affirms, that the soul is created together with the 
“body, not having its origin from man, but brought into 
“ existence after the formation of the body by the will of the 
τ Creator.’ 

And Gennadius reckons it among the doctrines of the Church, 
that the souls of men are not derived from their parents, but 
that the body only is thus propagated, and that after the forma- 
tion of the body the soul is created by God and infused into it 
before the birth.4 


1 « Miraris, si contra te fratrum scandala concitentur, quum id nescire te jures, 

quod Christi Ecclesia se nosse fateantur?” Hurgron. Adv. Rufin. lib. ii. § 10. 
Op. tom. ii. 6. 500. ed. Vall. Ven. (tom. iv. p. 2 col. 399. ed. Ben.) 
2 “Super anime statu memini vestre questiuncule, immo maxime ecclesias- 
ticee questionis, Utrum lapsa de coelo sit, ut Pythagoras philosophus, omnesque 
Platonici et Origenes putant, an a propria Dei substantia, ut Stoici Manichzeus et 
Hispana Priscilliani heeresis suspicantur ; an in thesauro habeantur Dei olim con- 
dite, ut quidam ecclesiastici stulta persuasione confidunt ; an quotidie a Deo fiant, 
et mittantur in corpora, secundum illud quod in Evangelio scriptum est, ‘ Pater 
meus usque modo operatur, et ego operor ;’ an certe ex traduce, ut Tertullianus, 
Apollinaris, et maxima pars Occidentalium autumant; ut quomodo corpus ex 
corpore, sic anima nascatur ex anima, et simili cum brutis animantibus conditione 
subsistat. Super quo quid mihi videretur, in opusculis contra Rufinum scripsisse 
me novi,” &e. HiERoN. Ep. ad Marcell. et Anapsych. Ep. 126. ed. Vall. Ven.—Inter 
August. Ep. 165. Op. August. tom. ii. col. 582. 

85. Ἢ δὲ Ἐκκλησία... .. τῇ θείᾳ πειθομένη γραφῇ λέγει, τὴν ψυχὴν συνδημιουρ- 
γεῖσθαι τῷ σώματι, οὐκ ἐκ τῆς ὕλης τοῦ σπέρματος ἔχουσαν τῆς δημιουργίας τὰς 
ἀφορμὰς, ἀλλὰ τῇ βουλήσει τοῦ Ποιητοῦ μετὰ τὴν τοῦ σώματος συνισταμένην 
διάπλασιν. 'THEODORET. Heret. Fab. lib. ν. c. 9. Op. tom. iv. pp. 413, 14. ed. 
Schulze. 

* « Animas hominum non esse ab initio inter ceteras intellectuales naturas nec 
simul creatas, sicut Origenes fingit ; neque cum corporibus per coitum seminatas 


a ... “Ὃ 
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But that this claim to the sanction of the Church for this doc- 
trine was wholly unfounded, we have abundant proof. For 
Origen expressly tells us, as we have already seen,! that with 
respect to the origin of the soul there was no clear testimony 
preserved in the Church. This also clearly follows from the 
words of Jerome himself in the last of the passages we have 
quoted from him above. 

Augustine openly professes, that he could not make up his 
mind in the matter ;> and he 15 evidently disinclined to the re- 
ception of the opinion advocated by Jerome, since in his letter to 
him, adverting to the passages we have quoted from him above, 
he asks him, how his opinion can be reconciled with the doctrine 
of original sin ;* and in his last work (The Retractations) he 
repeats the expression of his doubt in the matter, remarking 
that “with respect to the origin of the soul, how it becomes 
“ united to the body, whether it springs from that one which 
“ was first created, when man was made a living soul, or whether 
“the souls of all are created alike, neither did I then [1.e. when 
“he wrote his book “ Contra Academicos”] know, nor do I yet 
“know.’* And again, alluding to his letter of inquiry on the 
subject to Jerome, he tells us, that Jerome replied, that he had 
not leisure to answer it, which had induced him not to publish 
his letter to Jerome until after Jerome’s death, but that he then 
published the letter “ for this purpose, that the reader might be 
“ admonished, either not fo inquire at all how the soul was given 
“to those who were born, or at any rate to admit, on a most 


sicut Luciferiani et Cyrillus et aliqui Latinorum prasumtores affirmant, quasi 
naturz consequentiam servantes. Sed dicimus creationem anime solum Crea- 
torem omnium nosse, et corpus tantum per conjugti copulain seminart, Dei vero 
judicio coagulari in vulva et compingi atque formari, ac formato jam corpore 
animam creart et infundi, ut vivat in utero homo ex anima constans et corpore, 
et egrediatur vivus ex utero plenus humana substantia.” GENNAD. De eccles. dog- 
mat. ὁ. 14.—Inter Op. August. tom. viii. app. col. 77. 

1 See p. 218 above. 

2 Aveust. Ep. 166. Ad Hieron. Op. tom. ii. col. 583 et seq.; and Ep. 190. 
Ad Optat. ib. col. 700 et seq. 

3 Avaust. Ep. 166. Ad Hieron. § 10. Op. tom. ii. col. 587. 

4 “Quod attinet ad ejus [i. e. animi] originem, qua fit ut sit in corpore, utrum 
de illo uno sit, qui primum creatus est, quando factus est homo in animam vivam, 
an similiter ita fiant singulis singuli, nec tune sciebam, nec adhue scio.” AUGUST. 
Retract. lib. i. c. 1. Op. tom. i. col. 4, 5. 
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“ obscure point, such a solution of the question as should not be 
“ opposed to things which are most clear, which the Catholic faith 
“ maintains concerning original sin in the indubitable damna- 
“ tion of infants unless they are regenerated in Christ.’’! 

And, lastly, this division of opmion among the Fathers on this 
point is particularly noted by Gregory the Great, and the ques- 
tion admitted to be oue which could not be determined.” 

Before I pass on, 1 would poimt the reader’s attention to a 
remark of Augustine in the passage just quoted, as another 
illustration of what we are now endeavouring to prove, viz. that 
in which he says, that it was “ the Catholic faith,” that unbap- 
tized infants were indubitably lost. Nothing can more fully 
show, how unhesitatingly the sanction of “the Church,” and 
“the Catholic faith,” was claimed by the Fathers for doctrines 
which had no pretence to such a distinction. It is here claimed 
by Augustine in a case where he is strongly accused by many 
of being hunself the father of the doctrine.® 

So again it is reckoned by Gennadius among the doctrines 
of the Church, that “nothing is to be believed to be by nature 
‘“ incorporeal and invisible, but God alone, that is, Father, Son, 
“and Holy Spirit .... Every creature 1s corporeal, the angels 
‘and all the heavenly powers are corporeal, although not of a 
“ fleshly subsistence.’* And the same is asserted by John, 


1 Ad hoe edidi, ut qui legit admoneatur aut non querere omnino quomodo 


detur anima nascentibus, aut certe de re obscurissima eam solutionem queestionis 
hujus admittere que contraria non sit apertissimis rebus, quas de originali pec- 
cato fides catholica novit in parvulis, nisi regenerentur in Christo, sine dubita- 
tione damnandis.”  AtGust. Retract. lib. ii. c. 45. Op. tom. i. col. 57. 

2 “De origine anime inter sanctos Patres requisitio non parva versata est ; sed 
utrum ipsa ab Adam descenderit, an certe singulis detur, incertum remansit ; 
eamque in hac vita insolubilem fassi sunt esse questionem. Gravis enim est 
quaestio, nee valet ab homine comprehendi; quia si de Adam substantia anima 
cum carne nascitur, cur non etiam cum carne moritur? Si vero cum carne non 
nascitur, cur in ea carne que de Adam prolata est, obligata peccatis tenetur ? 
Sed cum hoe sit incertum, illud incertum non est, quia nisi sacri baptismatis 
gratia fuerit renatus homo, omnis anima originalis peccati vinculis est obstricta.” 
Gree. Macy. Epist. lib. ix. indict. 2. Ep.52. Op. tom. ii. col. 970. ed. Par. 1705. 

3 See Jer. Taytor’s Lib. of Proph. § 8, &e. 

* “Nihil incorporeum et invisibile natura credendum, nisi solum Deum, id est, 
Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum....Creatura omnis corporea est ; angeli 
et omnes ceelestes virtutes corporex, licet non carne subsistant.” GENNAD. De 
eccles. dogmat. cc. 11, 12. Inter Op. Aug. tom. viii. app. col. 77. 
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bishop of Thessalonica, who says, “ The Catholic Church acknow- 
“ ledges them [1. 6. the angels] to be beings of an intellectual 
“ nature, not indeed altogether mcorporeal and invisible, but 
“ having bodies of a subtile texture, and airy or fiery, according 
“ to that which is written, ‘who maketh his angels spirits, his 
“‘ ministers a flame of fire.’ 1 

But this certainly was not the doctrine of the Church, for 
the contrary is distinctly maintained by Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Gregory Nyssen, and many others.” 

Thus, Chrysostom speaks of the angels as being incorporeal.® 
And Theodoret says,—‘* We know that the angels are of an 
“incorporeal nature, but they assume appearances for the 
“ benetit of the beholders.”* And again,—* Their natures are 
not seen, for they are incorporeal ;”? and after adding that they 
assume various appearances for the sake of those to whom they 
appear, he observes, “they are not however of various forms, 
“ being, as intellectual natures, incorporeal ; but, as need may re- 
“ quire, their Lord clothes them with certain forms to appear 
“in.’> And Gregory Nyssen speaks of the angels as having 
“an incorporeal nature,” ® and being “ incorporeal and imma- 
terial.” 7 

Thus, also, Gennadius reckons it as a doctrine of the Church, 
that the angels and all the heavenly powers were made when 


1 Νοεροὺς μὲν αὐτοὺς ἡ καθολικὴ ᾿Εκκλησία γινώσκει, οὐ μὴν ἀσωμάτους πάντῃ 
καὶ ἀοράτους, ὡς ὑμεῖς οἱ Ἕλληνες φατέ, λεπτοσωμάτους δὲ καὶ ἀερώδεις ἢ πυρώ- 
δεις, κατὰ τὸ γεγραμμένον: ὁ ποιῶν τοὺς ἀγγέλους αὐτοῦ πνεύματα, καὶ τοὺς λει- 
τουργοὺς αὐτοῦ πῦρ φλέγον. JOHANN. THESSALONIC. ον αι Concil, Nic. See. Act. 5. 
Concil. ed. Labb. et Cossart. Paris. 1671. tom. vii. col. 353; or, ed. Hard. Paris. 
1714. tom, iv. col. 293. 

2 See the notes of Elmenhorst on Gennadius, cc. 11, 12. ed. Hamburg. 1614. 
pp. 128—80. 

3 CurysostomM. Comment. in Gen. hom. 22. § 2. Op. tom. iv. p. 195, ed. Ben. 

4 ᾿Ασώματον δ᾽ ὕμως ἴσμεν τῶν ἀγγέλων τὴν φύσιν. σχηματίζουσι δὲ Tas ὄψεις 
πρὸς τὸ χρήσιμον τῶν ὁρώντων. THEODORET. Comment. in Dan. xii. 7. Op. tom. ii. 
p. 1298. ed. Schulze. 

5 ‘Opavra δὲ αὐτῶν οὐχ al φύσεις: ἀσώματοι γὰρ αὖται.. .. οὐ πολύμορφοι δὲ, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀσώματοι αἱ νοηταὶ φύσεις" πρὸς δὲ τὸ χρήσιμον ὃ τούτων Δεσπότης σχημα- 
τίζει τὰς θεωρίας. THEODORET. Comment. in Zech. ο. i. ver, 8—11. tom. i. 
pp. 1597, 8. See also his Quest. in Gen. q. 47. tom. i. p. 58. 

6 Τῶν τὴν ἀσώματον εἰληχότων φύσιν. GREG. Nyss. De vita Mosis. Op. tom. i. 
p. 195. ed. 1615. 

7 ᾿Ασώματός τε Kai ἀῦλος ὧν. Lb. De pauper. amand. orat. 10, p. 884. 
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the darkness yet covered the waters.1. But, as we have already 
seen, Origen tells us, that when and how the angels were 
created, is a point not clearly manifested in the teaching of 
the Church.* And so say others.® 

Many other of the doctrines attributed by Gennadius to the 
Church, are equally destitute of such authority. 

Innumerable examples of such unfounded claims might be 
adduced from the Fathers. But these are amply sufficient for 
our purpose; viz., to show how little we can depend upon such 
claims when resting merely on the authority of a few indi- 
viduals. 

Nor must we fail to recollect, that such claims were equally 
made by the heretics and by Eusebius (as we shall show pre- 
sently*,) im favour of unorthodox doctrine, even on the highest 
points of faith. Whatever was maintained, was sure to be 
described by ‘its supporters as the doctrine of the holy Catholic 
Church. 


We have thus considered the writings of the Fathers in all 
the three points of view under which their authors appear ; 
vlz., as private teachers, as witnesses of what they professed to 
derive by successional delivery from the Apostles, and as wit- 
nesses of what they claimed to be considered the belief of “ the 
Church ;” and we have found that, in all these characters, 
they oppose and contradict one another on various important 
points; and therefore that no such consent existed in the 
nominal Primitive Church as our opponents suppose. 


Lastly, it must be added, that neither did the determinations 
_ of the Fathers, when assembled together in Councils, even the 
largest and most general which the Church has ever seen, agree 
together. 

For the proof of this, we have not far to seek. In less than 

1 “Cum adhuc tenebree ipsam aquam occultarent, et aquam terra absconderet, 
facti sunt angeli et omnes celestes virtutes. GENNAD. De eccles. dogm. c. 10. 
Int. Op. Augustini, tom. viii. app. col. 77. 

2 See p. 218 above. 


$ See the notes of Elmenhorst on Geunad. c. 10. p. 126—8. 
4 See § 7. below. 
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twenty-five years after the meeting of the first Council which 
had any pretence to a right to be called a General Council— 
namely, the first Nicene,—the orthodox creed there established, 
was contradicted (as we have already observed) by a far more 
numerous assembly of bishops, which met for the Western 
Church at Ariminum, and for the Eastern at Seleucia; and of 
which Bishop Stillingfleet says, “The Council of Ariminum, 
“ together with that of Seleucia, which sat at the same time, 
“ make up the most General Council we read of in Church History. 
“ For Bellarmine owns, that there were six hundred bishops in 
“the Western part of it. So that there were many more 
“ bishops assembled, than were in the Council of Nice; there 
“was no exception against the summons, or the bishops 
Ἐξ present.’ 3 

And this diserepaney between the two is (as we have already 
observed) noticed and admitted by Augustine, as rendering it 
uscless to refer to either as an authority in the point in dispute. 

To speak of the motives which actuated, or the influence 
brought to bear upon, one or the other of these assemblies, as 
accounting for their determination, is quite beside the mark ; 
or rather is an additional proof how little such assemblies can 
be relied upon. 

Again, another proof of this is afforded us, in the con- 
tradictory determinations of the Second Council of Ephesus 
in 449 and the Council of Chaleedon (called the fourth General 
Council) in 451. It is a well-known fact, that the great 
question upon which both these Councils were assembled, that 
relating to the Eutychian error respecting the person of Christ, 
was determined by them in a precisely opposite manner; and 
the leading advocate of each opinion punished and sent into 
exile by these Councils respectively; Flavianus by that of 
Ephesus, Dioscorus by that of Chalcedon. 

Nor can the force of this example be taken off by the plea 
which has been urged by some of the Romanists, that the latter 
was a General Council, but the former not so. For this is not 
the case, as has been already shown by Bishops Jewel” and 


1 STILLINGFLEET’S Vindication of the Answer to some late Papers, pp. 53, 4. 
2 See Jewer’s Letters to Dr. Cole, in his Works, pp. 34, 5. 
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Stillingfleet! (our opponents’ own witnesses). The former 
Council was summoned as the other cecumenical Councils were ; 
and in all respects, as to the presence of patriarchs, and the 
number of bishops, and all such matters, had as good a right 
to be considered a General Council, as almost any of those 
that are so called. 

This Council is cited by Bishop Jewel as a proof that General 
Councils may err; and he remarks to his Romish adversary, 
“ὁ Where ye say, ye could never yet find the error of one 
“ General Council, I trow this escaped you for default of 
“memory. Albertus Pigghius, the greatest learned man of 
“ your side, hath found out such errors to our hands, namely, 
“in his book that he calleth Keclesiastica Hierarchia, Speak- 
“ine of the Second Council holden at Ephesus, which ye 
“ cannot deny but it was general, and yet took part with 
“ the heretic Abbot Eutyches against the godly man Flavianus, 
“he writcth thus, Coneila universalia etiam congregata legitime 
“ut bene ita perperam inguste impreque judicare ac definire pos- 
“ sunt ; that is, General Councils, yea even such as be lawfully 
“ summoned, as they may conclude things well, so may they 
“ likewise Judge and determine things rashly, unjustly, and 
“ wickedly.” 

And when his adversary accused Pigghius of error in this, 
and denied that it was a General Council, he replies, —“ Theo- 
** dosius the emperor that summoned the bishops together, as 
it may appear by his words, took it to be general. For thus 
“ he writeth to the Council; Cogitantes non esse tutum absque 
“ vestra sancta Synodo et ubique sanctarum Ecclesiarum presuli- 
“ bus, hujusmodi questionem de fide renovari necessarium duaimus 
““ vestram sanctitatem convenire. These words, Sanctarum Eccle- 
 searum que ubique sunt, import a generality of all churches 
“ through the world. Further, there was the Emperor’s autho- 
“rity, the Bishop of Rome’s Legate, which, as some men think, 
“maketh up all together; and other bishops of all nations. 
“ And how could such a Council not be general?” And having 
shown that both Eutyches and Dioscorus spoke of this as a 
General [universali] Council, he adds,—“But if perhaps ye 


) STILLINGFLEET’S Vindication of Answer to Papers, p. 54. 
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“ doubt of these words, because the one was Eutyches, the other 
“ was Dioscorus, by whom they were spoken, (howbeit notwith- 
“ standing they were heretics, yet could they not lightly make 
“an open le in a matter that was so evident,) then read ye 
“the old father Liberatus, that was Archidiaconus Carthaginen- 
sis, and lived under Vigilius, bishop of Rome, at the least a 
“ thousand years ago, and writeth the very story of this Council : 
“ his words be these, Μὴ Ephest generale concilium ad quod con- 
“ venerunt Flavianus et Eutyches tanquam judicandi. here is 
“ appointed, saith he, at Ephesus a General Council, in the 
which Flavianus and Eutyches made their appearance as men 
“ standing to be judged.”’! 

This extract from Bishop Jewel may, I hope, serve, not 
only to show, that the decisions of what are called General 
Councils are not of final and binding authority in themselves, 
but that such also was the opinion of our Reformers ; and thus 
abate the pretensions of some among us, who seem desirous of 
identifying the reception by our Church of what are called the 
first four General Councils, with an acknowledgment of an 
intrinsic binding authority in their decisions over the consciences 
of men. 

What, then, is the ground upon which this Council is denied 
the title of General ? Because of its violence, forsooth! <A 
sufficiently disgraceful charge, certainly, against an assembly 
of Christian bishops met together for the promotion of the faith 
of Christ. But 15 it possible, that any one who acknowledges 
the first Ephesme Council to be a General Council, can deny 
that appellation to the second, because of its violence? Never, 
perhaps, was there exhibited in the Church a worse specimen 
of indecent haste, party spirit, tumult and violence, than in the 
first Council at Ephesus, called the third General Council, 
where the party attached to Cyril had not even the decency to 
wait till the arrival of the Eastern bishops. No one can read 
the accounts left us of its proceedings without feeling that the 
truth owes nothing to it, but the disgrace of having been so 
supported. And yet this assembly, because its determination 
happened to be in favour of orthodoxy, is to be dignified as 


1 JEwEL’s Letter to Dr. Cole in his Works, pp. 34, 5. 
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holy, and venerable, and sacred, and ecumenical, (to which last 
title, by the way, it could have had no pretensions, whatever its 
conduct had been,) while another, called in the same way, and 
precisely of the same kind, is to be dismissed at once, on ac- 
count of a similar spirit having been displayed in it, as a paltry 
Synod that met in a corner, of which no account is to be made. 
Some men seem to think, that they can change the nature of 
things, by imposing certain names on them; and the truth 15, 
that with the majority of men who will not give themselves the 
trouble to think and examine, especially in religion, names are 
often taken in the place of realities ; and to this the Romanists 
and our opponents owe nine-tenths of the success they have 
met with. 

To the above instances of the variety of sentiment that pre- 
vailed in the antient Church even on the most important points, 
it would be easy to add, but the task is a melancholy and un- 
grateful one. I have produced amply sufficient proof, that the 
notion of our opponents, that there is to be found in the writings 
of the early Fathers a consentient delivery of the faith, derived 
from the oral teaching of the Apostles, fuller than what is clearly 
and plainly delivered in the Scriptures, is a dream which a 
very little acquaintance with the writings of the Fathers will at 
once put anend to. My object, therefore, is answered. “ For” 
(to use the words of one of our opponents’ best and most learned 
witnesses, Bishop Jeremy Taylor,) “if I should inquire into the 
“ particular probations of this article [1. 6. ‘the inconsistencies 
“ of the Fathers’], I must do to them as I should be forced to 
“ do now, if any man should say that the writings of the school- 
“men were excellent argument and authority to determine 
“men’s persuasions. I must consider their writings, and 
“ observe their defailances, their contradictions, the weakness 
“ of their arguments, the misallegations of Scripture, their in- 
“‘ consequent deductions, their false opinions, and all the weak- 
“nesses of humanity, and the failings of their persons, which 
“no good man is willing to do, unless he be compelled to it by a 
“ pretence that they are infallible, or that they are followed by 
“‘ men even into errors or impiety. And, therefore, since there 
“is enough in the former instances to cure any such misper- 
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suasion and prejudice, I will instance in the innumerable 
particularities that might persuade us to keep our liberty 
entire, or to use it discreetly. For it is not to be denied, 
but that great advantages are to be made by their writings, 
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and probabile est quod omnibus, quod pluribus, quod sapientibus 
videtur ; if one wise man says a thing, it Is an argument to 
me to believe it in its degree of probation ; that is, pro- 
portionable to such an assent as the authority of a wise man 
can produce, and when there is nothing against it that is 
greater; and so in proportion, Ingher and higher, as more 
“wise men, such as the old doctors were, do affirm it. But 
“ that which I complain of is, that we look upon wise men that 
“ lived long ago with so much veneration and mistake, that we 
“ reverence them, not for having been wise men, but that they 
“ lived long since.’’! 


To these direct proofs, that there is no such consent as our op- 
ponents suppose in the writings of the early Fathers, we may 
add very strong collateral evidence. 

We have this, first, in the statements of some of the best 
authors, both among the Protestants and the Romanists, to this 
effect. Thus, for instance, Gregory de Valentia says,— It must 
© be confessed, that it ean rarely happen, that we can sufliciently 
“ know what was the opinion of all the doctors.” * Bellarmine 
is forced constantly to acknowledge their disagreement on im- 
portant points.’ Ifuctins and Petavins, two of the most learned 
of the moderns in such matters, so far from dreaming of such 
consent, accuse many of the Fathers of error on the most impor- 
tant points. And our own Dr. Cave agrees with them herein, 
as we have already seen. Our learned Bishop White, in his 
Answer to the Jesuit Fisher, says,—“ Whereas the Jesuit com- 
“ pareth unanimous tradition of the sense of Scripture with the 
“ written letter and text of the Scripture, unless he equivocate 
“in the name, terming that tradition which is collected from 

1 Lib. of proph. Sect. viii. § 3. 

2 « Fatendum est raro accidere posse, ut que sit doctorum omnium «ec. de 
religione sententia satis cognoscatur.” Grea. VAL. tom. iii, ἃ. Trad. p.377. As 
quoted by Bp. White, in his Answer to the Jesuit, p. 121. 

3 See BeLtarM. De Controversiis, passim. 
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“ the Scripture, such uniform tradition as he boasteth of is very 
‘pare, for it must be such as in all ages, and in all orthodoxal 
“ churches, hath been the same. Now the most undoubted and 
“uniform tradition of all other, is concerning the number and 
“integrity of the books of Holy Scripture, and yet i this dif- 
« ference hath been between one church and another. (Kuseb. 
τ Hist. Eccl. lib. i. c. 28, and lib. ni. ¢. ὃ and 22.)”! And so, 
still more clearly, speaks the able prelate recently quoted, whom 
our opponents, drawn by his great name, would fain persuade 
us is on their side of the question, I mean Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. “Since nothing,” he says, “ can require our supreme 
“ assent but that which is truly catholic and apostolic, and to 
“ such a tradition is required, as Irenzeus says, the consent of all 
“those churches which the Apostles planted, and where they 
“ did preside, this topic will be of so little use in judging heresies, 
“that (besides what is deposited in Scripture) it cannot be 
“ proved in anything but in the canon of Scripture itself; and, 
“as it is now received, even in that there 15. some varicty.” 
....“ There is scarce anything but what 1s written in Scripture 
“ that can, with any confidence of argument, pretend to derive 
« from the Apostles, except rituals and manners of ministration ; 
“ but no doctrines or speculative mysteries are so transmitted 
“ to us by so clear a current, that we may see a visible channel, 
“and trace it to the primitive fountains.” “ Either for the 
“ difficulty of their being proved, the incompetency of the testi- 
“mony that transmits them, or the indifferency of the thing 
“ transmitted, all traditions, both ritual and doctrinal, are dis- 
“ abled from determining our consciences either to a necessary 
“ believing or obeying.”* And speaking of the “inconsistencies 
of the Fathers,” having shown, in the case of Augustine, that 
there could be no intrinsic authority in the writings even of such a 
Father, he adds, “ The same I say of any company of them ; 1 say 
“not so of all of them ; it is to no purpose to say it, for THERE 
“IS NO QUESTION THIS DAY IN CONTESTATION IN THE EXPLICA- 
“TION OF WHICH ALL THE OLD WRITERS DID CONSENT. In 
“* the assignation of the canon of Scripture they never did con- 


? Wuite’s Reply to the Jesuit Fisher, pp. 124, 5. 
ἡ 'Taytor’s Liberty of prophesying, Section v. ὃ 5. . 
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* sent for six hundred years together; and then by that time 
“ the bishops had agreed indifferently well, and but indifferently, 
“upon that, they fell out in twenty more; and except it be in 
“ the Apostles’ creed and articles of such nature, there is nothing 
“ which may, with any colour, be called a consent, much less 
“ tradition universal.”! And as to Mr. Keble’s notion, that 
Bishop Taylor afterwards changed his mind on this matter, I 
shall show hereafter,’ from the very last work he wrote, that 
there is not the slightest foundation for the idea. 

It would be easy to multiply such statements; and as it 
respects the Anglican divines, many similar ones will be found 
in a subsequent chapter. 

We have similar evidence, secondly, in the way in which the 
Fathers are quoted by all sides and all parties, as, more or less, 
some or other, favourable to their views. 

Thus, at the second Nicene Council image-worship was de- 
fended on the authority of the Fathers ; and all the errors of the 
Romish Church itself have, if you will believe the Romanists, the 
argument from antiquity altogether with them. On the other 
hand, the Protestants are universally agreed, that the weight of 
Patristical testimony is altogether against those errors. And 
the Eastern Churches, agreeing neither with the Romanists nor 
the Protestants, are equally persuaded, that the Fathers are on 
their side. 

Again, among Protestants themselves, all the great parties 
into which they are divided, have, over and over again, claimed 
antiquity as on their side. All the different views entertained 
by them, on the doctrines of the sacraments, justification, &e. 
have been supported by the testimony of Fathers. And zealots 
on all sides have been found to apply even the “ everybody 
always everywhere agreed with me” argument. Aud still further, 
it is a notorious fact, that most of the most learned modern 
Arians have urged more or less Patristical testimony as in their 
favour. 

Now I admit, that this is not a sufficient proof, that there is 
not a consentient testimony in the writings of all the Fathers 
on these points. But the question is, whether there is not some 


1 Tb. Section viii. § 3. 2 See Ch. 11 below. 
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evound for their being so quoted ; whether the admission made 
by almost all those best qualified to judge on such a point, that 
their writings abound in hasty and incorrect statements, does 
not at once show, that such consent cannot be proved, and there- 
fore cannot be a final standard of appeal, or judge of controver- 
5105; and that our opponents’ plan for ending controversies by 
appealing to the Fathers is perfectly nugatory and chimerical. 

And this argument gathers tenfold force, when we find, that 
many of the most learned and able Patristical scholars have 
openly confessed, that many of the Fathers are against them in 
some of the most important points. For here we have some- 
thing more than a mere reference to the Fathers for opposite 
doctrines, we have an admission to reason upon, made contrary 
to the prejudices of him who made it. 

Morcover, as an argumentum ad hominem, it is unanswerable. 
Yor our opponents charge Scripture with being obscure and 
unfit to be a rule of faith and judge of controversies, because it 
is quoted on opposite sides. If, then, this reasoning is correct, 
their appeal to the Fathers for the interpretation of Scripture 
and the decision of controversies is, on their own showing, 
absurd ; for not only ave they quoted on opposite sides, but it is 
allowed, by those best able to judge, that their writings abound 
in hasty and meorrect statements, and it is confessed by many of 
the most learned Judges, that they disagree even on. the most 
important points. 

The mistakes to which we are liable when relying on such a 
foundation as a supposed consent of the Fathers, are remarkably 
illustrated by some instances selected by our opponents them- 
selves as instances of consent, and of course selected in the 
conviction that they were among those that would best stand 
the test of examination. , 

“How else,” asks Mr. Keble, [1. 6. how but by “catholic 
tradition,”’] “could we know with tolerable certainty, that 
“ Melchizedek’s feast is a type of the blessed eucharist? or 
“that the book of Canticles is an allegory representing the 
“mystical union betwixt Christ and his Church? or that 
“Wisdom in the book of Proverbs is a name of the Second 
“ Person in the Most Holy Trinity ?’? “ All which interpreta- 
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tions,” he adds, “the moment they are heard, approve them- 
“selves to an unprejudiced mind, and must in all likelihood 
“ have come spontaneously into many readers’ thoughts. But 
“it may be questioned, whether we could ever have arrived at 
“ more than a plausible conjecture regarding them, but for the 
“ constant agreement of the early Church, taking notice every 
“ where in these and the like instances of the manner in which 
“ the Old Testament was divinely accommodated to the wonders 
“ of Christ’s religion.” ! 

Here, then, is a specimen (1 allude more particularly to the 
first and last of the examples mentioned) of what is the prac- 
tical meaning of “ catholic tradition,” and “the constant agree- 
ment of the early Church.” It is Just the consent of some 
halfa dozen Fathers falling in with the humour of the individual 
quoting them. I will not now stay to inquire, whether the 
notion of Melchizedek’s feast being a type of the eucharist 
approves itself the moment it is heard to an unprejudiced mind, 
though I must take leave to doubt it. But that it is delivered 
to us by the consent even of the Fathers that remain to us, 15 
altogether a mistake. Mr. Keble’s proof is as follows ;— For 
“ this see S. Cyprian, Ep. 63. p. 149. ed. Fell; S. Augustine, 
© De Civ. Dei, xviii. 20. [? xvi. 22.] S. Jerome, Ep. ad Mar- 
© cellam, t.i. p. 123. ed. Frob. Basil. These, with the distinct 
* acknowledgment in the antient Roman Liturgy, may perhaps 
“ be considered sufficient to represent the sense of the Western 
“ Churches. Among the Greeks, 8S. Chrysostom, (on Gen. xiv.) 
“ clearly implies the same construction. But the reserve main- 
tained by them on all liturgical subjects may account for their 
“ comparative silence on this point, even supposing them to 
“ have received the same interpretation.” Such is the proof of 
“catholic tradition,’ and “the constant agreement of the early 
Church |” 

Now it is quite true, that Augustine and some other Fathers 
considered, that the bread and wine were brought forth by 
Melchizedek in his sacerdotal character, and were a eucharistical 
sacrifice to God ; but the notion that this was held by the Fathers 
generally, is a mistake not easy to be accounted for. 

1 KEBLE’s Sermon, pp. 36, 7. 
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One of Mr. Keble’s own most learned witnesses, Bishop 
Morton, will tell him, that other Fathers held it to have been 
‘an offering proceeding from the bounty and magnificence of 
“ Melchizedek, for the refreshing of the soldiers of Abraham, and 
“ not from an act belonging to the function of his priesthood by 
“ way of sacrifice unto God.” And though, perhaps, αἰ the 
Bishop’s references may not be correct, yet Epiphanius at least 
is clear in the matter. ‘He brought forth,” says Epiphanius, 
“bread and wine for Abraham and those that were with him, 
“ to entertain the patriarch coming from [the slaughter of] the 
“ kings.”* And hence, even some of the Romanists themselves 
(most of whom have adopted the other meaning in the hope of 
obtaining therefrom some support for their cause) have admitted, 
that the latter is the true meaning. Thus Pagninus and 
Vatablus interpret the passage as meaning, that Melchizedek 
“refreshed the weary and hungry army with royal liberality.’’® 
And Andradius says, “I am of their opinion who affirm, that 
“ Melchizedek did refresh Abraham and his soldiers with bread 
“ and wine.” ἢ 

Again, Mr. Keble’s allegation that catholic consent and the 
constant agreement of the early Church assure us, “that 
“ Wisdom in the book of Proverbs is a name of the Second 
“ Person in the Most Holy Trinity,” is equally unfounded. His 
proof is, “the disputes on the text, Prov. vii. 22. at the 
Nicene Council are sufficient to prove agreement on this point.” 
A very small foundation surely for such a large superstructure 
as a claim to catholic consent. 

Now let us hear what Epiphanius says on this matter. Having 
referred to this very text, he observes, “And the Scripture has 
“not at all any where fixed the meaning of this passage, nor has 
“any one of the Apostles mentioned it, so as to apply it for a name 

1 Morton’s Catholic Appeal, p. 166. | 

2 “Aptov καὶ olvov.... ἐξέβαλεν αὐτῷ τε, Kal τοῖς μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ws ἀπὸ τῶν 


Βασιλέων ὑποδεξάμενος τὸν ἐρχόμενον Πατριάρχην. ΕΡΙΡΗΛΝ. Adv. Heer. her, 55. 
§ 8. Op. tom. 1, p. 475. 

3 “Tassum et famelicum exercitum regia liberalitate refecit.” As cited by 
Morton, Cath. App. p. 395. 

ee Ego cuin illis sentio, qui lassos Abrahz milites et diuturna pugna fractos 
Melchizedechum pane et vino refecisse aiunt.” Def. Cone. Trid. lib. iv. fol. 371. b- ; 
as cited by Morton, Cath, App. Ρ. 895. 
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“of Christ. So that consequently it does not altogether speak con- 
“ cerning the Son of God. . . . For the word itself [1. e. wisdom | 
“ does not wholly compel me to apply it with reference to the 
“ Son of God. For he [Solomon] has not signified this, nor 
“ has any of the Apostles mentioned it, nor the Gospel either.”! 
And having proceeded to observe, that some “dared”’* so to 
apply the passage, he adds, that it must not be considered as 
spoken of his divinity, but only of his humanity,” and that 
after all it is quite optional with us to suppose it to be spoken 
of Christ at all or not,* and that though “sme orthodox 


ins 


Fathers” had so interpreted the passage,* and that it was ‘a 


sense consistent with piety, because some great Fathers had so 
understood it,” yet that it is optional with all to reecive this 
interpretation or not as they please.° 

And the same was evidently the opinion of the great St. Basil ; 
for, (when mecting the objections of Eunomius, derived from 
this passage,) having said that it was necessary to apply this 
passage to the human nature, he adds,—“ It is open also to any 
“one to say, that Solomon spoke these things concerning that 
« wisdom which the Apostle mentions, when he says, ‘When in 
“ the wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew not God. ὁ" 
And in his homily on Proverbs he has himself thus imterpreted 


the passage.” 


‘ 1 Καὶ ob πάντως ποῦ ἐβεβάιωσε γραφὴ, οὐδὲ ἐμνήσθη τις τῶν ᾿Αποστόλων τῆς 
λέξεως ταύτης, ἵνα παραγάγῃ αὐτὴν εἰς ὄνομα Χριστοῦ. ὥστε οὖν οὐ πάντως περὶ 
τοῦ Ὑἱοῦ τοῦ Θεοῦ λέγει..... Αὐτὸ γὰρ τὸ ῥῆμα οὐ πάντως ἀναγκάζει με περὶ τοῦ 
Υἱοῦ τοῦ Θεοῦ λέγειν: οὐ γὰρ ἐδήλωσεν, οὐδέ τις τῶν ᾿Αποστόλων ἐμνημόνευσεν, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε τὸ Εὐαγγέλιον. Evipnan. Ady. Hwres. in her. 69. adv, Arian. §§ 20, 21. 
Op. tom. i. pp. 743, 5. 

2 Τολμῶσι τινὲς ἐπι τὸν Tidy τοῦ Θεοῦ τοῦτο φέρειν. 1d. ib. p. 115. 

3 Ip. ib. p. 715. 

4 Οὐδεὶς ἡμᾶς ἀναγκάσειε πάντως περὶ τοῦ Χριστοῦ λέγειν τὸ ῥῆμα τοῦτο. Ib. 
ib. ὃ 24. p. 748. 

δ Kal γάρ τινες τῶν πατέρων ἡμῶν Kal ὀρθοδόξων ἀπέδωκαν τοῦτο εἰς τὴν 
ἔνσαρκον παρουσίαν διανοηθέντες. In. ib. 

6 Μεγάλοι πατέρες τοῦτο ὑφηγήσαντο. καὶ εἰ μή τις βουληθείη τῶν ὀρθοδόξων 
καταδέξασθαι, οὐ καταναγκασθήσεται. ID. ib. } 
7 Εἴποι 8 ἄν τις καὶ τὸν Σολομῶντα περὶ τῆς σοφίας ἐκείνης εἰρηκέναι ταῦτα, 
ἧς καὶ ὁ Απόστολος μέμνηται εἰπών" ἐπειδὴ γὰρ ἐν τῇ σοφίᾳ τοῦ Θεοῦ φὺὐκ ἔγνω ὁ 
κόσμος διὰ τῆς σοφίας τὸν Θεόν. ΒΑ511,. (25. Adv. Eunom. lib. iv. Op. tom. i. 

p. 293. 
8 Basin. Cas. Homil. in princip. Proverb, Op. tom. ii. p. 99. See also Ady. 


. Eunom. lib, ii. § 20, tom. i. p. 256. 
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Now I do not deny, but on the contrary maintain, that very 
many, probably the majority, both of the antient writers that 
remain to us, and also of the moderns, have affirmed, that this 
passage in the book of Proverbs refers to Christ, but this only 
shows us the more, how easily we may be deceived in inferring 
catholic consent from the testimony of a great number of 
writers. 

Hence if we adopt the views of our opponents, we may call 
that an Apostolical tradition, and consequently a divine revela- 
tion, one day, which we find the next, by happening to mect 
with some other remains of antiquity, to be nothing of the kind. 

It is evident, then, that the notion that there is consentient 
testimony to the doctrines of revelation, even among the 
authors that remain to us, is a mere dream of the imagma- 
tion, and ¢haé, even as it respects the very highest points of 
faith. 

And the discrepancy we have thus shown to exist in their 
statements, proves, that we may have the consent of a num- 
ber of Fathers to that which had not the consent of the whole 
Church in its favour, and consequently that with the scanty 
remains we possess of the writings of the antient Church, it 
is impossible to infer the consent of the Church in any case ; 
for though a doctrine may be supported by many of the Fathers 
whose writings remain to us, and not directly opposed in the 
other writings known to us, yet this may be merely accidental, 
from our not happening to possess other works of the Fathers, 
or having the opportunity to know the sentiments of others in 
the Primitive Church ; of which we must ever recollect also that 
we have but a partial and limited representation in the writings of 
those who chose to become authors, and who were many of them 
probably far less fitted to give a sober and judicious account of 
the faith of the Church, than many others who have left nothing 
behind them. Hence we must observe, that evenif some of the 
Fathers whose writings happen to remain to us, agreed together 
in any particular point, and the rest were silent,—which is the 
very utmost that the boasted “ catholic consent” of our oppo- 
nents could amount to,—this would be wholly insufficient to as- 
sure us of such a consent of the whole Primitive Church in the 
matter as could be to us a sure record of the teaching of the 
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Apostles, or be on any ground a divine informant or authorita- 
tive guide. 

But in fact, though the theory put forward by our opponents 
is, that “ catholic consent ” only can be relied upon, (a testi- 
mony, however, which by a voluntary self-deception they iden- 
tify with the consentient witness of the few remains of the 
Fathers that happen to have come down to us,) that which our 
opponents practically rely upon to prove this consent, is often 
the dictum of some half a dozen Fathers. In theory they hold 
it necessary to establish the consent of the Fathers, but their 
practice is totally different. And in truth, they must be well 
aware, that otherwise they must give up their ground altogether, 
as both their favourite Vincent of Lerins, and Bellarmine, will 
bear reluctant witness. For, notwithstanding the magnificent 
rule proposed by Vincent, that we should be guided in our 
search after truth by what “everybody always everywhere ” in 
the Catholic Church testified respecting it, we find in the latter 
part of his treatise, that his practical proof of the doctrine held 
by “everybody always everywhere” may be derived from the 
testimony of less than a dozen authors. And Bellarmine can- 
didly admits, that of doctrine supported by the consentient tes- 
timony of all the Fathers, “an example is hardly to be found,” 
(vix invenitur exemplum,) but he thinks, that if a few Fathers 
of great name have supported it, and others when mentioning 
the subject have not contradicted it, that will do as well.’ And 
thus our “ divine informant,” ‘ catholic consent,” is practically 
the dictum of a few fallible men. 

This evident failure of the theory, when reduced to practice, 
is probably the reason why the Tractators are so shy of drawing 
out the proofs of “ catholic consent” and traditive interpretations 
of Scripture, delivered by the unanimous voice of the Primitive 
Church. Certainly their success in the cases upon which they 
have ventured, has not, as we have just seen, been such as 18 
likely to encourage them to enter further into particulars than 
may be necessary. But, it might be supposed, that, maintai- 


1 “ Videtur sufficere, si aliquot Patres magni nominis expresse id asserant, et 
ceteri non contradicant, cum tamen ejus rei meminerint.” BELLarM. De \ erb, 
Dei. lib. iv. ¢. 9. 
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ing, as they do, that antiquity unanimously consents in the de- 
livery of a certain system of theology, they would be anxious to 
bring before the public the proofs of such consent ; and beyond 
doubt they would advance their cause much more, in the eyes of 
allimpartial men, by so doing, than by those general and vague 
appeals and claims, accompanied with but few definite references, 
with which they usually content themselves. 

Instead of brandishing high-sounding words against us about 
the infallibility of ‘ the Catholic Church,” and the certainty of 
what “ everybody always everywhere” has believed, let them 
set themselves to produce the passages in which such tradition of 
doctrine or traditive interpretation of Scripture is delivered, and 
thus prove its reception by ‘everybody always everywhere.” 
In this they might afford us some proof of that Patristical learn- 
ing for which they take eredit; and of which they certainly 
have not yet favoured the public with any very abundant 
testimony. 

And to show them that we have no wish to be hard upon 
them, we will offer them a doctrme upon which to try their 
powers in such a research, which they have themselves very 
prominently put forward as derived from “ tradition ;” viz., the 
consubstantiality of the Son with the Father. ‘Will any one of 
our opponents give us a Catena Patrum for this doctrine for the 
first few centuries, showing, that during that period not only did 
no Father speak somewhat inconsistently with such a doctrine, 
but, on the contrary, that a// delivered that doctrine with one con. 
sent? Let us see the evidence traced and drawn out. And be it 
remembered, that it is to be so clear, as to counterbalance the 
(alleged) obscurity of Scripture in this point. The doctrine is 
not clear, say our opponents, in Scripture: but only go to 
Church-tradition, and you will find that all the Fathers have 
clearly, and unambiguously, and with one consent, delivered it. 
I beg to ask, then, for the proofs upon which this statement 
rests. I do not by any means deny, that it has been, in my 
belief, a truth held by the orthodox part of the visible Church 
from the beginning, because I hold it to be a fundamental 
truth revealed in Scripture ; and I believe, that we can find 
a stream of testimony in its favour, running down to us from the 
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beginning. But I ask for the proofs of this boasted catholic 
consent for it. 

Suppose the attempt made. Will our opponents include all 
those who have belonged to the visible Church? No, they will 
say, we must go to the Fathers of the Catholic Church only, and 
not think that the agreement of such heretics as those that 
opposed the doctrine, is necessary. So, then, in the first step, 
the truth of the doctrine to be established, is assumed. But 
suppose it granted, that we are to go only to the Fathers of the 
Catholic Church. What evidence, I would ask, could we show, 
that there was catholic consent for it in the first three centuries ? 
Moreover, Arius appealed to tradition as in his own favour. 
And Athanasius, though he referred to the tradition of a few 
anticnt authors as in favour of the doctrine, does not claim 
catholic consent from the beginning in its favour; a clain, 
indeed, which, had he made it, could not have been alone a 
sufficient ground for faith to build upon; and as to Mr. Keble’s 
notion, that the Fathers at Nice affirmed, that the doctrine 
there agreed upon had been taught in all their churches from 
the beginning, it has not the least particle of evidence to rest 
upon. 

Or, let them take the doctrine of the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit, and show us the proofs of catholic consent in its favour, 
for the first three centuries ; and they will find, if they attempt 
it, that both Basil and Jerome will laugh at them for their 
pains; the one telling them, that the doctrine was passed over 
in silence and left unexplained, and that some were unorthodox 
respecting it; and the latter, that many, through ignorance of 
the Scriptures, and Lactantius among the number, erred re- 
specting it.! 

Again, then, I say to our opponents, You talk about catholic 
consent and traditive interpretations of Scripture received by 
“the Catholic Church” for the whole Christian faith, produce 
your proofs of such consent ; deal no longer in vague gene- 
ralities, but let us know how many and what points of doctrine 
can be thus proved, and present us with the proofs; and I will 
venture to say, that the /eanness and partiality of the Catena,— 

1 See pp. 232, 4. above. 
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where some ten or a dozen men will appear as the uncommis- 
sioned representatives of as many millions, and a few sentences 
(some probably ambiguous and equivocal) of fallible men, pre- 
tending to nothing more than to deliver what, to the best of 
their knowledge and belief, was the truth, will be offered 
to us as an infallible interpretation of Scripture,—will be the 
best answer in itself to all the claims made for “ tradition.” 





SECTION V.—CONSENT EVEN IN THE WRITINGS THAT REMAIN 
TO US, NOT TO BE EXPECTED. 


From the extracts already given from the writings of the 
early Fathers, it is very evident, that there was much division 
of sentiment among them, even upon the highest points of faith, 
and consequently, that some among them were involved in very 
serious error. And I would ask, Are we to be surprised, that 
such was the case, in a vast society consisting of an immense 
number of distinct and independent bodies, like the Primitive 
Church? It must ever be remembered, that the Church, as left 
by the Apostles, consisted of a great number of bishoprics, all 
independent of each other; and each bishop having no head or 
superior but the great Head of the Church, to whom alone he 
was responsible. Archbishops, Patriarchs, and Popes were a 
creation of the Church. There was no common earthly Head, 
nor even any representative assembly, to act as a check upon 
the prejudices and fancies of men. Had there even been such 
checks, experience would hardly warrant us in expecting perfect 
unanimity in the teaching of such a number of men as the 
pastors of the Church even then amounted to. For, let me ask, 
Is there such consent, even among the teachers of any one 
single body of Christians at this day, however full and explicit 
their confession of faith may be? We have already seen, that 
Mr. Newman confesses, nay, strongly urges, that it is not the 
case, even in our own Church, Is it not, then, most unreason- 
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able to assume, that such must have been the case in such 
a body as the Primitive Church ? 

For, how was such unanimity to be obtained? True, in the 
first instance every church was, no doubt, sound in the essen- 
tials of the faith. But the cases of Galatia, of Sardis and 
Laodicea, prove how soon orthodoxy may be exchanged for 
grievous error. And how, I would ask, were such cases dealt 
with? It is easy to say, that all the other churches that were 
sound in the faith might convene a representative council and 
excommunicate those churches. But did they do so? Nay, 
was it possible for them to do so, until, by the favour of the 
Emperor, they were allowed to call together such an assembly ? 
But such permission was not given, nor consequently any such 
Council assembled, for more than three centuries after the 
time of our Lord’s incarnation. There were, no doubt, local 
assemblies of bishops; but these had no pretence for concluding 
the whole Church by their decisions. They had weight propor- 
tionable to the character and conduct of the bishops of whom 
they were composed, and no more. 

But our opponents reason, as if the whole nominal and 
external Church, consisting of all these various independent 
parts, had been from the beginning one united body, all whose 
members were amenable to some common tribunal, and who 
were immediately separated from the body upon any defection 
from the pure orthodox faith; a notion which is very pleasing 
and alluring in theory, but utterly groundless, 

Further, it 1s obvious, that in those details of fundamental 
points which had not been particularly the subjects of dis- 
cussion in the Church, the early Fathers might easily express 
themselves so as to appear favourable to views which they did 
not entertain, For instance, it was easy for writers who pre- 
ceded the Arian and Nestorian and similar controversies, even 
though orthodox, to have expressed themselves in language 
apparently favourable to those errors. These are slips “ quas 
aut incuria fudit,—aut humana parum cavit natura,” and which, 
‘on points not in the immediate contemplation of the writer, 
are surely, in the case of human authors, by no means uncommon. 
And certainly they are not likely to have given, as a body, such 
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statements as should serve for the refutation of errors not con- 
templated by them. And if from probability we come to fact, 
we find this to be the case. 

Moreover, most of their writings are controversial; and, in 
zealously refuting one error, men are very apt to use language 
easy of application in favour of some opposite error not in their 
minds at the time. And to this, in the infancy of the Church, 
before the rise of almost all the great controversies that have 
agitated her, men would be peculiarly liable. Extracts, there- 
fore, from such writings, upon points not in the contemplation 
of the author, are very unsatisfactory arguments. It would be 
easy to bring examples to show this; but the objection is so 
manifestly well-grounded, and the point has been already so 
well illustrated by Daillé, that I need not here enlarge upon it.! 

I might add, and not without reason, as the author just 
referred to has shown,” that upon these occasions they were 
sometimes too apt to strive for victory rather than truth; but 
I have no wish to depend upon such arguments, and would 
rather hope, that such cases were not of frequent occurrence, 
notwithstanding the ingenuous statements of Jerome.? 

Add to this, that they spoke sometimes with an intentional 
obscurity, in order to veil their meaning from the uninitiated. 

Further, it is undeniable, that their language is often of a 
highly coloured, exaggerated, and rhetorical kind, but little 
calculated to give a sober and correct view of Christian truth. 
They speak in the language they had learned in the schools 
of philosophy and rhetoric, suited rather to attract and dazzle 
the hearer, than to give him definite notions respecting the 
faith.® 

Now, all these facts render it most improbable, that we 
should be able to obtain from them any clear and definite con- 


1 See Darzrx, On the use of the Fathers, bk. i. c. 5. Engl. ed. pp. 94—7. 7 
refer to this work, not as agreeing in all its statements, but as one that contains 
much valuable matter on this subject. 

? Ib. bk. i. c. 6. Engl. ed. pp. 112—16. 

° Hieron. Ep. ad Pammach. ep. 48. (al. 50.) § 13. Op. tom. i. col. 222. ed. 
Vallars. Venet. 

* DaIL1e, bk. i. c. 5. pp. 88, 4., and c. 6. pp. 107—10. 

° See again DAILLE, bk. i. ὁ, 5. pp. 86—9. 
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sentient testimony to the faith. Nay, as we have already scen, 
the statements of many of the Ante-Nicene Fathers are accused 
of direct error by some of the great lights of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Andif I am asked, as Rufinus seemed disposed 
to ask Jerome, ‘ How it 15, that there are some errors in their 
books,” I reply with Jerome,—“ If I shall answer, that 1 know 
“not the causes of those errors, I will not immediately set 


“them down as heretics. For it may be, that either they 


“ simply erred, or wrote with another meaning, or their writings 
“ were gradually corrupted by unskilful copyists ; or, certainly, 
“before that meridian demon, Arius, arose in Alexandria, 
“they may have spoken some things innocently and incau- 
“ tiously, and such as cannot escape the calumny of perverse 
“men.’! But then I beg to inquire, with our learned Bishop 
Stillingflect, “ How comes the testimony of erroncous or unwary 
“ writers to be the certam means of giving the sense of Serip- 
“core i 

To establish, also, such a consent as our opponents speak of, 
namely, such as can practically end controversics, we need 
peculiar clearness and accuracy of expression, such as can fix 
the meaning of the passage even in the view of those who would 
be glad to interpret it otherwise. And to claim consent in 
favour of what we hold to be the orthodox view, while at the 
same time we are compelled to admit, that the testimonies of 
some Fathers on the subject are of doubtful meaning, and those 
of others expressed so as to appear rather to favour the opposite 
view, is merely to expose ourselves to just ridicule. If the 
Fathers have used unguarded and incorrect language, as far as 
they have done so, so far it 15 absurd to claim their consent, er 
to go to them fora definite decision on any pot in controversy. 

It must be added, without any wish to depreciate the value of 


1 “Quomodo, inquies, in libris eorum vitiosa nonnulla sunt? Si me caussas 
vitiorum nescire respondero, non statim illos hereticos judicabo. Fieri enim 
potest, ut vel simpliciter erraverint, vel alio sensu scripserint, vel a librariis im- 
peritis eorum paulatim scripta corrupta sint. Vel certe antequam in Alexandria 
quasi demonium meridianum Arius nasceretur, innocenter quaedam et minus 
caute loquuti sunt, et que non possint perversorum hominum calumniam decli- 
nare.” Hreron. Adv. Ruf. lib. ii. § 17. Op. tom. ii. col. 508, 9. 

2 See p. 259 above. 
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those remains of antiquity we possess, that it 1s more than pro- 
bable, that there were hundreds of bishops in the Primitive 
Church far better able to give us a correct view of the faith of 
the Church, than some of those whose writings happen to have 
come down to us. A man may be very eloquent, who is not 
very correct in his theological statements, as all ages of the 
Church have shown us. The learning of a converted philo- 
sopher may give him great weight and celebrity in his generation, 
but he is not generally the best teacher of the Christian faith. 

Nay, is it within the bounds of probability, however high a 
view we take of the character of the early Christians, that the 
oral instructions of the Apostles should be perpetuated by the 
consentient testimony of such a body of fallible men as com- 
posed the nomimal and external Catholic Church? Liable as 
some at least of those who were merely nominal Christians 
would be to misunderstand and misreport, liable as αἰ would be 
to use inadequate and uncertain language, and by a change of 
phrascology open the door to errors which they might never 
contemplate, how 15 it possible, that all these should consent in 
giving a definite and certain testimony for the true faith and 
that alone, and one moreover so definite as distinctly to exclude 
and negative all error ? 

Further, is it hikely, that the Apostles should have left with 
the Church, either interpretations of Scripture, or statements of 
doctrine beyond those contained in Scripture, framed so as to ne- 
eative all the various heresies that might arise in the Church? Yet 
in order to magnify the authority of the Church as an infallible 
witness of the Christian faith in all controversies, she is supposed 
to be the depositary of oral Apostolical teaching sufficiently de- 
finite and extensive to do this, and all her members are said to 
have ever consented in handing down this Apostolical tradition. 

For instance, in the case of the Arian heresy, we maintain, that 
Scripture bears a clear testimony against it, the direct and ne- 
cessary inference from its teaching being, that the Son is con- 
substantial with the Father. No, say our opponents, Scripture 
is not clear upon the point, but “ tradition ” tells us, that the true 
doctrine is, that the Son is consubstantial with the Father, and 
this express traditional testimony is the only evidence that is 
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sufficient to end the controversy. The same is averred for 
the Nestorian, Eutychian, Pelagian, and in fact all the other 
errors that ever arose in the Church. So that the supposition 
is, that the Apostles not only published the true faith as we find 
it delivered in the Scriptures, but also in their oral instructions 
added such a description of it as would suit—not merely as 
Scripture does, for an inferential condemnation, but—for an ez- 
press, and verbal, and direct condemnation of every error that 
would arise : nay more, not only that the Apostles did this, but 
that this teaching in all its fulness was perpetuated and handed 
down for centuries, ready to be applied as each error arose, 
Is this likely? True, our opponents attempt to prove that it 
was 80 ἃ posteriori, namely, from the argument of the consent of 
all the churches ; which, they say, is not to be accounted for 
but on such a supposition. With this argument we have already 
dealt, and shown that there is no such consent; but we wish 
here still further to point the attention of the reader to the 
extreme improbability of the hypothesis which this argument of 
our opponents calls into existence. 

However much, then, we must regret the absence of such a 
consentient testimony in favour of the full orthodox faith, it is 
not a matter which, under tke circumstances of the case, ought 
to occasion us any surprise. Rather is it a matter of astonish- 
ment, that any one should expect to find it, and still more to 
assume it without, and even against, evidence. Its absence is 
no evidence, that there has not been in all ages a Church of 
Christ, a “ blessed company of faithful people”! in the world. 
Nay, it is no evidence, that there have not always been local 
communities of Christians publicly professing the true faith. 
While Origen was venting his errors at Alexandria, and for his 
learning and eloquence was followed and admired by vast num- 
bers in his time, and his errors never publicly condemned, there 
may nevertheless have been, at the same period, and no doubt 
were, many churches that retained the true faith. And the 
same we may say in the case of others who remained, notwith- 
standing their errors, free from any public condemnation by any 
body of men calling itself the Church. At a time when there 


1 See our Communion Service. 
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were no General Councils of the Church to adjudicate on such 
matters, the difficulties were great in the way of any public cen- 
sure being issued by the whole Church. And probably much 
depended upon the weight and influence of the individual among 
the neighbouring bishops. If he was sanctioned by them, that 
is, if the error had spread but a little, then where was the tribu- 
nal that ever did or could call him to account? True, it does 
seem surprising, that no public censure should have been passed 
upon Origen’s doctrines in his lifetime by the sound portion of 
the Church. But such is the fact, at least as far as appears 
from the documents that have come down to us. 

And let me ask, Had the other churches passed any public 
censure upon the churches of Sardis and Laodicea when our 
Lord rebuked them by his Apostle ? We know of nothing of 
the kind; nor is it likely. Nevertheless the errors of these un- 
excommunicated members of the Catholic Church did not pre- 
vent there being other members sound in the faith. Nay, even in 
those local communities that were sound in the faith, there 
might be those who propagated erroneous doctrines, and yet, 
from being aided by circumstances, escaped a public condemna- 
tion; as even Jezebel was suffered to teach and to seduce others 
to error in the church of Thyatira. (Rev. 11. 20.) 

The notion, then, that all the members of the nominal and 
external Catholic Church must have given a consentient testi- 
mony respecting the faith, 1s on the face of it most improbable. 
And if all the writers whose remains we possess had done so, it 
would only have shown, how extremely partial a representation 
we have in them of the sentiments of the antient Christians. 

In this want of consent, also, there is nothing at all to alarm 
the Christian; nothing to show, that the promises of Christ 
have failed ; nothing to show, that there has not been in all ages 
a company of faithful people, visible to the world as Christ’s 
mystical body ; nothing to obscure the light of divine revelation 
in the Holy Scriptures or the teaching of those more orthodox 
portions of Christ’s followers that have shone as lights in the 
world, holding forth the word of truth; nothing in fact to dis- 
turb any, but one who wishes to erect upon earth an infallible 
tribunal to which the consciences of men are to bow in blind 
submission. 
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SECTION VI.—THE UNCERTAINTIES AND DIFFICULTIES WITH 
WHICH EVEN THAT SMALL AND PARTIAL CONSENT WHICH 
MAY SOMETIMES BE ATTAINABLE, AND IS CALLED BY OUR 
OPPONENTS “‘CATHOLIC CONSENT,” IS EMBARRASSED. 


Let us now proceed to consider more particularly the value of 
that partial consent that may perhaps be in some cases attain- 
able, and which is dignified by the Tractators with the name of 
“ catholic consent.” 

And first, we must observe, that when they speak of such 
consent as necessarily showing, that the truth of which it tes- 
tifies had its origin with the Apostles, they seem to be making 
a hasty and unwarranted assumption. Even allowing such con- 
sent to be more general than we can prove it to be, still it by 
no means follows that it is due to Apostolical teaching. Sup- 
posing it to be strictly universal, then indeed we need not hesitate 
to admit such an inference. But as for any proveable consent, 
it might originate as easily in the imaginations of the natural 
mind as im Apostolical teaching. It needs no proof, that 
any corruptions of the faith suited to the natural feelings and 
prejudices of the human mind would be likely, at the very ear- 
liest period of the Church, to obtain extensive circulation, espe- 
cially if they were supported by a few able and influential men. 
No man who knows anything of history or human nature, needs 
to be told, how great the influence of even one able and zealous 
individual may be over a whole community, especially if his 
teaching falls in with the bias of human nature. Nor will any 
Christian deny, that in a vast body such as that which composed 
the nominal Christian Church, the tendency would be towards 
a corruption of the faith. 

But a still greater difficulty with respect to any producible 
consent is, that in many cases the expressions used are uncer- 
tain and of doubtful meaning, and open to different and even 
opposite interpretations. 

We have already noticed, in the last section, how little suited 
many of the writings of the Fathers are, from their loose and 
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inaccurate and rhetorical phraseology, their obscurity, and other 
similar causes, to give a definitive sentence on controverted 
pots; and especially in the case of controversies subsequent 
to their times, in which the point in dispute was, as far as we 
know, never distinctly brought under their notice. And this will 
be found to render every attempt to show, that they have borne 
a consentient testimony in favour of any particular view, almost 
useless and nugatory. For passages of doubtful meaning will 
of course be interpreted according to the view of the reader. 
And hence, as we have already observed, the Fathers are quoted 
on all sides. Thus, for instance, Bishop Bull claims them for 
his doctrine of justification, as does Bishop Jebb,! while others 
claim them for the doctrine of the Reformers on this point.? 
Granting that these opposing references do not prove, that the 
Fathers really dissent from each other on the point, (though 
upon our opponents’ principles they would seem to do so,) is it 
not nevertheless undeniable, that their loose, uncertain, and 
inaccurate expressions give Just ground for such opposite re- 
ferences ? 

Moreover, almost all the great controversies that have agitated 
the Church, have been raised since the third century. The 
writers, therefore, that preceded the fourth century, wrote 
without any eye to such controversies. Their notices therefore 
of such points are generally indirect and incidental. They 
no more give a verbally definitive sentence respecting them than 
Holy Scripture. They cannot serve, then, for determining 
them ; for we cannot reason inferentially from them, as we can 
from Scripture, because no man holds their words to be in- 
spired, or their indirect observations to be sufficiently to be de- 
pended upon for such a purpose. In human writings we 
meet with much that, if applied to a poimt not in the mind 
of the writer at the time, would convey a very false im- 
pression of his views respecting it. With the writings of the 
early Fathers, therefore, there is, on almost every controverted 
doctrine on which they are quoted, this drawback, that the con- 
troversy had either not been mooted in their times, or was not 


1 See KEBLE’s “Catena,” p. 114. 
2 See, for instance, the “ Corpus confessionum.” 
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im their immediate contemplation when they wrote, and conse- 
quently that they may have expressed themselves differently 
from what they would have done, had the point in question been 
immediately before them. With Scripture the case is different. 
That is perfect, as indited by an Omniscient Being. From that 
we may safely reason inferentially, and there is no drawback to 
weaken the force of the inference. 

Now, much of this is admitted by the lovers of the Fathers ; 
but then they seem to think, that they may be permitted to 
decide upon the allowances to be made for it, and so by a 
little ingenuity, contrive to bring even doubtful and indirect 
passages among their witnesses for catholic consent. And if 
we come to investigate what is put forth as the catholic consent 
of the Fathers in behalf of any doctrine, we shall generally tind 
that it has been obtained by a process strongly resembling that 
for which the bed of Procrustes is famed. The compiler, hav- 
ing a model of doctrine in his own mind, finds perhaps some 
statements that seem exactly to fit his standard, but for his 
“catholic consent” will encounter many that are not so well 
suited to it. Nevertheless, the haste of the author when he 
wrote, his ignorance of the controversies that were afterwards 
to arise, the circumstances of the times or of the treatise in 
which the passages occur, will afford many excellent reasons 
why his statements should be either too long or too short. It is 
therefore a kindness to him, for which he would, no doubt, be 
grateful, could he know of it, to pare down his statements if 
they are somewhat too large, or put them on the rack if they 
need a little stretching, so as to make them speak the language 
of perfect orthodoxy. And thus, by a little contrivance, we get a 
Catena, that, to those who made it, is very convincing, but, 
somehow or other, generally fails in producing much effect upon 
opponents able and willing to investigate for themselves. And 
the argument from Patristical testimony, in itself a valuable 
one, when thus pressed too far sometimes loses even its le- 
gitimate weight. 

To the generality of readers, however, it must be admitted, 
such a mode of arguing often answers very well. And if we 
may judge, what people are ready to believe when it suits their 
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fancy, from what writers have said on this subject, we need never 
be at a loss for the support of the Primitive Church. For if all 
other methods of obtaining it should fail, the Benedictine Edi- 
tors of Hilary seem to me to have given us a sure recipe for it, 
in the following very ingenious remark when speaking on the doc- 
trine of the millennium. Being, of course, anti-millennarians, 
and therefore desirous of finding some support in that age for 
their own view, they remark,—~ Moreover, that our doctrine 
“ was already received in their age, is proved by the efforts of 
“ Trenzeus and Tertullian to root it out of the minds of the faith- 
“ful?! Whatever the Fathers may say, then, we can thus get 
good support for the doctrine we wish to maintain. If the 
Fathers uphold it, well and good; if they oppose it, then their 
efforts to root it out of the minds of the faithful show that the 
faithful believed it, and so either way we get good testimony for 
it. A little ingenuity will do great things in this matter. 

Moreover, it is admitted, that instead of having positive state- 
ments from all the Fathers to depend upon for our “ catholic 
consent,” we must always content ourselves with haying from 
some of them the testimony of si/ence, because they have only 
written on the particular points which were brought more im- 
mediately under their notice. But this surely is a strange 
demand to make upon us, that because five persous have given 
their testimony for a doctrine, and four are altogether silent 
about it, we are to be so sure that we have the consent of all the 
nine in the matter, that we are to make that consent the founda- 
tion for our belief that the doctrine is true. 

Further, we must observe, that, in matters of church polity, 
nothing would be more likely, than that the Fathers should 
suppose and represent all that the Apostles had ordained, to be 
so absolutely essential to the being of a church, that that could 
be no church that wanted anything of the kind; speaking only 
in contemplation of the times then present, and never dreaming 
of such a different state of things in the Church as was to be 
found previous to the Reformation. It was very natural, that, 


1 “Tmmo fidem nostram jam wvo suo receptam, probat Irenzi atque Tertul- 
liani labor, ut eam ex animis fidelium extorqueant.” Epit. BENEDICT. Pref. ad 
Op. Hilar. Pictav. p. 68. 
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without any authority for the statement from the Apostles, they 
should so represent the matter. It would be the notion sure to 
be entertained, and one which probably, for the time and circum- 
stances contemplated, was not far from the correct view of the 
case, though, with our experience and in our times, they might 
have judged differently. We cannot therefore conclude, that 
such a notion was necessarily derived from the Apostles. [1 is 
obvious, that even antient consent on such a point, if it could 
be proved, would not show derivation from the Apostles, be- 
cause it is easily accounted for on other grounds. What we find, 
for instance, on this subject in the Epistles of Ignatius, (even if 
it is genuine,) was said with reference to the circumstances of his 
day, and is not forthwith to be applied as a test by which the 
churches that were the offspring of the Reformation are to be 
tried. Granting fully, that, under ordinary circumstances, the 
ordinances of the Apostles on important points have a paramount 
claim to our regard, it nevertheless does not follow, that under 
extraordinary circumstances they are so necessary that all who 
do not comply with them are forthwith to be unchurched. — For 
such a view of the case we want direct Apostolical authority, 
and are not to be bound by those Patristical representations 
which might be very just and true for the time then present, 
but are not applicable to a completely altered state of things. 
In the absence of any direct Apostolical injunction, the Christian 
revelation must be looked at as a whole, and the preservation of 
its essentials, as delivered to us in the Holy Scriptures, be our 
first and great concern, to which every thing else must give way. 

Moreover, in some important points the Fathers changed 
their minds, holding different views on the same subject at dif- 
ferent periods of life. 

We have a whole treatise of Augustine, written at the close 
of his life, entitled his “ Retractations,” in which he corrects 
various statements made in his former works. We find similar 
changes of sentiment in other Fathers, and passages in their 
works contradictory to each other. And consequently an exception 
is often taken, and justly, to passages adduced on any controverted 
point, on the ground that they were written when the author’s 
judgment was immature. And hence Vincentius himself re- 
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quires, that our judgment be formed from what the Fathers 
persevered in maintaining, and held to the end of their course." 

To perfect our catholic consent, then, we ought to know, 
whether the authors we quote persevered in the view maintained 
in the passages we refer to, and were of sufficiently ripe judg- 
ment when they wrote to make their testimony valid. But how 
we are to ascertain this, it is difficult to understand. Few have 
been so ingenuous as Augustine to confess such change of views. 
And if they had, it is a mere matter of chance as to such con- 
fessions coming down to us. Jerome tells us,” that such a letter 
was written by Origen to Fabianus, bishop of Rome, expressing 
his regret at having written such things as he had; but we 
know nothing of this letter, but from this imcidental notice of it 
by Jerome. 

And this variation of sentiment, by the way, as far as it 
exists, completely overthrows the idea of there being any tra- 
ditionary teaching pervading the whole Church upon the point ; 
for had there been, there would have been no room for such 
change of views. So that it not only shows us the difficulty of 
proving consent, but also that there was not such consent, and 
that the views held varied with the private opinions and judg- 
ment of individuals. 

Again; to know the degree of value to be attached to even a 
consentient testimony of the Fathers in favour of any view, we 
ought also to know whether the point be a fundamental article ; 
because otherwise we can have no security against even such a 
testimony being erroneous. 

Now, how we can ascertain this, but for those pomts which 
are laid down in Scripture as fundamental, (and for which, 
therefore, we need not Patristical testimony,) I know not; for 
it does not by any means follow, that because the Fathers were 
not likely to have all erred in fundamentals, therefore they could 
not be wrong in determining what points are fundamental. And 
if we were willing to admit their testimony on the point, we 

1 « Perseveranter tenuisse, scripsisse, docuisse.” VINCENT. Lrr. Commonit. ὃ 3. 

al. 4.) et § 28. (al. 39.) 
2 “Tpse Origenes, in epistola quam scribit ad Fabianum Romane urbis episco- 


pum, poenitentiam agit, cur talia scripserit.’? Hreron. Ep. ad Pammach, et 
Ocean. ep. 84. (al. 65.) Op. tom. i. col. 531, 2. ed. Vallars. Ven. 
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should be unable to get anything like a sufficient testimony 
from them ; and at most the brief summaries of Irenwus and 
Tertullian would be all that could be established as funda- 
mental, by such testimony. 

Lastly, our opponents, to avoid the obligation of admitting 
anything they dislike, have themselves added to these another 
difficulty, and one which will be found altogether insuperable. 

There are some points, it seems, to which the Fathers have 
borne what our opponents, upon their own principles, are 
obliged to recognise as a consentient testimony, but which, 
nevertheless, are not quite to their mind (some specimens of 
which we shall give hereafter) ; and accordingly they have been 
compelled to maintain, not only that we must have catholic 
consent, but that such catholic consent must be accompanied 
with the declaration that it is “ traditionary teaching.” 

It is ludicrous, indeed, to sce the straits to which our adver- 
saries are reduced, when they come to the practical application 
of their principles to particular points. This may be remarkably 
seen in the Tract on Purgatory.! Speaking of Purgatory, they 
say,—‘* Now it can only be an article of faith, supposing it is 
“held by antiquity, and that unanimously. For such things 
“only are we allowed to maintain, as come to us from the 
“ Apostles ; and that only (ordinarily speaking) has evidence of 
“ so originating, which is witnessed by @ number of independent 
“‘ witnesses in the early Church. We must have the unanimous 
“ «consent of doctors,’ as an assurance that the Apostles have 
“ spoken.” (p. 25.) Here, then, it is evident, that what they 
mean by “ the unanimous consent of Doctors,”’ is the consent of 
“anumber.” But, being obliged afterwards to admit, that a 
number of the best witnesses among the Fathers speak contrary 
to their views, they are driven to the necessity of making some 
further nice distinctions in the matter, and shifting their rule to 
one which it is still more impossible to apply. ‘‘ What has 
been said,” observes the Tractator, “will illustrate what is 
“meant by Catholic Tradition, and how it may be received, 
“ without binding us to accept everything which the Fathers 
“say. It must be catholic, to be of authority; that is, all the 

1 Tracts for the Times, No. 79. 
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“ writers who mention the subject, must agree together in their 
“ view of it, or the exceptions, if there be any, must be such as 
“ mrobare regulam. And again, they must profess it 1s traditionary 
teaching. For instance, supposing all the Fathers agreed to- 
“ gether in their interpretation of a certain text, I consider that 
“ aoreement would invest that interpretation with such a degree 
“ of authority, as to make it at first sight most rash (to say the 
“ very Jeast) to differ from them; yet it is conceivable that on 
“ some points, as the interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy, they 
“ might be mistaken. It is abstractedly conceivable, that a 
“ modern commentator might, on certain occasions, plausibly 
“justify his dissent from them:—this is conceivable, I say, 
“ unless they were explaining a doctrine of the Creed, which is 
“ otherwise known to come from the Apostles,—or professed 
“ (WHICH WOULD BE EQUIVALENT) that such an interpretation 
“ had ever been received in their respective churches, as coming 
“from the Apostles. Catholic tradition is something more 
“ than catholic teaching. Great as is the authority of the latter 
“ (and we cannot well put it too high) tradition is something 
“ beyond it. 7718 remark 18 in point here, for it MIGHT BE OB- 
“ yecTED, that so many Fathers agree together in the notion of a last- 
“ day Purgatory, that were it not for the accident of others speaking 
“ differently, we should certainly have received it as Catholic Tra- 
“ dition. I answer, no; whatever the worth of so many wit- 
“nesses would have been,—and it certainly for safety’s sake 
“ought to have been taken for very much, — still Origen, 
* Hilary, Ambrose, and the rest, do not approximate in their 
“yvemarks to the authoritative language in which they would 
“© speak of the Trinity, or the benefits of Baptism. They do not 
“ profess ta be delivering an article of the faith once delivered to 
“ the saints.” (pp. 37, 8.) 

Here, by their own hands, the very foundation of their system 
is all but overthrown. For if, as is here allowed, the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers that remain to us, is not a sufficient proof 
that what is so delivered came from the Apostles, but it is 
required that they should also unanimously declare, that what 
they were delivering did come from the Apostles by a successional 
delivery of it from one to another, then is the notion of ANY 
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doctrine or interpretation of Scripture being so established, pre- 
posterous in the extreme. But this unanimous declaration must 
of course be, as in the former case, the declaration of “a number.” 


And we have already given various instances in which this decla- 


) 


ration was made by “a number ;” and yet, in the judzment of 


“a number” both of antient and modern divines, our opponents 
included, was made without foundation.! 


1 There are some remarks on this matter by an able writer in the British 
Magazine for February, 1840, who signs himself S. T. R., so judicious and per- 
tinent to our present purpose, that [cannot but direct the attention of the reader 
to them. Speaking ofthe Tract above quoted, he says,—‘ The principles of the 
Oxford Tract Writers in this tract may lead to every corruption, they being un- 
happily opposed to the spirit of a Canon which 1 quoted in a previous letter. 
Whether they are harmless or not to their authors I do not know, but I feel sure 
that they are capable of being very dangerous when imbibed and acted upon by 
others. Upon that Canon Dr. Waterland observes, what cannot be too often 
repeated, that ‘it does not order that the clergy should teach whatsoever had 
been taught by Fathers; no, that would have been setting up anew rule of faith : 
neither does it say that they shall teach whatsoever the Fathers had collected 
from Scripture; no, that would have been making them infallible interpreters or 
infallible reasoners.’ And these observations, I submit, apply, Aowever nwinerous 
those Fathers may be. ‘The doctrine must be firsé found in Scripture; only to 
be more secure that we have found it there, the Fathers are to be called in, to be, 
as it were, constant checks upon the presumption or wantonness of private inter- 
pretation.’ (vol. v. p. 317.) But the Oxford Tract writers in this tract, lay down 
rules which do not require that the doctrine should be first collected out of the 
doctrine of the Old and New Testaments; they dispense with them; they rely 
upon WHAT THEY CALL THE CHURCH, WHICH IS PRACTICALLY CERTAIN WRITERS 
WHOM THEY MAY CHOOSE TO CALL THE CuurcH. They tell us, (Ὁ. 25,) that 
‘such things only,’ (speaking of Articles of faith,) ‘are we allowed to maintain as 
come to us from the Apostles ; and that only, ordinarily speaking, has evidence 
of so originating which is witnessed by a number of independent witnesses in the 
early Church. We must have the unanimous consent of doctors as an assurance 
that the Apostles have spoken.’ This is their rule for selecting doctrine, and 
calling it Apostolical, in cases where the holy Scriptures are silent. Let us 
examine it. The word ‘unanimous’ coupled with the ‘early Church’ in the 
other sentence must I should think be intended to mean, not merely the unani- 
mous consent of a particular age, but of ages, especially some of the early ones, in 
order to give some appearance of a connexion with the Apostles; and if so, the 
word, ‘unanimous’ must be construed liberally, and mean what is said in the 
former sentence, ‘a number’ But then if it be taken liberally, a question will 
arise, How many Fathers will make up this number, and on what principle are 
they to be selected! And also out of what centuries are they to be gathered ἢ 
And these questions are not to be decided by merely their opinion; they must be 
so decided as to leave no proper fear that we can fall into error. We have a right 
to require this, as, on giving up the guidance of Holy Writ, we are promised, and 
ought to have, very clear and intelligible lines, the matter depending upon them 
being no less than Apostolical doctrine. But if the Oxford Tract writers cannot 
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In laying down these nice distinctions, I need hardly observe, 
that our opponents are, as usual, following the guidance of 


so answer these questions, not only is their rule worthless, but they are opening 
the door for the maintenance of any early opinion, however erroneous, (since there 
are few that have not several patrons in the first four or five centuries,) which 
may suit the taste of the theologian. The Oxford Tract writers themselves felt 
this difficulty in respect of the doctrine of a judgment purgatory, since it might 
be said that that doctrine being witnessed by so many doctors must be believed, 
and yet it is erroneous; and therefore, in pp. 37, 38, they make a supplemental 
rule by distinguishing between what they call ‘catholic teaching,’ and ‘catholic 
tradition ; and affirm, that not only must all the Fathers ‘who mention a doctrine 
agree in their view of it, or the exceptions, if there be any, must be such as 
probare regulam, but also they must profess it to be traditional teaching.’ Now, 
without stopping to inquire what those unlucky exceptions may be, (unlucky as 
leaving matters still in uncertainty,) let us see the way in which they practically 
apply it to the overthrow of a judgment purgatory. They gllow that the worth 
of so many Fathers would, for safety’s sake, be very great, but that ‘they do not 
approximate in their remarks to the authoritative language in which they would 
speak of the Trinity or the benefits of baptism. They do not profess to be deliver- 
ing an article of the faith once delivered to the saints.’ Now, since the Fathers 
in general express their doctrines rather confidently, or at least make no such 
difference as would afford those ‘clear and intelligible lines’ which are promised, 
and which ought in a case of such importance to be given to us,—while such a 
distinction, if not most clearly marked, allows a very unfortunate licence for 
abuse,—I suppose that the Oxford Tract writers mean, that nothing is to be 
received as unwritten apostolical doctrine but what is declared in as many words 
to be traditional teaching by this ‘number of independent witnesses in the early 
Church.’ If so, here we have, apparently, a tangible rule, and if it be hastily 
read, as most books and tracts are now-a-days, it will pass very well; but a more 
close inspection will, I fear, show, that however it may apply, being perhaps made 
for it, to the case of the judgment purgatory, it will not answer our purpose, the 
discovery of unwritten apostolical doctrine, unless we are also sure that whatever 
the individual Fathers and the bishops of the Catholic Church tell us is traditional 
teaching, is in truth apostolical doctrine. Will the Oxford Tract writers affirm 
this? Perhaps they will. But will they prove it? Until that be done, we have 
no ‘clear and intelligible lines.’ Among the various doctrines, and many of them 
erroneous, like the judgment purgatory, which the Fathers held, the touchstone 
of truth will still, practically, be the taste of the inquirer. Having lost the sure 
guidance of Holy Writ, he will adopt either what he likes or what he thinks 
right in all the wantonness or weakness of private judgment. 

“ Having thus examined these rules, and seen, I think, how very insufficient they 
are for the discovery of unwritten apostolical doctrine, and how liable, on the 
other hand, they are to be abused to the maintenance of error, let us see how the 
Oxford Tract writers are able, when an erroneous doctrine is advanced against 
them, to meet it. How do they meet the Romanist, for instance, on this doctrine 
of purgatory ὃ The holy Scriptures,—those ‘safe and substantial bulwarks’—not 
being required by them, not even their testimony through the light of early 
Christian writings, they have nothing wherewith to repel the Romanist but these 
two arguments: first, that the Fathers adduced, though teaching more than 
themselves, do not teach purgatory ; and secondly, that their testimony is contra- 
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their friends the Romanists. ‘Our adversaries require two 
“things to make the testimony of the Fathers worthy to be 
“relied on,” says Placette;! “first, that they consent, and, 


dictory. A Romanist, I think, would smile, and say to them, ‘Gentlemen, you do 
not require the doctrine to be seen in the Scriptures, as your own is not there ; 
neither do you require it to be seen in the Fathers of the two first centuries, as 
your own is not there. Now in the third century we have all the ‘independent 
witnesses’ that exist in support of our doctrine. It may be true that each witness 
does not in all points fully exhibit it as it is now detined, yet all present some 
portion of it. And allow me to recal to your recollection your own opinion, that 
the more diffuse teaching of a later age may fairly be considered as the due 
development of the brief and sententious doctrinal declarations of an earlier 
period. J recal this with the greater pleasure, since it is so well supported by an 
instance of your own connected with our present subject. I allude to a passage 
referred to in the Bgitish Critic, No. 49, p. 73, from the Epistle of Ignatius to the 
Magnesians, § 9.... This passage you very properly, as we Romanists consider, 
adduce as an apparent recognition by Ignatius, of the doctrine more fully deve- 
loped in later times of the Limbus Patrum. Now, if this passage, which, it must 
be confessed, is somewhat indistinct, exhibiting at the most but a faint outline of 
one portion of the doctrine, and which the generality of Protestants, not so free 
from prejudice as yourselves, would reject altogether as having nothing to do 
with it, I say, if such a passage, so indistinct and so defective, be admitted by 
you as apparently recognising and sanctioning the more full development of a 
later age, surely you cannot resist our evidence for the doctrine of purgatory ? 
I must really insist, that, as far as the three first centuries are concerned, (and 
if you wish it I will pursue the inquiry further down,) all the writers who 
“mention” the subject agree more or less in their view of it, each of them exhi- 
biting some peculiar element of our doctrine ; and that, consequently, this may 
fairly be considered as one of those admitted cases in which, in the silence of the 
apostolic writings, we have “sufficient assurance that the apostles have spoken.” 
As a matter of course, as centuries roll on, and we have more writers, we have 
also more full and comprehensive views of the doctrine, which enable us, as in the 
case of the Limbus Patrum, more fully to exhibit it ; but supported as these early 
and brief statements are by later and more fully developed ones, their evidence 
must, I beg leave to submit, on our common principles, be deemed conclusive. 
And with respect to your other objection, if it have any force at all, it will be 
fatal to your own doctrine also; except that in your case you have, I believe, the 
unanimity of silence. But should your doctrine have any existence, it cannot be 
with the “unanimous consent” of doctors. Doctors in every age from the third 
are opposed to you; while in our case, from the third century to the present day, 
we can show you an uninterrupted descent—the stream of our doctrine flowing 
more full and clear in every succeeding age’ I know not how the Oxford Tract 
writers would meet such observations as these; but I fear that the Anglican 
believer, if he yields to the principle of this tract, instead of ‘expatiating in the 
rich pastures of Catholicism,’ will soon find himself in ‘the snare of popery.’” 
Brit. Mag. for Feb. 1840. pp. 174—7. 

1 In his “Incurable Scepticism of the Church of Rome,” translated and pub- 
lished by Archbishop Tenison, 1688. 4to, and reprinted by Bishop Gibson in the 
third volume of his Preservative against Popery. 
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“ secondly, that they do not merely propose what seems most 
“ true to themselves, but testify moreover that what they teach 
“was either delivered by Christ, or is of faith, or which is all 
“one, the opposite of it heresy. If either of these fail, then 
“ their testimony is not secure. The first condition is required 
“by many, and particularly by Alphonsus a Castro, who, in- 
“ quiring out the ways whereby a proposition may be convinced 
“to be heretical, in the fourth place assigns ‘the unanimous 
“ consent of all the Fathers who have written upon that argu- 
“ ment.’ The latter condition is made necessary by many 
“more. Driedo tells us the authority of the Fathers is of no 
“ value ‘any otherwise than as they demonstrate their opinion 
“ either from the canonical Scriptures, or the belief of the Uni- 
“ versal Church since the Apostles’ times; and that they do 
“ not always deliver their sense as matters of faith, but by way 
“ of judgment, opinion, and probable reason,” ἕο. ‘ Both 
“ conditions are required by Canus and Bannes, who, laying 
“ down rules whereby true traditions may be discerned from 
“ false, both assign this in the second place and in the same 
“ words; ‘If the Fathers have unanimously from the begin- 
“ ning all along the succession of their times held any article 
“ of faith, and refuted the contrary as heretical.’ Bellarmine 
“ and Gretser give this for their fourth rule,—‘ When all the 
“ doctors of the Church teach anything by common consent to 
“have descended from Apostolical tradition, either gathered 
“ together in a Council or each one apart in their writings’... . 
“« Martinonus, that ‘none of the holy Fathers or doctors taken 
“ separately is the rule of faith, nor all yet together conjunctly, 
“ unless they assert their common opinion to be of faith, and 
“ not merely propose their own judgment.’ Lastly, Natalis 
““ Alexander affirms, that ‘when all the Fathers conspire in the 
“‘ same opinion, defend it, and propose it as Apostolic doctrine, 
“and an article of the Church to be believed by catholic faith, 
“then doth their authority afford a necessary argument of 
* sacred doctrine’ ” “It sufficeth not therefore,’ observes 
Placette, “either that many Fathers deliver an opinion as of 
“ faith, or that all should simply teach it, but not affirm it to 
“be of faith. Now if these two conditions be observed, how few 
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articles of Christian faith shall we receive from tradition. For 
“ the Fathers seldom all agree, and more rarely admonish us that 
“what they teach is of faith. So THAT 1F YOU TAKE AWAY 
“ALL ARTICLES WHEREIN EITHER OF THESE CONDITIONS IS 
“WANTING, IT MAY WELL BE DOUBTED WHETHER ANY ONE 
“WILL REMAIN.... From what hath been said, it appears that 
“matters of tradition and belief cannot be learned from the 
** Fathers. Hence Agidius Estrix vehemently inveighs against 
“ Peter van Buscum, a Divine of Gaunt, who in his “ Instrue- 
“ tion” had remitted young divines to the Fathers to learn the 
“ Christian doctrine from them. And Nuetus the Jesuit likens 
“ those writers of controversy, who, passing by the Scripture, 
“ betake themselves to the Fathers, to thieves and rogues, who, 
“ deserting the cities flee into thick woods that they may more 
“ securely hide themselves.” ! 

In fact, our opponents, when brought to the point, are 
compelled to admit the uncertainty of their boasted ‘ catholic 
consent.” ‘We, for our parts,” says Mr. Newman, speaking 
on this subject, “have been taught to consider, that faith in its 
“ degree as well as conduct must be guided by probabilities, 
“and that doubt is ever our portion in this life . . . we are but 
“ striking a balance between difficulties existing on both sides.”” 
And therefore they have very little difficulty, when “ striking 
the balance,” to make it pro or con in any particular case, 
according to their own taste and convenience. And the refuge 
which they have provided for themselves against an objector 15 
twofold, first that if this “consent” be not admitted, notwith- 
standing its uncertainty, as a sufficient foundation for faith to 
rest upon, we shall be left without any ground for believing 
the Scriptures to be the word of God, a statement for which 
the sceptics of the day will no doubt feel greatly obliged to 
them; and secondly (to make all right) that faith means belief 
upon imperfect and uncertain evidence ; both which proposi- 
tions we shall consider in the next chapter, but we notice them 
here, that the reader may know how far our opponents them- 


1 Incur. Scept. of Church of Rome, c. 3. 
2? Newman’s Lect. on Rom. ἄς. p. 129. See also pp. 69 and 329. 
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selves have been driven towards the admission of the doctrine 
for which we have been contending in this chapter. 

So far, then, from shrinking from such a charge as that which 
Placette brings against the Church of Rome for patronizing such 
doctrines, namely, that of “incurable scepticism,” Mr. Newman 
at once avows, that such is his state of mind, and that he is so 
fully conscious of the insufficiency of the grounds upon which 
his faith rests, that he feels that “ doubt is ever his portion im 
this life.’ The reader will do well to consider, whether he is 
desirous that such should be his own portion, and if not, to take 
heed how he embraces sentiments which, by the confession of 
their authors, will lead him to it. 





SECTION VII.—THE RIVAL APPEALS MADE TO PATRISTICAL 
TRADITION IN ANTIENT TIMES ON SEVERAL OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT POINTS, GROUNDED UPON TESTIMONIES MANY 
OF WHICH WE DO NOT NOW POSSESS, MUCH REDUCE THE 
VALUE OF ANY PARTIAL CONSENT WE MAY FIND ON SUCH 
POINTS IN THE WORKS THAT REMAIN TO US. 


We must now proceed to observe, that the claim made to 
catholic consent in favour of the orthodox faith, is opposed 
by the rival claims of antient heretics to a portion at least of 
Patristical Tradition in their favour. And as they possessed the 
writings of the Fathers to a far greater extent and in a far more 
correct state than we now do, it is impossible for us precisely to 
determine what grounds they may or may not have had for such 
an appeal. 

And in noticing this point, I must caution the reader against 
the misrepresentations that are so common on this subject. 
Many seem to take it for granted, that those who did not re- 
ceive the orthodox doctrine are to be set down as men who had 
not common honesty, and uttered falsehoods without hesitation; 
which, however true it may be of some, is not to be assumed of 
all of them. Moreover, the Romanists, to answer their own 
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purposes, aimost always represent the heretics as men who 
admitted, that their views were new, and that they could plead 
no sanction for them in antiquity, and who appealed only to 
Scripture ; and our opponents (somewhat strangely for men who 
profess so much knowledge of antiquity) evidently proceed upon 
the same notion; cither from having fallen into the Romish 
snare, or from having been misled by their great master the 
monk of Lerins, who misrepresents this matter as much as the 
Romanists. For he universally represents the hercties as ap- 
pealing only to Scripture, and bringing forward what they knew 
and confessed to be new doctrines, repudiating any appeal to 
antiquity ; and yet with an inconsistency not uncommon in such 
writers, tells us with respect to some of those heretics, that they 
“ commonly lay hold of some rather darkly expressed writings of 
“one anticnt Father or other, which by reason of the obscurity 
“may seem as it were to make for their opinion, to the end they 
“may be thought, whatsoever, 1 know not what, they bring forth 
“to the world, neither to have been the first that so taught, neither 
“alone of that opinion ;” (δ 7;) and accuses them (not without 
reason probably as it respected many) of corrupting the writings 
of the Fathers, (ὃ 28,) forgetting, that if they repudiated any 
appeal to antiquity, they would not have given themselves the 
trouble to do this; and with respect to Nestorius, he pens the 
following direct misstatement; that he “ boasted, that he was 
the ¥irsv aad only man who understood the Scriptures, and that 
 allothers were in ignorance, which, before his days, wn thei office of 
“ teachers, had expounded the divine sayings, that is, all priesis, all 
* confessors and martyrs, of whom some had expounded God's law, 
“ others allowed and believed them so expounding : to conclude, he 
‘maintained that the whole Church both now doth err, and a/ways 
“had erred, because, as he thought, she had followed and was fol- 
“owing ignorant and erroneous doctors.” ( 32.) — Now, it is no- 
torious, that Nestorius and his followers have always main- 
tained, that their doctrine has been handed down from the ear- 
liest times of the Christian Church. It is painful to see such 
statements made in defence of the truth. And it is not the 
only one of this kind which Vincentius has made. A statement 
of the same kind, and even much more incorrect, is made by 
VOL. I. ΒΒ 
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him with respect to Agrippinus, on the question of the rebap- 
tization of heretics,! as we have already seen. 

On this head, then, we remark, in the first place, that the 
appeal of the early heretics was very frequently made, not to 
Scripture, but to their own corruptions of Scripture, or to Scrip- 
ture mutilated to serve their purposes. 

Thus Marcion mutilated the gospel of Luke, and removed 
from St. Paul’s Epistles all those things that were contrary to 
his views, and rejected some whole books.* 

And Tertullian, speaking of these corruptions of Scripture as 
common among the heretics, says—‘ They who purposed teach- 
“ing a different doctrine, were compelled by necessity to make al- 
“ terations in the documents that deliver the doctrine. For they 
“ could not otherwise have taught a different doctrine, unless they 
“had different documents to teach with. As their corruption of 
“ doctrine could not have sueceeded, without a corruption of the 
“ documents that deliver the Christian faith, so our integrity of 
“ doctrine would not have belonged to us, but for the integrity of 
“the documents by which the doctrine is expressed.”® 

So the author of “ The Little Labyrinth,” (sometimes attri- 
buted to Caius, but probably written by Hippolytus,) speaking 
of those that followed the heresy of Artemon, (who denied the 
divinity of our Saviour,) says,—“ They have fearlessly adulte- 
“rated the Scriptures, and have rejected the canon of the antient 
“faith, and have ignored Christ; not inquiring what the divine 
“ Scriptures say, [showing what he thought they ought to have 
“ done,| but labouring diligently to find out what kind of syllo- 
“ osm might be discovered for the confirmation of their impiety. 
“«,... They have fearlessly laid their hands upon the divine 
“ Scriptures, saying that they have amended them.” And he 
goes on to say, that any one who will inspect their copies, 
will at once see the proof of this from the way in which 
they differed one from another, and because they could not 
point out the copies from which any one of theirs was taken ; 


1 See c. 9. 

2 Tren. Adv. heer. lib. i. c. 27. ed. Mass. (c. 29. ed. Grab.) and lib. iii. ο. 12. 
TERTULL. Ady. Mare. lib. iv. andv. EpipHan. in her. Marcionit. 

3 TerRTULL. De Preescr. c. 38. See the original under Tertullian inc. 10. below. 
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adding, that some of them had gone so far as to reject the whole 
of the Law and the Prophets.! 

So Clement of Alexandria accused the hereties of refusing to 
admit some portions of Scripture which went against them, and 
blamed them, not because they reasoned from Scripture, but 
because they caught at words that might appear favourable, 
instead of looking to the general sense of the passage, and 
reasoned from a few isolated passages, instead of taking a general 
and connected view of what Scripture delivers on the subject ν᾿ 
a fault which, as Tertullian tells us, was common to all the 
heretics.? 

Other instances may easily be found. L will add only one 
more, viz., the case of the Manichees, who charged the Serip- 
tures with having been corrupted subsequently to the times of 
the Apostles,4 and rejected all the passages that were opposed 
to their heresy.» And they who look further into the matter, 
will find, that, in the appeals of heretics to Scripture, there was 
generally some slippery dealing with Scripture of this kind. 

Nay, many of them were noted for deterring men from the study 
of the Scriptures. 

For Eutherius, after an emphatic exhortation to men to search 
for the truth in the Scriptures, which we shall notice elsewhere, 
lays it down, as one mark of heretics, that they are glad to keep 
men from the Scriptures ;—“ They who desire,” he says, ‘ to 
“ be judges in their own cause, drive men from the Scriptures, 
“under the pretext, indeed, of not daring to penctrate into 
“ their mysteries as inaccessible ; but, in truth, in order to avoid 
“ their condemnation of their own false doctrine.’’® 


1 Evses. Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. 28; or, Πού τη. Relig. Sacr. vol. ii. pp. 1O—12. 


2 CLEM. ALEX. Strom. lib. vii. Op. ed. Potter. p. 891. 

3 « His tribus capitulis totum instrumentum utriusque Testamenti volunt 
cedere, cum oporteat secundum plura intelligi pauciora ; sed proprium hoc est 
omnium hereticorum.” TERTULL. Adv. Prax. ον 20. Op. ed. 1664. p. 911. 

4 See AuGusrT. De util. cred. ¢. 3. Op. tom, vill. col. £9. 

5 See AucustT. Contr. Faust. lib. xi. ὁ. 2. Op. tom. viii. col. 218; and, Lib. de 
Her. her. 46. tom. viii. col. 16, 17. 

6 ‘OQ, βουλόμενοι τὰ ἑαυτῶν κρίνειν ἀπείργουσι τῶν γραφῶν, προφάσει μὲν τοῦ 
μὴ κατατολμᾶν, ὡς ἀπροσίτων: τῇ δὲ ἀληθείᾳ ὑπὲρ τοῦ φεύγειν τὸν ἐξ αὐτῶν 
ἔλεγχον τῆς οἰκείας κακοδοξίας. EUTHER. Serm. 2. Inter Theodoret. Op. ed. 


Schulz. tom. v. p. 1126. 
BB2 
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And so Tertullian calls them “ men that fly from the light of 
the Scriptures.’”! 

And Basil brings this as an especial charge against the Arians, 
that it was “always their great care not to teach simple souls 
“ from the divine Scriptures, but to circumvent the truth by 
“ wisdom derived from without.” 

But further; and this is what 1 am here more particularly 
concerned to show ; they were in the habit of appealing to Patris- 
tical Tradition as in their favour. 

Thus, Irenzeus tells us of the heretics of his time, “ when 
“ they are reproved from the Scriptures, they immediately begin 
“ to accuse the Scriptures themselves ; as if they were not cor- 
“ vect, nor of authority, and that they are not consistent ; and 
that the truth cannot be found out from them, by those who are 
“ ignorant of tradition.”® So far, then, from being opposed to 
tradition, it seems that they were as zcalous supporters of it as 
our opponents ; and accordingly we find Ivenzus, im order to 
refute them upon their own ground, proceeding to show them, that 
tradition was against them, as well as Scripture; for which he 
has been himself set down by the Romanists, and our opponents, 
as one of the great champions for the necessity of tradition ; 
with what truth, we shall see more fully hereafter. 

And so, elsewhere, he tells us of the Marcosians* and Carpo- 
cratians® in particular, that they pretended a tradition in favour 
of their notions. 

And Clement of Alexandria informs us, that Valentinus, 
Marcion, and Basilides, all professed to preach what was delivered 
by Matthias ;° and that the followers of Basilides boasted, that 

1 “QTucifuge isti Scripturarum.” TrertuLt. De resurr. carnis. ὁ. 47. Op. 
ed. 1664. p. 854. 

Σ Τοῦτο yap αὐτοῖς ἀεί ἐστιν ἐπιμελὲς, μὴ ἐκ THY θείων γραφῶν διδάσκειν τὰς 
ἀκεραιοτέρας ψυχὰς, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῆς ἔξωθεν σοφίας παρακρούεσθαι τὴν ἀλήθειαν. 
Basiu. Czxs. Ep. 8. Op. ed. Bened. tom. iii. p. 81. 

* “Cum enim ex Scripturis arguuntur, in accusationem convertuntur ipsarum 
Scripturarum, quasi non recte habeant, neque sint ex authoritate, et quia varie 
sint dicte ; et quia non possit ex his inveniri veritas ab his qui nesciant tradi- 
tionem.” IREN. Adv. her. iii. 2. edd. Mass. et Grab. 

4 ΤΡ. lib. i. ὁ. 20. ed. Mass. (6. 17. ed. Grab.) 

5 Tb. lib. i. ο. 25. ed. Mass. (c. 24. ed. Grab.) 


δ᾽ τὴν Ματθίου αὐχῶσι ποοσάγεσθαι δόξαν. CLEM. ALEX. Strom. lib. vii. § 17. 
Op. ed. Potter. p. 900. 
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their master was a pupil of Glaucias, the amanuensis of Peter ; 
and those of Valentinus, that their master was taught by Theodas, 
a friend of Paul.! 

And Ptolemy, the Valentinian, expressly asserts, that their 
doctrine was derived from Apostolical tradition, handed down to 
them by a successional delivery from the Apostles.” 

And so usual was it for heretics to prefer this claim, that 
Jerome says of them, generally, that they were accustomed to 
say,— We are the sons of those wise men who, from. the 
beginning, have delivered to us the doctrine of the Apostles ;᾿ Ὁ 
and he contrasts them with those who derive their knowledge 
from Scripture.* 

It is quite true, that the tradition pleaded by these heretics, 
was ofa different kind from that claimed by Irenwus, Tertullian, 
and Origen, for that which they delivered as the substance of 
the faith taught by the Apostles ; because the former was a tra- 
dition handed down by certain private individuals only ; whereas 
the latter was affirmed to be the tradition of all the Apostolical 
churches ; but, nevertheless, it is evidence to an opponent, as 
far as it goes, against the universality of the orthodox doctrine ; 
and evidence which it is not fair altogether to keep out of sight, 
and say that the heretics did not dare to appeal to tradition, for 
that it was altogether against them, and rested upon interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, which they acknowledged to be new. The 
cause of truth gains nothing by such statements. 

And these claims must be judged by us, in a measure, upon 
their own merits; because, though the testimony of a few con- 
temporary authors, whose writings we possess, affords very strong 
evidence against them, this evidence is not conclusive. What 


1 Καθάπερ ὁ Βασιλείδης, κἂν Γλαυκίαν ἐπιγράφηται διδάσκαλον, ὡς αὐχοῦσιν 
αὐτοὶ, τὸν Πέτρου ἑρμηνέα: ὡς αὕτως δὲ καὶ Οὐαλεντῖνον Θευδάδι ἀκηκοέναι 
(Θεοδᾷ διηκηκοέναι, legunt Potter et al.) φέρουσιν: γνώριμος δ᾽ οὗτος ἐγεγόνει 
Παύλου. Ib. ib. p. 898. 

2 Μαθήσῃ yap, Θεοῦ διδόντος, ἑξῆς Kal τὴν τούτου ἀρχήν τε Kal γέννησιν, ἀξιου- 
μένη τῆς Αποστολικῆς παραδόσεως, ἣν ἐκ διαδοχῆς καὶ ἡμεῖς παρειλήφαμεν, μετὰ 
καὶ τοῦ κανονίσαι πάντας τοὺς λόγους τῇ τοῦ Σωτῆρος διδασκαλίᾳ. ProLeM. Ep. 


8. «« Filii sumus sapientium qui ab initio doctrinam nobis apostolicam tradide- 
runt.” Hreron. Comm. in Is. c. 19. Op. ed. Vallars. Ven. tom. iv. col. 293. 
+ Th, 
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we want is divine testimony ; and when professing Christians are 
divided among themselves as to what isthe truth, it 1s useless to 
attempt to affix the title of a divine informant to the testimony 
of any one portion of them, however large it may be. 

But still further; the appeals of the heretics to Patristical 
Tiadition, were not all of this kind, but often of a more general 
nature ; and especially in those questions which arose at a later 
period of the Church, and with which alone almost we are con- 
cerned at the present day, I mean those connected with the 
Avian, Nestorian, Pelagian, and such hke controversies. 

From a fragment ofa writer on the orthodox side, who wrote 
as early as the commencement of the third century, (the frag- 
ment is preserved to us by Euscbius,) we find, that the followers 
of Artemon, who denied the divinity of our Saviour, claimed 
“all the antients and the Apostles themselves as in favour of their 
views ;” and maintained, that their doctrine, which they call 
“ the truth of the Gospel,’ was “ preserved until the times of 
Victor.”! The passage has been already quoted more at length 
above, and we have seen how the claim was met by their ortho- 
dox opponent; and in dealmg with the opponents of the 
orthodox doctrine, we should ever remember with him, that 
our evidence on the contrary side, is only evidence of the same 
nature; that is, resting upon the testimony of a few indivi- 
duals ; and not be hasty in stopping the mouths of our adver- 
saries with a claim to a divine informant. I believe that the 
claim of these heretics was an impudent assertion, diametrically 
opposed to the facts of the case; but one great reason why 
1 believe it to be so, is derived from the fact that Scripture 
clearly maintains the opposite doctrine. 

The similar claims of succeeding heretics were of a still more 
plausible kind, being connected with questions which had not 
previously been the subjects of public discussion; and on 
which, therefore, the earlier Fathers had not in general spoken 
clearly and determinately. 


Thus, Arius and his party confidently appealed to Patristical 
Tradition as in their favour. 


In the Letter to Alexander, written by Arius and his earliest 


1 EvseEs. Hist. Eccl. v. 28.; or, in Roura. Reliq. Sacr. vol. 2. pp. 7, 8. See 
Ῥ. 225 above. 
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followers, they call his doctrine “the faith which we have re- 
ceived from our ancestors.”?! And ina fragment preserved by 
Athanasius, Arius uses the following language s— According 
“to the faith of the clect of God, those to whom God hath 
“ given intelligence, holy children, orthodox, and who have 
“received the Holy Spirit of God, I have learned these things 
“ from those who are partakers of wisdom, polished, taught of 
“ God, and in all things wise. Being of the same mind with 
“ them, 1 have closely followed their footsteps,” Χο. 

Two of these are mentioned by their orthodox opponents, 
in order to exculpate them from the charge of supporting 
Arianism; viz., Origen® and Dionysius of Alexandria.! The 
defence of the latter by Athanasius’ is unanswerable; but this 
very case shows, that we cannot reasonably expect to obtain the 
catholic consent of the Fathers, upon a point not under dis- 
cussion in thew time; for Athanasius himself allows,® that the 
passage cited by the Arians would, if it had stood alone, have 
decided the appeal in their favour. It was a passage written 
in the heat of controversy against an opposite crror to that of 
Arius; but it so happened, that Dionysius was called upon to 
explain his views more fully on the point, on account of the 
misapprehension his statements had caused; and he  satisfae- 
torily showed, that he held no such views as those of Arius. 
But how many would there be, who, having expressed them- 
selves thus unwarily, might never have been called upon to 
give any further explanation, and whose statements, therefore, 
would seem to favour the views of Arius? Nay, we have found 
that this is, in fact, the case, even with some authors whose 
writings remain to us. What becomes, then, of catholic con- 
sent in such a case? We may say, indeed, that such statements 

1‘H πίστις ἡμῶν ἡ ἐκ προγόνων, Epipuan. Adv. hier.; hwr. 69. § 7. Op. 
ed. 1622. tom. i. p. 732. 

2 Κατὰ πίστιν ἐκλεκτῶν Θεοῦ, συνετῶν Θεοῦ, παίδων ἁγίων, ὀρθοτόμων, ἅγιον 
Θεοῦ πνεῦμα λαβόντων, τάδε ἔμαθον ἔγωγε ὑπὸ τῶν σοφίης μετεχόντων, ἀστείων, 
θεοδιδάκτων, κατὰ πάντα σοφῶν τε" τούτων κατ᾽ ἴχνος ἦλθον ἐγὼ βαίνων ὁμοδόξως 
κι το λ. ATHANAS. orat. la. contra Arian. § 5. Op. ed. Bened. tom. i. pp. 408, 9. 

3 See Socrat. Hist. Eccl. iv. 21. 

4 See ATHANAS. De Sent. Dionys. Op. tom. i. pp. 245 et seq. 


§ Ib. 
6 Ib. p. 246, and see Bast. Ep. ad Max. Ep. 9. Op. ed. Ben, tom. iii. p. 90. 
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are to be accounted for as those of Dionysius; and this may 
be very true; but those who are inclined to the opposite doc- 
trine are, of course, justified in interpreting the expressions 
they find, as they stand; and it is only trifling with them and 
ourselves, to demand that they be interpreted according to our 
views, and then boast of catholic consent. It is one thing, to 
be able to account for the statements of many of the early 
Catholic Fathers, when they seem to deviate from strict or- 
thodoxy, and show that they may be reconciled with the assertion 
of their having held the true doctrine, by a consideration of the 
circumstances of the case, and therefore that it 1s probable that 
their meaning was orthodox ; and another, to affirm that that, 
and no other doctrine, is clearly and consistently maintamed in 
their writings, and challenge their consent in its favour. We 
shall find, indeed, practically, that we are continually called 
upon, in the writings of the Fathers, to make allowances for 
the heat of opposition to the controversy they were engaged in 
at the moment, which often led them ito expressions verging 
upon, or even decidedly favourable to, opposite errors. And 
this is a fault which entirely prevents the Fathers from bearing 
any such consentient testimony as our opponents dream of, 
and peculiarly disqualifies them for performing the office of a 
judge of controversies. And for the same reason, the Scripture 
is peculiarly qualified to be so; because, though it may not 
have entered into the particulars of the point in -controversy, 
it has stated the truth, simply and plainly, and without ever 
having, when condemning one error, verged to the opposite ; 
or, when stating a truth, overstated it. The elements which it 
gives us for determining the point in question, are all such as, 
when properly used, lead to the truth. There are no state- 
ments calculated to lead us astray, no representations for which 
allowances are to be made, either for the words used, or for a 
possible bias of mind or ardour of spirit that affected the tone 
of the instruction given. 
Many other testimonies might be brought of the claim made 
_ by the Arians and Semi-Arians to Patristical tradition. Auxen- 
‘wus, bishop of Milan, in his Letter to Valentinian and Valens 
"s, —“ My creed is that in which I have been taught from my 


> 
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infancy as I have received from the holy Scriptures,” and he 
proceeds to recite the antient creed ;! and he calls the faith 
which he defends, (being as he allows that which was agreed 
upon at Ariminum,) the Catholic faith, and declares that the 
Catholic bishops had always condemned and anathematized the 
opposite doctrine, which he calls heresy.” And so Eunomius 
boasted—“ We adhere to those things which were demonstrated 
“both by the saints [or, according to other MSS. the holy 
“ Fathers] of old and now by us.” ® 

So the Semi-Arians at the Synod of Antioch in 5.11 say, 
“ We receive no other faith than that which was published 
from the beginning ;” + and at their Synod at Sardica in 347, 
they use such language as the following; “It is our constant 
“ prayer, beloved brethren, first that the holy and catholic 
“ Church of the Lord, free from all dissensions and schisms, 


‘ 


“ 


may everywhere preserve the unity of the Spirit and the bond 
of love by a right faith... . Secondly, that the Church’s rule, 
and the holy tradition and judgments of our fathers may remain 


¢ 


nN 


{ 
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“ for ever firm and unmoved,” ὃ &e. And again, “ Since there- 


“ fore we cannot depart from the tradition of our fathers ® 
c 


n 


neither do we ourselves receive the aforementioned [1. e. Atha- 
c 


n 


nasius and Marcellus] to the honour and dignity of the 


n 


‘Church, and we justly condemn those who do.’*  And_ so 
they speak of themselves afterwards as “ adhering to the laws 
of God and the traditions of their fathers.” Ὁ 

And at their Synod at Ancyra in 358, they speak in the same 
strain still more strongly,—“‘ We entreat you, venerable Lords 
“and fellow worshippers,” they say in their synodical epistle, 


1 «Ex infantia quemadmodum doctus sum sicut accepi de sanctis Seripturis 
credidi.” Hiiar. Contr. Auxent. ὃ 14. Op. ed. Bened. col. 1270. 

2 Ib. § 15. col. 1272. 

3 Ἡμεῖς δὲ τοῖς τε ὑπὸ τῶν ἁγίων [al. ἁγίων πατέρων καὶ πάλαι, Kal νῦν ὑφ᾽ 
ἡμῶν ἀποδεικνυμένοις ἐμμένοντες. KEunom. in Basti. Ady. Eunom. lib. ii. § 18. 
Op. ed. Ben. tom. i. p. 253. 

4 Οὔτε ἄλλην τινὰ πίστιν παρὰ Thy ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἐκτεθεῖσαν ἐδεξάμεθα. Socn. Hist. 
Eccl. ii. 10. ed. Reading. Cant. 1720. p. 87. 

5 “Ut ecclesia regula sanctaque parentum traditio atque judicia in perpetuum 
firma solidaque permaneant.” 

§ ἐς Quamobrem quoniam a parentum traditione discedere non x ssumus,”” Ke, 

7 Hitari Prev. Fragm. in Op. ed. Bened. col. 1308 and 1319. 

8 “ Adhwrentes legibus Dei traditionibusque paternis.” Ib. 
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“that, having read these letters, you will embrace firmly the 
“ faith delivered to us from our fathers, and that you will signify 
“that our faith is agreeable to yours ; that those who dare to 
“ introduce this impiety, being fully assured that we preserve 
“ the faith which we have received from the Apostolical times 
“ through the Fathers that have intervened down to our times, as 
“our patrimony, may either through shame be turned to the 
“ truth, or persisting may be cut off from the Church.” ? 

Similar language is usual at the other Arian Councils.” 

The same claims we find to be made by the Aetians and Ma- 
cedonians, who accused the orthodox of introducing novelties into 
the Christian faith ;? an accusation met by Gregory Nyssen by 
an appeal to Scripture as the judge.* 

And when at the Council of Constantinople, at its session in 
383, it was proposed by the Emperor, at the suggestion of one 
of the orthodox party, that the matters im dispute between them 
and the heretics present, viz. the Arians, Hunomians and Mace- 
donians, should be determined by an appeal to the writings of 
the Fathers, these heretics asserted their reverence for the Fa- 
thers as their “ masters,’ and many of them were desirous that 
the pomts in dispute should be so determined, though others 
objected to such a course. The account given by Socrates is as 
follows. The Emperor asks the heretics, “if they respect and 
“ yeceive the writings of the doctors that lived before the divi- 
“sion of the Church ; and they having not denied that they did, 
“but on the contrary affirming that they altogether honoured them 
“as masters,’ the king again enquired, whether they would fol- 


1 Παρακαλοῦμεν ὑμᾶς, Κύριοι τιμιώτατοι συλλειτουργοὶ, ἐντυχόντες ὅτι ἐράσθητε 
τῇ ἐκ πατέρων παραδοθείσῃ πίστει, καὶ ὡς σύμφωνα ὑμῖν φρονοῦμεν, ws πεπιστεύκαμεν 
ὑποσημήνασθαι" ἵνα πληροφορηθέντες οἱ τὴν αὐτὴν ἀσέβειαν ἐπεισάγειν τολμῶντες, 
ὅτι καθάπερ κλῆρόν τινα τὴν ἐκ τῶν Αποστολικῶν χρόνων διὰ τῶν ἐν τῷ μέσῳ ἄχρι 
καὶ ἡμῶν Πατέρων ὑποδεξάμενοι πίστιν φυλάσσομεν, ἢ αἰσχυνθέντες διορθωθήσονται, 
ἢ ἐπιμένοντες ἀποκηρυχθῶσι τῆς Ἐκκλησίας. EpIpHAN. Adv. Her.; her. 78. § 2. 
Op. tom. i. p. 847. 

2 See Socrat, Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. ec. 19, 30 and 37. 

3 Νεωτεροποιοὺς ἡμᾶς καὶ καινοτόμους καὶ ἐφευρετὰς ῥημάτων, καὶ τί γὰρ οὐχὶ 
τῶν ἐπονειδίστων ἀποκαλοῦσιν. Basit. De Sp. S.c. 6. § 13. Op. tom. iii. p. 10. 
And Grecor. Nyss. De Trin. prope init. Op. ed. 1615. tom. ii. pp. 439, 440. 

* Gree. Nyss. ut supra. We shall notice the passage more particularly here- 
after. See c. 10. 

5 Πάνυ τιμᾷν αὐτοὺς ὡς καθηγητὰς. 


Sy 
σὺν 
". 
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“ low them as trustworthy witnesses of the Christian faith. The 
“leaders of the sectaries and the logicians among them, for 
“there were many among them well fitted for disputation, 
“doubted what to do. For there was a division among them, 
“some saying that the king’s proposal was a good one, and others 
“that it was not suitable to their object. For they were dif- 
“ ferently affected towards the books of the antients ;! and they no 
“ longer agreed one with the other, and they were divided, not 
“ only some sects towards others, but those of the same heresy 
“among themselves ;” and he proceeds to say, that, in conse- 
quence of this diversity of opinion, the Emperor ordered each 
party to present their creed to him.” The appeal to the Fathers 
therefore, though declined by some, was by others willingly 
accepted. 

And we are told by the learned Henry Wharton, that “ Euno- 
“ mius the heretic, in his Apology, extant in MS. in St. Martin’s 
“ Library, everywhere pleadeth the tradition of precedent ages, ad 


“ professeth to follow that as his only rule of faith. ‘It is 


“ necessary,’ saith he, ‘for those who treat of matters of faith, 
“ setting before them the holy tradition which hath all along 
““ obtained from the times of the Fathers, as a rule and canon, 
“to make use of this accurate rule to judge of those things 
“ which shall be said.’* Afterwards proposing his blasphemous 
opinion about the Holy Ghost, he introduceth it with this Pre- 
“ face,* ‘ Kvactly following the doctrine of the Holy Fathers, and 


{{ 


cc 


receiving it from them, we believe,’ ” &e.  ‘ This, then,” he 
adds, “ was the artifice and practice of the antient heretics. What 
“the practice of the Catholic Fathers was in opposing these 
“heretics, or establishing any necessary article of faith; that 
“ they accounted Scripture to be the only adequate rule of faith, 
“and to contain in express and plain words all things necessary to 


' “AdAat ἄλλως εἶχον περὶ τὰ βιβλία τῶν παλαιῶν. 

2 Socr. Hist. Eccl. v. 10. ed. Reading. p. 273. 

3 ᾿Αναγκαῖον 8 ἴσως τοὺς περὶ τούτων λόγους ποιουμένους .... THY κρατοῦσαν 
ἄνωθεν ἐκ τῶν πατέρων εὐσεβῆ παράδοσιν ὥσπερ τινα γνώμονα καὶ κανόνα προεκτι- 
θεμένους ἀκριβεῖ τούτῳ συγχωρεῖν χρῆσθαι κριτηρίῳ πρὸς τὴν τῶν λεγομένων ἐπί- 
κρισιν. Apologetic. in fine Prologi. 

4 Τὴν τῶν ἁγίων ἐν ἅπασι φυλάττοντες διδασκαλίαν, wap’ ὧν καθόντες .... πεπισ- 
τεύκαμεν. Post med. 
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“ be believed ; that they rejected all articles which could not be 
“ thence deduced as spurious and false, or at least uncertain 
“ and unnecessary ; and always asserted the sufficiency of Scrip- 
“ ture, I will not here insist to prove: since that point hath been 
“ so often handled and cleared by the writers of our Church,” 

The same was the case with Nestorius and his favourers among 
the oriental bishops, who claimed Patristical Tradition as in their 
favour. 

Nestorius appealed to the Nicene Fathers, as “those holy 
Fathers who are beyond all praise,’” and maintains that their 
confession 15 In favour of his views ;? and when John, bishop of 
Antioch, wrote to him on the subject, to induce him, for the sake 
of peace, to apply the title, mother of God (θεοτόκος), to the Vir- 
gin Mary, as being one to which his people were accustomed, 
and which might be understood in a good sense, the Bishop 
admits, that he had heard from many and common friends, that 
his sentiments were the same with those of the fathers and doc- 
tors of the Church ;! which shows that he professed to agree 
with them. 

And the oriental bishops, who favoured his views at the 
Council of Ephesus, distinctly claim to be considered the de- 
fenders of the antient faith of the Church. ‘ We are called,”’ 
they say, in their Petition to the Emperor, “ to confirm the faith 
of the holy Fathers.’° And agam; ‘ Let not your majesty 
* despise the faith which is corrupted, into which both you and 
“ your progenitors were baptized; upon which also the founda- 
“ tions of the Church are based, for which the most holy mar- 


1 See Preface to “A Treatise proving Scripture to be the rule of faith, by 
R. Peacock,” &e. Lond. 1688. 4to. pp. viii, ix. 

2 «Sancti illi et supra omnem predicationem patres.” ΝΈΘΤΟΒΙΙ Epist. ad 
Soelestin. Pap. ; inter Acta Concil, Ephes. Ὁ. 1. ο. 16.—Concil. ed. Labb. et Cossart. 
Par. 1671. tom. iii. col. 850, (ed. Hardouin. tom. i. col. 1809.) 

3 Hpist. alt. ib. ὁ. 17. ib. col. 352. (ed. Hard. i. 1810.) 

* El γὰρ ἡ διάνοιά cov τοῦ αὐτοῦ τοῖς πατράσι καὶ τῆς ἐκκλησίας διδασκάλοις 
φρονήματος ἔχεται: τοῦτο γὰρ διὰ πολλῶν καὶ κοινῶν φίλων περὶ σοῦ, δέσποτα, 
μεμαθήκαμεν: τί λυπεῖ τὸ εὐσεβὲς φρόνημα καταλλήλῳ ὀνόματι δημοσιεῦσαι; 
Joann. Ep. ΑΝΤΙΟΟΗ. Epist. ad Nestor.; inter Acta Cone. Eph. p. i. 6. 25. ib. 
col. 390. (ed. Hard. i. 1328.) 

° “Vocati sumus ad confirmandam sanctorum patrum fidem.” OrrENT. EPIsc. 
Pet. tert. ad Imperat. ; inter Acta Concil, Eph. ad fin. Action. 6. ib. col. 730. (ed. 
Hard. i. 1566, 7.) 
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“tyrs underwent with joy innumerable kinds of death; by the 
aid of which also you have overcome the barbarians. ... Por it 
“ will be destroyed, if the doctrine which Cyril has tfroduced into 
“ the faith, and other heretics have confirmed, should prevail.” ! 

And again, in their letter to Rufus, bishop of Thessalonica, 
having regretted his absence, they add, “ For your holiness, 
“ had you been present, would have appeased the tumults that 
“ happened, and the disorders perpetrated, and would have con- 
* tended with us against the heresies uidroduced tito the orthudo. 
« faith, and that evangelical and apostolical doctrine which (Ae 
children ever receiving from their fathers have conveyed down 
“ unaltered even to our times.”’* 

It would be easy to add other proofs. 

Nor must we forget, that the Nestoriaus to this day “ main- 
“tain, that the doctrine he [1. ὁ. Nestorius| taught was much 
“ older than himself, and had been handed down from the earliest 
“ times of the Christian church.” ® 

Pass we next to the Kutyehians, who were condemned at the 
Council of Chalcedon, and we shall find that they, im like man- 
ner, urged the same claim; maintaiming, that the orthodox 
‘athers were on their side. 

At the Synod of Constantinople in 11, Eutyches himself 
says,— 1 follow the Fathers” .... “1 have read the blessed 
“ Cyril, and the holy Fathers, and the holy Athanasius, that 
“they said that he was of two natures befere the union; but 
“ after the union and incarnation, they no longer spoke of two 
“ natures, but one.’’# 


1 “Ne despiciat vestra Majestas fidem que adulteratur, in quam et vos baptizath 
estis, et vestri progenitores ; in quan et ecclesia fimdamenta sunt jacta, propter 
quam sanctissimi martyres innumera mortis genera cum voluptate susceperunt 5 
cum qua et barbaros vicistis ...... Disrumpetur enim, si opinio quam Cyrillus 
fidei induxit, et alii hwretici confirmarunt, invaleseat.” Ib. col. 731 (ed. Hard. i. 
1567.) 

2 Ἔπαυσε γὰρ ἂν παραγενομένη (7) σὴ ἁγιωσύνη καὶ τὰς γεγενημένας συγχύσεις, 
καὶ τὰς τετολμημένας ἀταξίας, καὶ σὺν ἡμῖν αὖ κατηγωνίσατο τὰς ἐπεισαχθείσας 
αἱρέσεις τῇ ὀρθοδόξῳ πίστει, καὶ τῇ εὐαγγελικῇ καὶ ἀποστολικῇ διδασκαλίᾳ, ἣν 
παῖδες παρὰ πατέρων ἀεὶ δεχόμενοι, μέχρις ἡμῶν ταύτην παρέπεμψαν. OKIENT, 
Episc. Epist. ad Rufum; ib. col. 736, 7. (ed. Hard. 1. 1672.) 

3 Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. Cent. v. p. 2. ¢. 5. § 12. Engl. ed. 1826. vol. ii. p. 67. 

4 ῬΑκολουθῶ τοῖς πατράσιν... Ἐγὼ ἀνέγνων τοῦ μακαρίου Κυρίλλου, καὶ τῶν 
ἁγίων πατέρων, καὶ τοῦ ἁγίου Αθανασίου, ὅτι ἐκ δύο μὲν φύσεων εἶπον πρὸ τῆς 
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And in his Letter to Pope Leo, after his condemnation at 
this Synod, he strongly urges the testimony of the Fathers in 
his favour. 

So, also, in his Petition to the Synod (or rather, Council,) 
of Ephesus, in 449, he says,—‘“I hold all the holy Fathers 
“ equally with your holinesses as orthodox and faithful, and have 
“taken them as my masters; anathematizing Manes, Valen- 
 tinus, Apolinarius and Nestorius, and all the heretics up to 
« Simon Magus.” ?! 

And at this Synod, where the confession of Eutyches was 
received as orthodox, Dioscorus, the president, who favoured 
Eutyches, admonished the bishops present, at the commence- 
ment οὗ the proceedings, that they were to consider whether the 
views advanced by the Eutychians, were agreeable to what had 
been ordained by the holy Fathers.” 

And when the monks who sided with Eutyches were asked 
by Dioscorus, “respecting the presence of the Saviour in the 
“ flesh, Are your views the same as those of the blessed Atha- 
“ nasius, and the blessed Cyril, and the blessed Gregory, and 
“all the orthodox bishops ?’* their leader, Eleusinus, replied, 
“We are all of the same mind both with those that met at 
“ Nice [Nicea,*] and the holy Fathers who were assembled 
“here [i. 6. at Ephesus, at the Third General Council.]”?° 

And in the Council of Chalcedon, Carosus, one of the Kuty- 
chian leaders, declares ;—‘“ My faith is that of the three hundred 


ἑνώσεως" μετὰ δὲ Thy ἕνωσιν, καὶ Thy σάρκωσιν, οὐκέτι δύο φύσεις εἶπον, ἀλλὰ 
μίαν. ἘΕστΥοη. in Concil. Constantinop. Act. 7.—Inter Act. Cone. Chale, Act. 1. 
Concil. ed. Labb. et Coss. tom. iv. col. 228. (ed. Hard. ii. 165, 8.) 

1 Kal πάντας δὲ τοὺς ἁγίους πατέρας, ὡς καὶ ἡ ὑμετέρα θεοσέβεια, ὀρθοδόξους 
ἔσχον, καὶ πιστοὺς, καὶ διδασκάλους ἐμαυτῷ ἐθέμην, ἀναθεματίζων Μάνην, Βαλεν- 
τῖνον, Απολινάριον, καὶ Νεστόριον, καὶ πάντας τοὺς αἱρετικοὺς, ἕως Σίμωνος τοῦ 
μάγου. Ib. col. 186. (ed. Hard. ii. 100.) 

5 Χρὴ τοίνυν ἐκεῖνα τὰ ἀναφυέντα πρότερον ζητηθῆναι, Kal ἡμᾶς δοκιμάσαι, εἰ 
συνῳδὰ τυγχάνουσι τοῖς δρισθεῖσι παρὰ τῶν ἁγίων πατέρων. Ib. col. 128. (ed. 
Hard. ii. 93.) 

3 Περὶ τῆς ἐνσάρκου τοῦ Σωτῆρος παρουσίας οὕτω φρονεῖτε, ws ὃ μακάριος Αθανά- 
σιος, καὶ ὃ μακάριος Κύριλλος, καὶ 6 μακάριος Γρηγόριος, καὶ πάντες οἱ ὀρθόδοξοι 
ἐπίσκοποι; Ib. col. 279, 282. (ed. Hard. ii. 236 ) 

4 I have used the name ice as more usual among us, but Nieea seems more 
correct. 

5 Πάντες οὕτω φρονοῦμεν, ὡς καὶ οἱ ἐν Νικαίᾳ συνελθόντες, καὶ of ἐνταῦθα cuvet- 


λεγμένοι ἅγιοι πατέρες. Ib. col. 282. (ed. Hard. ii. 236.) 
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“and eighteen bishops that were at Nice [Nica], in which 1 
“ was baptized. I knowno other.”' And the other Eutychian 
leaders made a similar declaration.” 

To these we might add the case of the Pelagians, who notori- 
ously claimed the support of primitive Fathers.® 

Nay, Lactantius tells us, that all heretics reckoned them- 
selves to be the best Christians, and their own Church to be 
the Catholic Church.* 

And Salvian, speaking of heretics, says, “ They are heretics 
“ with us, notin their own estimation. — For they so completely 
“reckon themselves to be catholics, that they decry us as 
“heretics. What, therefore, they are with us, that we are with 
*them,”’* 

It is quite clear, then, that all these heretics considered that 
Patristical Tradition was in their favour. And therefore | 
doubt, whether it was wise in Dr. Waterland (to whose learned 
and valuable labours in proof of the great preponderance of the 
Patristical testimony in favour of the orthodox faith we are deeply 
indebted,) to bring forward the charges of novelty made by some 
of the orthodox against the Arians, and while he is altogether silent 
as to the similar charges made on the other side, quote these as 
an undeniable proor that Arianism was a complete noreliy,°— 
especially when he must have been fully aware, that even a 
worse heresy, on the same point, had long before found its 
defenders among nominal Christians.‘ 

These charges, being reciprocal, prove nothing on cither side, 
And when we come to investigate the actual evidence produci- 


1 Τὴν τῶν τριακοσίων δεκαοκτὼ τῶν ἐν Νικαίᾳ γενομένων πατέρων πίστιν, ἐν ἦ 
καὶ ἐβαπτίσθην, οἶδα" ἐπεὶ ἐγὼ ἄλλην πίστιν οὐκ οἶδα. Canosts in Cone, Chaleed. 
Act. 4. Ib. col. 530. (ed. Hard. 11. 428.) 

2 Ib. col. 530. (ed. Hard. ii. 428.) 

3 See WuiTak. De pece. orig. lib. il. ¢. 2. 

4 “Singuli quique cetus hereticorum se potissimum Christianos et suam esse 
Catholicam ecclesiam putant.” Lactant. Div. Inst. lib. iv. οὐ ult. ed. Cant, 
1685. p. 232. 

5 “ Apud nos sunt heretici, apud se non sunt. 
esse judicant, ut nos ipsos titulo hwretica appellationis infament. Quod ergo illi 
nobis sunt, hoe nos 1115. Satvian. De Gub. Dei. lib. v. prope init. ed. 1669. 
p- 100. 

δ See the Preface to his Second Defence. 

7 In the same place he has suffered himself to fall into a misstatement respect- 


Nam in tantum se catholicos 
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ble from the writings that remain to us, we find the true state 
of the case to be, that the Fathers often wrote hotly and hastily, 
and consequently incorrectly: and therefore may be quoted in 
almost all the great questions of doctrine that have agitated the 
Church since the very earliest period, on both sides. This is 
the case even with those writings that have been preserved to 
us; and these, it must be recollected, form but a few of those 
that were published, especially of the earlier ages. 

And hence it was, that so many heresies (as an antient writer 
tells us) were defended by the citation of passages of the 
Fathers in support of them; and that Eusebius, in his defence 
of Origen, was able to give very many testimonies of preceding 
Fathers in favour of some of his errors.! 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood in the above remarks. 
{ am very far from meaning to convey the idea by them, that 
the heretics had such support in the writings of the primitive 
Fathers as they often boasted of. My conviction is, that they 
had not. And I maintain, that an accurate examination of the 
writings of the primitive Fathers will prove to any impartial 
enquirer, that the weigft of Patristical testimony is beyond 
comparison in favour of the orthodox faith. But my object is, 
to urge those who are claiming antiquity, as if it were obviously 
and exclusively in their favour, and putting forth pretensions to 


ing the conduct of the heretics at Constantinople, with regard to the writings of 
the Fathers. Having given a long extract from Socrates, showing the nature of 
the proposal made, he stops precisely at the pot where the reception given to 
the proposal is narrated, and contents himself with giving the following account 
of it. “Whereupon the heads of the different sects were at first much con- 
founded and divided among themselves, some commending what the Emperor 
had proposed, and others not; but, in conclusion, they ALL chose rather to rest 
the cause solely on logical disputation, than upon the testimonies of the antients.” 
(pp. 18, 14.) And in his chapter “on the use and value of ecclesiastical anti- 
quity,” in his “ Importance of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity,” he alludes to it 
again as a proof that the heretics, when practically brought to the test, declined 
the appeal to patristical tradition. (Works, vol. 5. pp. 324, 5.) This is clearly a 
misrepresentation of the matter; because the heretics in question asserted that 
they “highly honoured the Fathers as their masters ;” and when put to the test, 
a portion of them (large or small, we know not) were still willing and desirous to 
be judged by the tradition of the Fathers. Such statements are to be regretted. 
In the end they prejudice the cause of truth. 

1 Auctor Synodici adv. Tragoediam Irenzi, cap. 198; in Routh. Relig. Sacr. 
vol. ili. p. 267. (2d. ed. p. 498.) 


at 4“ 
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such a catholic consent as can never be proved, and, in fact, 
never existed,—and asserting, that the heretics could find 
nothing favourable to their views in the writings of the preced- 
ing Fathers, and even (as some do) declaring, that they rejected 
all appeals to antiquity,—and resting upon these grounds the 
claims of the orthodox faith to our belief,—to beware how they 
take up such a position, and especially how they make that 
supposed consent the sole authorized interpreter of Scripture, 
and tell us that Scripture cannot be understood without it. 
The preceding extracts (and many more to the same purpose 
might easily be added) abundantly show, that the Arians, Nes- 
torians, and others, claimed Patristical Tradition in_ their 
favour, as much as their opponents; and inveighed against the 
novelties and heresies of their opponents, and their opposition to 
the sentiments of the “Catholic Church,” as strongly as the 
orthodox. 

Will it be said, that they all made this claim without any 
foundation for it? It may, by men wedded to a hypothesis, or 
by hot and injudicious controversialists. But 1 suspect, that 
men of cooler judgment, when they come to view the whole 
case, will take different ground; and content themselves with 
maintaining, that, taking the writings of the carly Fathers as a 
whole, there is very strong testimony to be found in them in 
favour of the orthodox faith, and that passages which appear 
favourable to unsound views which did not come into discussion 
till a period subsequent to the date of those passages, cannot 
always be taken as proofs that the writer supported those views, 
because, not having those views in his mind, he might easily 
have expressed himself incautiously, especially if he was writing 
in opposition to a contrary prevailing error. So far we are on 
safe and immovable ground. And such, as it appears to me, is 
all the aid we could naturally and reasonably expect from the 
writings of the Fathers. But, beyond this, our claims are mere 
assertions ; assertions, which, if true, could not be proved, and 
which are in reality contrary to the plain facts of the case. 


Ω 
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SECTION VIIIL.—WHAT THE TRACTATORS CALL ‘ CATHOLIC CON- | 
SENT,” IS NOT TREATED BY THEMSELVES, IN MANY CASES, AS 
AFFORDING ANY SUFFICIENT PROOF OF THE DOCTRINES SO 
SUPPORTED. 


To illustrate this subject still further, I will now proceed to 
point out some cases where there appears to be what our op- 
ponents would call “catholic consent; and which may lead 
them and others to reflect how far their system is characterized 
by consistency. 

(1) The doctrine taught by the Fathers of the first three 
centuries as to the Divine appearances to man under the Old 
Testament dispensation. 

These Fathers seem universally to ascribe all these appearances 
to the Son. And as the principal passages have been carefully 
collected by Dr. Burton, I shall present the reader with his 
statement of them, which probably may have more weight with 
my opponents than any catena of my own. 

“Tt was Christ who talked with Adam, Gen. 11. 8, 9, where 
“ the person is said to be the Lord God. y. Theophil. in Autol. 
“11.22. Tertull. Adv. Prax. c. 16. p. 509. Irenzeus iv. 10. 
ἔῃ, 239. 

“Tt was Christ who spoke to Noah, Gen. vi. 18.  Ireneus, 
αν, 10, 

“Tt was Christ who went down to confound the tongues at 
“ Babel, Gen. xi. 5, where it is said that it was the Lord. 
“ Justin. M. Dial. cum Tryph. c. 127. p. 220. Tertull. Adv. 
“ Prax. ὃ.. 10. }».. 509... Novation. ¢, 25. p. 723, 

“Jt was Christ who appeared to Abram, and said unto him, 
“ Tam the Almighty God, Gen. xvii. 1. Justin. M. Dial. cum 
“ Tryph. ec. 127. p. 220. Clem. Alex. Peed. i. 7. p. 181. 

“Jt was Christ who appeared to Abraham in the plains of 
“ Mamre, Gen. xviii. 1, where he is called the Lord, and the 
“ Judge of all the earth, ver. 25. Justin. M. Dial. cum Tryph. 
ἕο, 56. p. 152. Clem. Alex. Ped. i. 7. p. 131. Tertull. Adv. 
“ Mare. 11. 9. p. 402. Origen. in Gen. Hom. iv. ὃ. 

“Tt was Christ who rained fire upon Sodom, Gen. xix. 24. 
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“ The Fathers particularly mention the expression, ‘then the 
“ Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and 
* fire from the Lord? Justin. M. Dial. cum Tryph. ¢. 56. p. 152: 
“0, 127. p. 221. Treneus, i. 6. p. 180. Tertull. Adv. Prax. 
* 13, 16, p. 507, 509. 

“Tt was Christ who tempted Abraham, Gen. xxii. Origen. in 
“Gen. Hom. vii. 8. Cyp. Test. ii. 5. p. 286. 

“Tt was Christ who appeared to Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 13, 
‘“‘ where the person calls himself ‘ the Lord God of Abraham and 
“the God of Isaac? Justin. ΔΙ. Dial. cum Tryph. ¢. 58. 
“p. 156. Clem. Alex. Ped. i. 7. p. 131. 

“Tt was Christ who spoke to Jacob in a dream, Gen. xxvi. 
“ 11, 13, where he calls himself the God of Bethel, (see Gen. 
“xxvii. 13.19.) Justin. M. Dial. cum Tryph. ο. 58. p. 155. 
* Cyp. Test. 1.5. Novatian. 6. 27. p. 725. 


“Tt was Christ who wrestled with Jacob, Gen. xxxil. 26, 
“where it is expressly said that he was God, ver. 28, 30. 
“ Justin. M. Dial. cum Tryph. c. 58. p. 155, 156: 6. 125. 
“p. 218. Irenzeus, p. 239. Clem. Alex. Psd. i. 7. p. 132. 


“ Coneil. Antioch. (Reliq. Saer. 11. p. 470.) 
“Tt was Christ who appeared to Jacob, Gen. xxxv. 1, 9. 
“ Justin. Δ. Dial. cum Tryph. e. 58. p.155, where he says, 
© ‘he is called God, and is God, and will be.’? Cyp. Test. ii. 6. 
“Tt was Christ who appeared to Moses in the Bush, Exod. 
“qu. 2, where the person calls himself ‘the God of Abraham, 
“ the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob; and at ver. 11,“ 
“am that Iam Justin. M. Apol. 1. 62. p. 80. Dial. cum 
“ Tryph. c. 60, p. 157. Irenzus, iv. 10, 12. Clem. Alex. 
“ Cohort. ad Gent. p. 7. Tertull. Adv. Jud. c. 9. p. 194. 
“Tt was Christ who said to Moses, (Exod. xx. 2,) “1 am the 
“ Lord thy God which have brought thee out of the land of 
“ Egypt.’ Clem. Alex. Ped. i. 7. p. 131. 
“It was Christ who spoke to Moses, Levit. vi. 1, and conse- 
“ quently who delivered the whole of the Law. Origen. in 
“ Levit. Hom. iv. init. 
“Tt was Christ who appeared to Joshua near Jericho, Josh. 
“v.13. Justin. M. Dial. cum Tryph. ec. 62. p. 159—60. 
© These instances might be multiplied so as to make a volume; 
cite 
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“ but enough perhaps has been said to show that all the Fathers 
“ agreed in entertaining the same opinion.” 

But, notwithstanding this “catholic consent,’ Dr. Burton 
adds, “ I again repeat, that I am not concerned to inquire into the 
soundness of this opinion ;” which shows, that he at least did not 
consider such consent as a sufficient proof of the truth of a 
doctrine, or interpretation of Scripture, at any rate, on such a 
point. He remarks, however, very justly, that “the Fathers 
* who held it could not have believed, that Christ was a mere 
“ man, nor even an angel; they assert over and over again, that 
“ the Person who appeared to the patriarchs could not be an 
“angel, because he is called God and Jehovah; and they as 
“expressly assert, that he who revealed himself as God and 
“ Jehovah was not the Father, but the Son.” “I may add,” 
he observes, “ that the Arians openly professed their belief, that 
“it was Christ ‘to whom the Father said, Let us make man, 
“ &c., who was seen by the patriarchs face to face, who gave the 
“Jaw, and spake by the prophets,’ &c. (Athanas. De Synodis, 
“vol. 1. p. 740. see also p. 743.) Eusebius, who has been 
“ suspected of Arianism, devotes the fifth book of his Demon- 
 stratio Evangelica to establishing this point. Sce also this 
“‘ same work, 1. 5. p. 11.” 

The fact 15, the Arians stoutly contended for this opinion as 
strengthening their cause, and showing that, though the Son 
was God, there was yet some difference between the nature of 
the Son and the Father; and the earliest supporters of the 
opposite opinion, that is, that some of these appearances might 
be attributed to the Father, are, I think,.to be found among the 
opponents of the Arians. 

The Ante-Nicene Fathers very peremptorily contended for the 
former opinion as the only one which could be tolerated. 

Thus, Justin Martyr, speaking of the appearance to Moses at 
the bush, says, “No one who has the least understanding will 
“ dare to say, that the Maker and Father of the universe, having 
“ left all things that are above the heaven, appeared in a little 
“ portion of the earth.’”’? 


1 Testim. of Ante-Nicene Fathers to Divinity of Christ. 2nd edit. Oxf. 
1829. pp. 38—40. 
? Οὐ τὸν ποιητὴν τὸν [τῶν conj. Otto] ὅλων καὶ πατέρα καταλιπόντα τὰ ὑπὲρ 
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And elsewhere he says, that he who appeared to Abraham at 
Mamre was sent “ by another, who remains always in the super- 
“ celestial regions, and is seen by no one, and never conversed 
“with any one in his own person, whom we look upon as the 
‘ Maker and Father of the Universe.”! And he says, that the 
Jews, who thought that it was God the Father who appeared to 
Moses, were on that account reprehended by Isaiah and our 
Lord as knowing neither the Father nor the Son.* 

The same view is enforeed by Theophilus of Antioch, in a 
passage already quoted from him in a previous page.” 

So also the bishops assembled at Antioch, against Paul of 
Samosata, afirm,that it was Christ who appeared to the patriarchs, 
“sometimes spoken of as an angel, sometimes as Lord, some- 
‘times as God. For it is impious to suppose, that the God of 
‘the Universe is called an angel.’’* 

So Tertullian observes, that the God who appeared at various 
times to men from the beginning, could be no other than the 
Word who was about to become flesh,® and ridicules as an 
absurdity the supposition, that the omnipotent invisible God, 
whom no man hath seen nor can sce,® should have walked about 
in Paradise, adding with his usual vehemence, that these things 
were not to be believed concerning the Son of God, if they had 
not been written, and perhaps not to be believed of the Father 
even though they had been written.’ 


οὐρανὸν ἅπαντα, ἐν ὀλίγῳ γῆς μορίῳ πεφάνθαι, πᾶς ὁστισοῦν, κἀν μικρὸν νοῦν ἔχων, 
τολμήσει εἰπεῖν. JUST. Mart. Dial. cum Tryph. § 60. Op. ed. Ben. p. 107. (ed. 
Col. 1688. p. 283.) " 

1 Ὑπὸ ἄλλου τοῦ ἐν τοῖς ὑπερουρανίοις ἀεὶ μένοντος, καὶ οὐδενὶ ὀφθέντος, ἢ ὁμι- 
λήσαντος δι᾽ ἑαυτοῦ ποτὲ, ὃν ποιητὴν τῶν ὅλων καὶ πατέρα νοοῦμεν. JUST. MART. 
Dial. cum Tryph. ¢ 56. Op. ed. Ben. p. 150. (ed. Col. ». 275.) The same view is 
also expressed still more strongly in § 127. p. 220. (ed. Col. pp. 396. 7.) 

2 Just. Marr. Apol. la. § 63. Op. ed. Ben. p. 81. (Apol. 34. ed. Col. p. 95.) 

3 See pp. 236, 7. above. 

4 Ποτὲ μὲν ὡς ἄγγελος, ποτὲ δὲ ὡς Κύριος, ποτὲ δὲ Θεὸς μαρτυρούμενος. τὸν μὲν 
γὰρ Θεὸν τῶν ὅλων ἀσεβὲς ἄγγελον νομίσαι καλεῖσθαι. SYN. ANTIOCH. adv. Paul. 
Samos. in Routu. Reliq. Sacr. vol. ii. p. 470. (2d. ed. vol. iii. p. 29-4.) 

δ “Non alius potuit quam sermo qui caro erat futurus.”  TERTULL. Adv. 
Prax. c. xvi. Op. ed. 166-4. p. 509. 

6 «Deus omnipotens ille invisibilis quem nemo vidit hominum nec videre 
potest.” Ib. p. 510. 

7 “Scilicet et hac nec de Filio Dei credenda fuisse si scripta non essent, for- 
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And, not to multiply authorities unnecessarily, the same view 
is laid down in the same peremptory terms by Novatian’ and 
Eusebius.’ 

I would ask, then, Do our opponents consider themselves 
bound so to interpret Scripture? If they do, it 15 more than 
Augustine did, for he held, that it was probably the Father who 
appeared on some occasions ;* and evidently considered, as many 
others have done since, that the view we have shown to have 
been taken by the Ante-Nicene Fathers was an Arian view of 
the subject.* 

(2) The doctrine taught by the Fathers as to the reappear- 
ance of Enoch and Ehas hereafter on earth from the place to 
which ‘they are translated, (which Ireneeus tells us, as from 
Apostolical tradition, is the Paradise in which Adam was,) to 
wage war with Antichrist. 

“The Presbyters, who are the disciples of the Apostles,” says 
Irenzeus, “ say, that those who were translated, were translated 
thither, [i. 6. to the Paradise in which Adam was].’’° 


tasse non credenda de Patre licet scripta.” Ib. p. 510. And see his treatise Ady. 
Jud. ὁ. 9. med. 

1 «Hece idem Moyses refert alio in loco, quod Abrahe visus sit Deus. Atquin 
idem Moyses audit a Deo, quod nemo hominum Deum videat et vivat. Si videri 
non potest Deus, quomodo visus est Deus? Aut si visus est, quomodo videri non 
potest? Nam et Joannes, Deuwm nemo, inquit, vidit unquam. Et Apostolus 
Paulus, Quem vidit hominum nemo, nec videre potest. Sed non utique Scriptura 
mentitur. Ergo vere visus est Deus. Ex quo intelligi potest, quod non Pater 
visus sit, qui nunquam visus est, sed Filius.” Novatrran. De Trin. c. 26.—Ad fin. 
Op. Tertull. ed. 1664. p. 724. See also ο. 25. 

2 KusEB. Cas. Demonstr. Evangel. lib. v. ¢. 9. ed. Col. 1688. p. 234; and ce. 
13, 14. pp. 239—41, ἄς. Tf any passage can be produced from the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers opposed to this view, (and I shall not undertake absolutely to deny the 
possibility of such a passage being found,) I have only to observe, that its sole 
effect will be to shift this example to the previous head; but I suspect that it 
will be difficult to do so. 

3 Aveust. De Trin. lib. 11. cc. 7-10. Op. ed. Ben. tom. viii. col. 779—83. 

4 AuGust. Contr. Maximin. Arian. lib. ii. 6. 26. Op. tom. viii. col. 734 et seq. 

5 Awd καὶ λέγουσιν of πρεσβύτεροι, τῶν ἀποστόλων μαθηταὶ, τοὺς μετατεθέντας 
ἐκεῖσε μετατεθῆναι. TREN. Adv. Heer. lib. v.c. 5. ed. Mass. p. 298. (ed. Grab. p. 405.) 
See also lib. iv. c. 16. ed. Mass. p. 246, 7. (c. 30. ed. Grab. p. 318, 19.) Aveus- 
TINE intimates the same,—De Peccat. Mer. et Remiss. lib. i. 6. 3. tom. x. col. 8, 
and Op. imperf. contr. Julian. lib. vi. c. 30. tom. x. col. 1360; but elsewhere 
speaks doubtfully, De pece. orig. ο. 23. tom. x. col. 264. CHRryYsosTom intimates, 
that the place where Enoch is, is not known. Comment. in Gen. ὁ. 4. hom. 21. 
§ 4. Op. tom. iv. p. 187. 
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“Enoch and Ehias,” says Tertullian, “ are translated, neither 
“qs their death found; that is, it 15 delayed ; but they are 
“reserved to die at a future time, that they may extinguish 
* Antichrist with their blood.’’! ᾿ 

So Tlippolytus tells us, that Enoch and Elias are the two 
witnesses spoken of in Rey. x1., who are to prophesy 360 days 
clothed in sackcloth.” 

Justin Martyr in hke manner bears witness, that Elias is to 
come “when our Lord Jesus Christ is about to come in glory 
from heaven.’’® aks 

A similar testimony is borne by Origen, though it is not so 
confidently stated by him.* 

So Pseudo-Cyprian ;— Likewise Enoch, who before the deluge 
“ was a righteous man and pleased God, and therefore was trans- 
« lated alive, in the flesh in which he was born, from that world 
“ to a place which God knows ; from which place, at the end of 


΄ 


‘the world, he has to be brought again into this world; whence 
“also he is translated to confound and resist Antichrist. And 
“ being slain by him, they shall fulfil their witness, and live for 


“ eyer to everlasting ages.”’® 


1“ Translatus est Enoch et Helias, nee mors eorum reperta est; dilata scilicet ; 

eeterum morituri reservantur, ut Antichristum sanguine suo extinguant.”  Tr- 
TULL. De anima, ¢. 50. p. 801. See also ἃ. 35. p. 201. 
2 Μίαν μὲν οὖν ἑβδομάδα ἐτῶν τὴν ἐσχάτην τὴν ἐπὶ τῷ τέρματι τοῦ σύμπαντος 
κόσμον ἐσυμένην ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτων ἐσήμανεν, fi. ec. Daniel ix. 27.) ἧς €Bdouadus 
τὸ μὲν ἥμισυ λήψονται οἱ δύο προφῆται ᾿Ενὼχ καὶ ᾿Ηλίας. Οὗτοι γὰρ κηρύξουσιν 
ἡμέρας χιλίας διακοσίας ἑξήκοντα, περιβεβλημένοι σάκκους, μετάνυιαν τῷ λαῷ 
καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς ἔθνεσι καταγγέλλοντες. Hirrot. De Antichristo, § 43. Op. ed. 
Fabric. pp. 20, 21. And see §§ 46, 47, where he refers to this as a fulfilment of 
Mal. iv. 5, and Rev. xi. 3. 9 

3 'O ἡμέτερος Κύριος τοῦτο αὐτὸ ἐν τοῖς διδάγμασιν αὐτοῦ παρέδωκε γενησύμε- 
νον, εἰπὼν καὶ ᾿Ηλίαν ἐλεύσεσθαι: καὶ ἡμεῖς τοῦτο ἐπιστάμεθα γενησόμενον, ὕταν 
μέλλῃ ἐν δόξῃ ἐξ οὐρανῶν παραγίνεσθαι ὁ ἡμέτερος κύριος Ἰησοῦς Νριστός. JUST. 
Marr. Dial. cum Tryph. § 49. Op ed. Ben. p. 145. (ed. Col. 1658. p. 265.) 

4 "Ἐσικέγε διὰ τούτων [i. e. Mal. iv. 5, 6.) δηλοῦσθαι, ὅτι προευτρεπίσει ὁ HAlas 
τῇ ἐνδόξῳ Χριστοῦ ἐπιδημίᾳ. On1IGEN. Comm. in Matth. tom. xii. § 2. Op. 
tom. iii, p. 572. See also his Comm. in Joh, 1. Op. tom. iv. p. 92. 

6 “Item Enoch, qui ante diluvium Deo justus complacuit, et ideo de isto mundo 
in carnis sux nativitate vivus translatus est in loco ubi Deus scit ; ex quo loco in 
consuinmatione mundi innovari habet in hoc mundo; unde etiam translatus est 
ad confundendum et revincendum antichristum. A quo interfecti martyria sua 
complebunt, viventes in wternum in secula seculorum. IGx. Atet. De Monti- 
bus Sina et Sion.”—Inter Cypr. Op. ed. Fell. app. p. 36. (ed. Pamel. 1617. p. 290.) 


ow 
“ 


‘\ 
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So Pseud-Ambrose or Hilary the Deacon. ‘Therefore, he 
“ attributes this to himself, because he was always in want, 
“ suffering persecutions and afflictions beyond others, as Enoch 
* and Elias shall suffer, who in the last times are to be Apostles. 
“ For they are to be sent before Christ to prepare the people of 
“ God and fortify all churches to resist Antichrist; and the 
“ Apocalypse witnesses, that they are to suffer persccutions and 
““ to be slain.” ! 

So Augustine intimates, that it is believed that Enoch and 
Elias are to return to the earth and there die.” 

Chrysostom expressly asserts, that Ehas himself is to re- 
appear on earth before our Lord’s second advent.? 

And lastly, Arethas tells us, that “ there is an uninterrupted 
“ tradition in the Church, that Enoch shall come with Ehas the 
“ Thesbite, (for they shall both come to bear witness beforehand 
“ to those that are then living, that they may not be deceived 
“ by the seductive miracles of Antichrist,) and bear witness for 
“ the space of three years and a half.’’4 


1 « Foe ideo persona sue deputat quia semper in necessitate fuit, persecutiones 
et pressuras ultra ceteros passus, sicut passuri sunt Enoch et Elias, qui ultimo 
tempore futuri sunt apostoli. Mitti enim habent ante Christum ad preparandum 
populum Dei, et muniendas omnes ecclesias ad resistendum Antichristo, quos et 
persecutiones pati et occidi lectio apocalypsis testatur.’? PSEUD-AMBROSII (or, 
probably, Hinartr Diacont) Comment. in Ep. 1. ad Corinth. Inter Ambros. Op. 
ed. Ben. tom. 11. appendix, col. 125. 

2 « Creduntur etiam redituri ad hane vitam, et quod tamdiu dilatum est iori- 
ἐὰν]. AuGcust. De Gen. ad lit. lib. ix. ὦ. 6. Op. tom. iii. pt. 1. col. 247. 

8 -Azioy δὲ καὶ ἐκεῖνο ζητῆσαι, El 6 ᾿Αντίχριστος ἔρχεται, καὶ 6 HAlas ἔρχεται, 
πῶς Stay λέγωσιν, εἰρήνη καὶ ἀσφάλεια, τότε αὐτοῖς αἰφνίδιος ὄλεθρος ἐφίσταται ; 
ταῦτα γὰρ οὐκ ἀφίησι μὴ εἰδέναι τὴν ἡμέραν, τεκμήρια ὄντα τῆς παρουσίας αὐτῆς. 
Curysost. Comment. in Ep. 1. ad Thess. 6. 5. hom. 9. ὃ 2. Op. tom. xi. p. 488. 
“Or ἂν μὲν γὰρ εἴπῃ, ὅτι HAlas μὲν ἔρχεται καὶ ἀποκαταστήσει πάντα, αὐτὸν Ἡλίαν 
φησὶ, καὶ τὴν τότε ἐσομένην τῶν Ἰουδαίων ἐπιστροφήν" ὅτ᾽ ἂν δὲ εἴπῃ, ὅτι ὁ μέλλων 
ἔρχεσθαι, κατὰ τὸν τρόπον τῆς διακονίας Ἰωάννην Ἡλίαν καλεῖ. .... ὥσπερ γὰρ 
ἐκεῖνος τῆς δευτέρας ἔσται παρουσίας, οὕτως οὗτος τῆς προτέρας ἔγένετο πρόδρομος. 
CurysosT. Comment. in Matt. xvii. 10. hom. 57. § 1. Op. tom. vii. p. 577. 

4 Kal ὅτι μὲν HAlas ἥξεί ὃ προφήτης δῆλον, προαγορευσάσης τῆς γραφῆς διὰ 
Μαλαχίου .... Περὶ δὲ τοῦ Ἐνὼχ μαρτυρίαν μὲν ὅσον πρὸς τὴν παρουσίαν ἀπὸ τῆς 
γραφῆς οὐκ ἔχομεν, πλὴν τοῦ διὰ μεταθέσεως ἀπαθανατισθῆναι. λόγος δὲ φέρεται ἐκ 


᾿ παραδόσεως φοιτῶν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ ἀπαρατρέπτως καὶ αὐτὸν ἥξειν μετὰ ᾿Ηλιαῦ τοῦ 


<aBitov, (ἥξουσι yap ἄμφω προδιαμαρτύρασθαι τοῖς οὖσι τότε, μὴ τοῖς ἀπατηλοῖς 

“ιψτιχρίστου παράγεσθαι σημείοις,) καὶ τῇ ἰδίᾳ μαρτυρίᾳ ταύτῃ τριβῆναι χρόνον 

“καὶ ἡμίσεως. ARETH. ὁ. 30. Comm. in Apoc. c. 11.—Ad fin. EcuMeEn. 
Nov. Test. Lutet. Par. 1631. tom. ii. pp. 743, 4. 
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And to these might be added several other similar testi- 
monies. 

So that, as it respects the coming of Elias before our Lord’s 
second advent, it is asserted by Ifuetius,! Maldonatus,? and 
Mede,® three as able witnesses as we could desire in such a 
case, that it was declared by the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers ; while Mr. Mede, though he “thinks that the opinion 
.... hath some matter of truth in it,’ adds, “as for Elias the 
Thisbite’s coming, I find no ground at all, but the contrary.’ 

Now, I would ask, Is this to be received as “ revelation ?” 

With respect to Enoch particularly, I might ask, how this is 
to be reconciled with the declaration of Holy Scripture that 
Enoch was translated that he should not see death. (τοῦ μὴ ἰδεῖν 
θάνατον.) (Heb. xi.5.) I might raise other difficulties to the 
reception of these statements. But I content myself with put- 
ting the question to. my opponents; Do you yourselves feel 
bound to believe this as you would if you found it stated in 
Scripture ? Ifnot, then by that very fact you prove that you do 
not consider “catholic consent,” in such points at least, as a 
certain witness of what the Apostles delivered. 

(3) The doctrine of the Fathers as to the absolute unlawful- 
ness of an oath to a Christian. 

Trenzeus says, that our Lord “hath commanded us not only 
not to swear falsely, but not to swear at all.” 

Justin Martyr, that he has commanded us “ not to swear 
Atoll, °° 

So Clement of Alexandria says, that Plato’s precept against 
an oath agrees with our Lord’s prohibition of it. 


1 «Constans est Patrum, omniumque consensu probatissima et receptissima 
Ecclesie opinio.” ἨΗΤΈΤΙΙ not. in Orig. Comm. in Matt. tom. xii. § 2. In Op. 
Orig. ed. Ben. tom. iii. p. 572. 

2 Marponat. Comment. in Matth. xi. 14. 

3 See Mepe’s Works, pp. 98, 9. 

4 Ib. p. 99. 

5 «Non solum non perjurare, sed nec jurare preecepit.” IreN. Adv, heer. lib. il. 
ς. 32. ed. Mass. p. 165. (c. 56. ed. Grab. p. 187.) 

δ Περὶ δὲ τοῦ μὴ ὀμνύναι ὅλως, τἀληθῆ δὲ λέγειν ἀεὶ, οὕτως παρεκελεύσατο" μὴ 
ὀμόσητε ὅλως, κι τ. A. JUST. Mart. Apol. 1. § 16. Op. ed. Ben. p. 53. (ed. Col. 
1688. Apol. 2. p. 63.) 

7 TH περὶ τοῦ ὀμόσαι ἀπαγορεύσει συνάδει ἥδε ἡ ἐν τῷ δεκάτῳ τῶν Νόμων λέξι: 
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“Tsay nothing,” says Tertullian, “respecting perjury, since 
it is not lawful even to swear.”’! 

Basilides the martyr, when required to take an oath, affirmed, 
that it was not lawful for him as a Christian to swear at all.’ 

Cyprian affirms, that Christians are not to take an oath,’ and 
comforts them in the prospect of death, on the ground, that if 
they lived they might be obliged to take an oath, which was not 
lawful.4 

Origen expounds our Lord’s precept in the same way.® 

Lactantius says, that the Christian will not swear at all.® 

Eusebius says, that the Christian has learnt from Christ not 
to swear at all.’ 

Basil says, that an oath is altogether forbidden in the Gospel ;* 
and of Gregory Thaumaturgus he tells us, that ‘he avoided 
“ oaths, not going beyond yea and nay, on account of the com- 
“mand of Christ, who says, “1 say unto you, Swear not at 
Piaget? 

Epiphanius says, that our Lord, in Matt. v. 34, ordained, that 
it is not lawful to swear, either by the Lord, or by any other 


et 


Ἔπαινος δὲ ὅρκος τε περὶ παντὸς ἀπέστω. CLEM. ALEX. Strom. lib. v. c. 14. Op. 
ed. Potter. p. 707. (Sylb. p. 596.) See also his Peedag. lib. ili. ὁ, 11. p. 299, (Sylb. 
p. 255.) 

1 «<Taceo de perjurio, quando ne jurare quidem liceat.” TertuLy. De Idol. ec. 
11. p. OL. 

2 Μὴ ἐξεῖναι αὐτῷ τοπαράπαν ouvivar διεβεβαιοῦτο" χριστιανὸν γὰρ ὑπάρχειν. 
Evsrs. Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. ὁ. 5. ed. Reading. p. 263. 

3 “Non jurandum.” ΟὝΡΕΙΑΝ. Testim. ad Quirin. lib. in. test. 12. Op. ed. 
Fell. p. 67. (ed. Pamel. 1617. p. 218.) 

4 “(Compelleris jurare, quod non licet.” Cyprian. De Mortal. prope init. Op. 
ed. Fell. p. 157. (ed. Pamel. 1617. p. 174.) 

> “ Vetuit omnino jurare.” OrtGEN. Comment. Series in Matt. §17. Op. tom. 
ili, p. 842. Repeated ib. § 110. p. 910. 

6 « Hic non pejerabit, ne Deum ludibrio habeat ; sed ne jurabit quidem.” Lac- 
TANT. Div. Inst. Epit. c. 6. Op. ed. Cant. 1685. p. 506. 

7 Τὸ μηδὲν εὐορκίας δεῖσθαι, πολλοῦ ye δεῖ ἐπιορκεῖν, διὰ τὸ πρὸς αὐτοῦ μανθάνειν, 
μηδὲ ὀμνύναι ὅλως. Evses. Cas. Prep. Evang. lib. i.c. 4. ed. Col. 1688. p. 12. 
See also his Demonst. Evang. lib. i. ὁ. 6. ed. Col. 1688. p. 23. 

8 Ἐν τῷ Εὐαγγελίῳ παντελῶς ἀπηγόρευται. Basti. Cas. Hom. Prim. in Psalm. 
xiv. ὃ 5. Op. ed. Ben. tom. i. app. p. 356. See also his Epist. 199. Amphiloch. 
Can. 29. tom. 111. p. 294. 

9 Ἔφευγε τοὺς ὅρκους ἣ καθαρὰ ἐκείνη ψυχὴ .... ἀρκουμένη τῷ val καὶ τῳ od, διὰ 
τὸ πρόσταγμα τοῦ Κυρίου τοῦ εἰπόντος, κι τ. A. Basti. Cas. Epist. 207. ad cler. 
Neoces. § 4. tom, iii. p. 312. 


ee ee 
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oath ; for it is wicked to swear ;! and that the Christian religion 
requires us not to swear either truly or falsely, but to say yea, 
yea, nay, nay.” 

Chrysostom speaks at large to the same effect, in his homily 
on Matt. v. 27—37, saying, that it was allowed in the Law of 
Moses, only “ on account of the infirmity of those who received the 
Law ;”? and elsewhere he says,—“ Let the Christian altogether 
“avoid oaths, attending to the saying of Christ ..| Matt. v. 
 3-4.].. Let no one therefore tell me, “1 swear ina just cause,’ 
“ forit is not lawful to swear, either im a just or unjust cause.” ! 
And again, in a still more remarkable passage,—“ But if you 
“ yeverence nothing else, yet at least reverence the book which 
“ you hold out to swear by, and open the gospel which you take 


“into your hands, and command men to swear by ; and having 


“ heard what Christ there says respecting oaths, be alarmed and 
“ desist....1 do not weep and lament so much at hearing of 


“men being murdered in the highways, as 1 weep and lament, 


and am horror-struck, when I sce a ian approaching to this 
table, and placing his hands upon it, and touching the gos- 
pels, and taking an oath.... When you are about to adjure 
any one, restrain thyself, and prevent it, and say to him who 
“is about to swear, What shall I do to you? God hath com- 
“ manded me not to adjure; he now restrains me. This is suf- 
“ ficient, both for the honour of the Lawgiver, and for thy satety, 
“ and to inspire fear into him who is about to swear. For when 
“he sees, that we thus fear to adjure others, he will be much 
more afraid to swear rashly.’’? 


1 Θεσπίσαι τὸν Κύριον, .... πρῶτον μὲν οὖν, Sri οὐ δεῖ ὀμνῦναι, οὔτε αὐτὸν τὸν 
Κύριον, οὔτε ἄλλον τινὰ ὅρκον: τοῦ γὰρ πονηροῦ ἐστι τὸ ὀμνύναι. ΡΙΡΗΑΝ, Adv. 
heres. ; ἤν, 19. Ossen. § 6. Op. ed. Par. 1622. tom. 1. p. FE. 

Σ Μὴ ὀμνύναι ὅρκον, μήτε ev ἀληθείᾳ, μήτε ἐν ψεύδει: ἀλλὰ val, ναὶ, καὶ οὗ, οὗ 
λέγειν. Eripnan. Adv. heres. ; her. 59. Cathar. § 7. ib. p. 199. 

3 τῆς ἀσθενείας τῶν δεχομένων τοὺς νόμους. CuRrysostT. Comment. in Matt. 
hom. 17. § 5. Op. tom. vii. p. 229. See the whole of §§ 5, ὁ, 7. pp. 225 254. 

4 Τοὺς ὅρκους δὲ παντελῶς φευγέτω, ἀκούων τῆς ἀποφάσεως τοῦ Χριστοῦ .... 
[Matt. ν. 8.1.7... Μὴ τοίνυν μοι λέγε, ὅτι ἐπὶ δικαίῳ ὄμνυμι" οὐκ ἔξεστι γὰρ οὔτε 
ἐπὶ δικαίῳ, οὔτε ἐπὶ ἀδίκῳ ὀμνύναι. Curysost. Comment. in Genes. hom. 15. § 5. 
in 6. ii. 20. Op. tom. iv. p. 122. 

5 Σὺ δὲ εἰ μηδὲν ἕτερον, αὐτὸ γοῦν τὸ βιβλίον αἰδέσθητι ὃ προτείνεις εἰς ὅρκον, 
καὶ τὸ εὐαγγέλιον, ὃ μετὰ χεῖρας λαμβάνων κελεύεις ὀμνύναι, ἀνάπτυξον, καὶ ἀκού- 
σας τί περὶ ὅρκων ὁ Χριστὸς ἐκεῖ διαλέγεται, φρίξον καὶ ἀπόστηθι .... Οὐχ οὕτω 
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Jerome says,— This [i. e. to swear by God] had been allowed 
“ by the Law to men as children, that as they sacrificed victims to 
“ God that they might not offer them to idols, so they might be 
“ permitted to swear by God; not because they might properly do 
“ this, but because it was better to swear by God than by devils. 
« But the truth of the gospel does not admit of an oath.’?! 

“We find,” says Theodoret, “in those laws [1. e. the Gospel], 
“ that he who swears, though he swears truly, is a partaker of 
“ the devil’s portion.”* And again; “The old Law forbids a 
« falsehood, but the new even an oath.”® And again,—‘ Our 
« Saviour, making laws respecting oaths, forbids oaths altogether, 
‘“ saying that yea and nay suffice for a confirmation of what is 


* god.’ * 
Lastly, it is said by Basil, bishop of Seleucia, in the Acts of 


the Council of Constantinople, under Flavianus, in 448, that 
“ we have been commanded by our Saviour Christ not to swear ; 
neither by heaven, &c. [| Matt. v.]’’° 


στένω, καὶ δακρύω σφαζομένους ἀκούων τινὰς ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς, ws στένω, Kal δακρύω, 
καὶ φρίττω, ἐπειδὰν ἴδω τινὰ πλησίον τῆς τραπέζης ταύτης ἐλθόντα, καὶ τὰς χεῖρας 
θέντα, καὶ τῶν εὐαγγελίων ἁψάμενον καὶ ὀμνύοντα .... ᾿Ἐπειδὰν μέλλης τινὰ 
ὁρκίζειν, ἐπίσχες σεαυτὸν, καὶ κώλυσον, καὶ εἰπὲ πρὸς τὸν μέλλοντα ὀμνύναι, Τὶ 
σοι ποιήσω; 6 Θεὸς ἐκέλευσε μὴ ὁρκίζειν: ἐκεινός με κατέχει νῦν. ᾿Αρκεῖ τοῦτο καὶ 
εἰς τιμὴν τοῦ νομοθετήσαντος, καὶ εἰς ἀσφάλειαν σὴν, καὶ εἰς φόβον τοῦ μέλλοντος 
ὀμνύναι. “Otay γὰρ ἐκεῖνος ἴδῃ, ὅτι ὁρκῶσαι ἑτέρους οὕτω δεδοίκαμεν, πολλῷ μᾶλ- 
λον αὐτὸς ὀμόσαι προπετῶς φοβηθήσεται. CuRysost. Homil. 15. ad pop. Antioch, 
de Statuis. § 5. Op. tom. ii. p. 159. 

1 “Hoe quasi parvulis fuerat Lege concessum, ut quomodo victimas immola- 
bant Deo, ne eas idolis immolarent: sic et jurare permitterentur in Deum: non 
quod recte hoe facerent, sed quod melius esset Deo id exhibere quam demonibus. 
Evangelica autem veritas non recipit juramentum.” Hreron. Comment. in Matt. 
110. i. in ὁ. 5. vv. 84 et seq. Op. ed. Vallars. Ven. 1769. tom. vii. col. 30. See 
also his Comm. in Zech. ὃ. 8. vv. 16, 17. tom. vi. col. 850. 

5 “Ευρίσκομεν ἐν ἐκείνοις τοῖς vouos .... τὸν ὀμνῦντα, κἂν ἀληθεύων ὀμνύῃ, τῆς 
διαβολικῆς ὄντα συμμορίας. THEODORET. Quest. in Genes. q. 87. Op. ed. 
Schulze, 1769. tom. i. p. 48. 

3 ‘O μὲν παλαιὸς ἀπαγορεύει τὸ ψεῦδος, ὁ δέ γε νέος καὶ τὸν ὅρκον. THEODORET. 
Heret. Fab. lib. v. ο. 16. tom. iv. p. 486. 

* Περὶ ὅρκων νόμους τιθεὶς, καὶ αὐτοὺς ἀπαγορεύει τοὺς ὅρκους, ἀποχρῇν λέγων 
τὸ Nal, καὶ τὸ Οὗ, πρὸς τὴν τῶν λεγομένων βεβαίωσιν. THEODORET. Gree. Affect. 
Cur. disp. ix. tom. iv. p. 946. See also his Dialog. 1. vocat. “ Immutabilis.” tom. 
iv. p. 34; and Ep. 78. tom. iv. p. 1134. 

> Ἐντέταλται ἡμῖν παρὰ τοῦ Σωτῆρος Χριστοῦ μὴ ὀμόσαι, μήτε ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ, κ. τ. As 
Basti, SELEUC. inter Acta Concil. Constantinop. citat. in Act. Conc. Chalced. 
—Concil. ed. Labb. et Coss. tom. iv. col. 239. (ed. Hard. ii. 177.) 
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Now I would ask both the Romanists and our opponents, 
whether, on account of this consentient testimony of the Fathers, 
they consider themselves bound to believe this doctrine, and 
interpret Scripture accordingly ; or whether they do not consider 
themselves at perfect liberty, as far as that testimony is con- 
cerned, to admit or reject it; and whether they have not in fact 
wholly rejected it. Ifso, then it clearly appears, that practically 
they admit this consentient testimony where they like it, and 
reject it where they dislike it, dealing with it in fact as with 
any other determination of “a number” of fallible men. Away, 
then, with their pretence of considering themselves bound to 
interpret the Scriptures according to the unanimous testimony 
of the Fathers. If their notion is good for anything, it is a 
principle by which we must abide, and receive all things so 
proved, But if they themselves reject this testimony when it 
displeases them, it is deceiving men to tell them that they 
are bound to believe this or that doctrine or interpretation 
of Seripture, because there is ἃ consentient testimony 
of the Fathers in its favour, when there are other doc- 
trines and interpretations, having the same support, which 
they themselves either wholly disbelieve, or at least hold 
doubtful. 

(4) Standing at prayer on Sundays, and during the period 
between Easter and Whitsuntide. 

The author of the “ Questions and Answers to the orthodox,” 
in the works of Justin Martyr, gives the following question and 
answer: “ Why on Sundays, and from Easter to Whitsuntide, 
“do they not kneel when praying? And whence was this cus- 
“ tom introduced into the churches?” The answer 15, that we 
are to stand at those times, as a sign of the resurrection ; and 
it is added, that “the custom commenced from apostolical 
times, as the blessed Ireneus, martyr, and bishop of Lyons, 


says.” } 


1 διὰ τί ἐν ταῖς κυριακαῖς ἡμέραις, Kal ἀπὸ τοῦ πάσχα ἕως τῆς πεντηκοστῆς, 
γόνυ οὐ κλίνουσιν οἱ εὐχόμενοι ; πόθεν δὲ καὶ ἡ τοιαύτη ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις εἰσῆλθε 
συνήθεια; .... Ἔκ τῶν ἀποστολικῶν χρόνων ἡ τοιαύτη συνήθεια ἔλαβε τὴν ἀρχὴν, 
καθώς φησιν ὃ μακάριος Εἰρηναῖος ὁ μάρτυς καὶ ἐπίσκοπος AovySovvov. Quest. 115. 
Inter Op. Just. Mart. ed. Ben. pp. 489, 90. 
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Now let us hear Tertullian ;—“ We account it a crime to 
kneel at prayer on a Sunday.’’! 

Lastly, we have the determination of the great Council of 
Nice ;—* Since there are some who kneel on the Sunday and 
“ at Whitsuntide, in order that all things may be observed alike 
“in every diocese, the Holy Synod decrees, that they shall offer 
“ their prayers to God standing.’”” 

Can our opponents get better testimony in the Fathers to the 
apostolicity and the dmportance of any custom of the Primitive 
Church than we have here? But the Romanists themselves 
have wholly rejected this custom. 

(5) The threefold immersion in baptism, which is witnessed 
to by Tertullian,® Jerome,' Cyril of Jerusalem,> Ambrose,® and 
writings passing under the names of Dionysius Areopagita,’ 
Athanasius,° Augustine,’ and Basil.!° 

6) Infant communion, or the giving of the eucharist to infants. 
2 © oS 

On this point I need only refer to the learned work of Mr. 
Bingham on the Antiquities of the Christian Church, who has 
fully given the authorities on this subject, and whose opinion is, 
that “it is beyond dispute,” that this was the practice of the 
Church for many ages, and esteemed to be necessary by divine 
command ;'! and even the Romanist Maldonat, in the face of an 
opposite decision of the Council of Trent, “asserts roundly, that 
“the antients, and particularly St. Austin and Pope Innocent, 
“ did believe, that infants could not be saved without partaking 

1 “Die Dominico jejunium nefas ducimus, vel de geniculis adorare.’ TERTULL. 
De Cor. Mil. ο. 3. Op. ed. 1664. p. 102. 

5 Ἐπειδή τινές εἰσιν ἐν τῇ κυριαικῇ γόνυ κλίνοντες, Kal ἐν Tals τῆς πεντηκοστῆς 
ἡμέραις, ὑπὲρ τοῦ πάντα ἐν πάσῃ παροικίᾳ ὁμοίως φυλάττεσθαι, ἑστῶτας ἔδοξε τῇ 
ἁγίᾳ συνόδῳ τὰς εὐχὰς ἀποδιδόναι τῷ Θεῷ. Οὐκοι,. Nic. Can. xx.; Biblioth. 
Jur. Can. Vet. ed. Voell. οὐ Justell. Paris. 1661. tom. i. p. 34; or, in any edition 
of the Councils. 

3 TERTULL. De. Cor. Mil. c. 3. p. 102. 

4 Hieron. Ady. Lucifer. § 8. Op. tom. ii. col. 180. ed. Vall. Venet. 

° Cyritv., Hirros, Cat. Mystag. ii. Op. ed. Milles. p. 286. 

5 AmMBROS. De Sacram. lib. ii. c. 7. 

7 PsEuDO-Dionys. ArEor. De eccles. hierarch. c. 2. 

8 PSEUD-ATHANAS. Quest. in Psalm. q. 92. tom. ii. p. 327. 

° PsEvp.-AuGust. Serm. 40. Op. tom. v. app. col. 79. (al. Serm. de temp. 201.) 

© Βαβι. Czs. (or, Psrupo-Bastu.) De Spir. Sanct. c. 27. Op. tom. iii. 


p. 55. 
1 Brnewam’s Antiq. bk. xv. c. 4. ὃ 7. 
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“ of the eucharist,” and that this was the practice of the Church 
for the first six centuries.! 

And hence Bishop Stillingfleet, after noticing the points 
which had been adduced by his Romish antagonist, as instances 
of cases in which we depend upon “ Tradition” for the know- 
ledge of them,—and most of which, 1 need hardly say, are the 
same that are relied upon by our opponents, as infant bap- 
tism, the observance of the Lord’s Day, κοι, which the bishop 
shows are sufficiently deducible from Scripture,—adds,—* But 
“ methinks an author who would seem so much versed in Au- 
“ oustine, might, among all these instances, have found out one 
“ more, which would have looked more like a doctrinal tradition 


“than most of these, which is the necessity of the eucharist to 
{ 


΄. 


baptized infants. The places are so many and so express in 
“ him concerning it, that it would be a necdless task to produce 


“them. I shall only, therefore, refer you to your Exspencieus 


‘(De Eucharist, ad Orat. 1. n.e. 12.) who hath made some col- 
c 


σι 


lection of them. When you have viewed them, 1 pray bethink 


n 


‘yourself of some convenient answer to them, which cither 


“ must be by asserting that S. Augustine might be deceived in 
“judging of doctrinal and apostolical traditions, and then to 


“ 


“what purpose are your eight instances out of lim? or clse 


n 


‘that might be accounted an apostolical tradition im one age 
c 


σ'΄ 


which may not in another... ..which leaves us in a greater 
“ dispute than ever what these apostolical traditions are, when 


“the Church in several ages doth so much differ concerning 


ce 999 


them. 
Now with respect to all those points we have mentioned, 1 
would ask any impartial reader, whether the testimonics we have 
qnoted are not at least as good evidence of Patristical consent 
for them as the Tractators are accustomed to rely upon, and as 


1 Bryeanam’s Antiq. ib. See also ZorNt Historia Eucharist. infant. c. xi. 
§ 3. et passim. Morron’s Cath. App. ii. 25. § 10. p. 325. Date. De ustl 
Patr. i. 8. Wouutsy’s Dissert. de S. S. interpret. sec. Patr. pp. 212 et seq. in 
Joh. vi. 53. WaATERLAND has attempted to show that Augustine could not have 
considered it absolutely necessary, but seems to me only to prove, that some 
other passages of his works appear somewhat inconsistent with such a notion, 
which, however, cannot outweigh his clear statements on this subject. (See 
Waterland’s Works, vol. ix. pp. 473, et seq.) See Daillé, and Zornius, c. 12. § 2. 

2 STILLINGFLEET’s Rational Account, ἄς. pp. 166, 7. 
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can practically be obtained for any doctrine, interpretation, or 
practice. 

Again, then, I ask our opponents, Do they hold, that we must 
receive them? Will they affirm, that these are part of the 
“ precious Apostolical relics?” If not, how are we to find such 
relics ? 

But if it be said, that these are not vital points, and therefore 
that even consent of Fathers is not sufficient to establish any- 
thing respecting them, then let it be clearly understood, that 
consent of Fathers is only a valid proof of Apostolical tradition 
in matters of vital moment and fundamental importance, which 
will cut off a large number of Mr. Keble’s “ precious apostolical 
relics,” especially the new ones to which he has alluded, when 
he intimates that he may be “so happy as to find more” than 
those hitherto brought to lght. 

And if it must be first determined, whether a point is of fun- 
damental importance or not, before we can trust even the testi- 
mony of a whole host of Fathers, then how is this to be known 
but by Scripture telling us that this or that doctrine is necessary, 
and so informing us of the very point in question; for I sup- 
pose it can hardly be left to the Fathers to determine what is 
and is not necessary and fundamental ; or at any rate, if it is, I 
know not where we are to find their decision upon the point ; 
and if our opponents refer us to the formule they have given as 
“the Creed,” or “Rule of Faith,” as containing the complete 
list of fundamentals, then (not to repeat the objections we have 
already urged against such a notion!) we get from the earliest 
Fathers a list of fundamentals, comprising less than is contained 
in “ the Apostles’ Creed ;” and moreover, the assurance that all 
the pomts thus enumerated are clearly and plainly laid down in 
Scripture. And if we seek to get beyond even the LETTER of 
this brief elementary summary of the faith, we shall find the 
Fathers all at variance on the highest points. 

There is one more remark, also, which I would make upon 
the reply (if offered) that catholic consent is not, in such points 
as these, a sufficient proof of Apostolical’ tradition; which is 
this, that this admission annihilates the best, if not the only 


* See pp. 146 et seq. above. 
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ground, upon which such consent is put forward as a proof of 
Apostolical tradition i any case, viz., that such consent proves 
a common origin for the doctrine so delivered, and that it was 
derived from a quarter to which the whole Church looked up 
for instruction. It is said, how can we account for such consent, 
but by supposing that the doctrine was originally delivered by 
those from whom the whole Church learnt the faith ? This 
argument, then, is as valid for the points we have just been 
considering, as for the highest points of faith. If “ consent,” 
as it is called, proves derivation from the Apostles in one case, 
so does it in the other; and though the pomts are of very dif- 
ferent importance, yet if they are both the subjects of “ revela- 
tion,” they have an equal claim to our belicf, as the Word of 
God. 

10 is, therefore, justly remarked by Bishop Taylor,—“ It is 
“ not excuse enough to say that singly the Fathers may err, 
“but if they concur, they are certain testimony; for there is 
“no question this day disputed by persons that are willing to 
“be tried by the Fathers, so generally attested on either side, 
“as some points are, which both sides dislike severally or con- 
“ junctly ; and therefore it is not honest for either side to press 
“the authority of the Fathers as a concluding argument in 
“ matter of dispute ; unless themselves will be content to submit 
“in all things to the testimony of an equal number of them, 
“ which I am certain neither side will do.’’! 


SECTION IX.—THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRACTATORS FOUNDED UPON 
SUPPOSITIONS WHICH ARE CONTRADICTED BY FACTS. 


The system of our opponents rests upon two hypotheses ;— 
First, That there was a steady permanent successional delivery, 
from one to another, for several ages, throughout the whole 
Catholic Church, of all the important doctrines of Christianity, 
derived from the oral teaching of the Apostles, and in which 
the teaching of all in communion with that Church agreed ;— 


1 Jer. Tayior’s Lib. of Proph. § 8. 
VOL. I. dD D 
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Secondly, that the whole Catholic Church was so united together 
as one body, and discipline so rigidly enforeed throughout it, 
that no parts or individuals belonging to it could publicly 
maintain any errors of importance, without bemg excommuni- 
cated, or at least censured, by the Church, and so as that such 
censure must have come down to us. 

These two propositions are tacitly assumed by our opponents, 
and are, in fact, the foundation upon which their system rests ; 
but both of them will be found, upon investigation, to be con- 
trary to facts. They are the πρῶτα ψεύδεα, the primary false 
principles upon which their arguments are founded. 

In reply to them, I shall endeavour to show,— 

First, That from the very beginning there were many heresies, 
errors, and false doctrines prevalent among the professed fol- 
lowers of Christ; and secondly, that such errors were main- 
tained and propagated among those who formed what was 
called the Catholic Church. 

Our Lord has aptly compared his Nominal Church to a ficld 
in which tares and wheat grow together; and such, he tells us, 
will be its character, even to the end; for he forbids his angels 
to separate them, lest they might inadvertently or by mistake 
root out or injure the wheat. Both are to grow together until 
the harvest. Such, then, is the state of the Nominal Christian 
Church. It contams within it tares sown by Satan, inter- 
mingled with the wheat, the produce of the good seed, who are 
alone in reality the children of the kingdom. And I suppose 
it will readily be admitted, that the tares represent as much 
those that maintain false doctrine, as those that are involved in 
corrupt practice. 

But was it so, it may be asked, from the beginning? Was 
there not a time, when the Church contained wheat only? 
The Apostolical Scriptures clearly prove, that, even when they 
were being written, the tares were already mingled with the 
wheat; the tares not merely of orthodox but inconsistent pro- 
fessors, but also of men altogether unsound in the faith; and 
that, too, among the professed teachers of the faith. 

There were, from the very first, “false Apostles ;” (2 Cor. xi. 
13.) ; there were those that preached “another gospel,” and 
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“perverted the gospel of Christ ; and so successfully. as to 
draw over the Galatians to their doctrines ; (Gal. i. 6. 7) ; there 
were “false brethren, unawares brought in ;” (Gal. ii. 4.) ; there 
were some who “preached Christ, of envy and strife?’ whose 
doctrine, therefore, as derived from anything but divine teach- 
ing, would vary with the prejudices of the preacher; (Phil. i. 15.) ; 
there were, even among the brethren, “enemies of the cross of 
Christ.” (Phil. ii. 18.) Still more, there were those whose 
teaching was calculated to “spoil” Christians, “through philo- 
“‘sophy and vain deceit, after the tradition pf men, after the 
“rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.’ (Col. ii. 8.) 
There were those who would forge letters in the name of an 
Apostle, to promote their views. (2 Thess. ii. 9.) In fact, “the 
mystery of iniquity” was “already working.” (2 Thess. ii. 7.) 
“Some, having swerved, had turned aside unto vain jangling, 
“ desiring to be teachers of the law, understanding neither what 
“ they said, nor whereof they affirmed.” (1 Tim. i. 6, 7.) There 
were those who, “ concerning faith, had made shipwreck,” and 
“blasphemed.” (1 Tim. i. 19, 20.) There were those that 
addicted themselves to “ profane and vain babblings, and oppo- 
sitions of science, falsely so called,’ and had, consequently, 
“erred concerning the faith.” (1 Tim. vi. 20, 21. See also vv. 
4,5.) There were those that taught that the resurrection was 
then already past. (2 Tim. ii. 18.) There were “many unruly 
and vain talkers and deceivers,” who “subverted whole houses, 
teaching things which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s sake.” 
(Tit. 1. 10, 11.) There were those who, when they “ought to 
“have been teachers, had need that one should teach them 
“ again which were the first principles of the oracles of God.” 
(Heb. v. 12.) There were “unlearned and unstable” persons, 
who wrested the Scriptures unto their own destruction. (2. Pet. 
iil. 16.) There were already “many false prophets gone out 
into the world,” and the people were to “try the spirits whether 
they were of God;” for which St. John gave them—not a 
direction to follow the Catholic Church or catholic consent, or 
submit themselves to certain earthly guides—but a doctrinal 
test. (1 John iv. 2; and see 2 John 7—10.) 

Such was the condition of the Church, even in the Aposto- 

ΒΩ 2 
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lical times; and the warnings given on this point with respect 
to the future are clear and decisive. ‘I know this,” says St. 
Paul to the elders of Ephesus, “that after my departing, shall 
“ orievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock. 
« Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
“ things, to draw away disciples after them.” (Acts xx. 30.) 
“There were false prophets also among the people” [of the 
Jews], says St. Peter, “even as there shall be false teachers 
“among you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even 
“ denying the Lord that bought them, and bring upon them- 
“ selves swift destruction. dnd many shall follow thew perni- 
“ cious ways, by reason of whom the way of truth shall be evil 
τ spoken of.” (2 Ῥεῖ, ἢ, 1, 2.) 

That these prophetic announcements, moreover, were fully 
accomplished, even in the next generation after the Apostles, 
we have very decisive evidence. 

Thus, we are told by Eusebius, that Ignatius, when on his 
way to Rome to suffer martyrdom, (where he was put to death 
about the year 116,) admonished the churches of Asia, as he 
passed through, “to take especial heed of the heresies that were 
then first springing up and increasing.””! 

So Papias, who flourished in the year 110, intimates that 
there were those in his time who delivered strange and spurious 
precepts.” 

Again, Hegesippus, who flourished about the year 170, and 
is said by Eusebius to have been in the first succession after the 
Apostles,’ and by Jerome to have bordered on the Apostles’ 
times,* tells us, (according to Eusebius,) that until the time of 
Trajan,°® the Church remained a pure and uncorrupt virgin, those 
that endeavoured to corrupt the wholesome doctrine of the gos- 
pel of salvation, if there were any, remaining till then concealed ; 


1°Ey πρώτοις μάλιστα προφυλάττεσθαι Tas αἱρέσεις ἄρτι τότε πρῶτον ἀναφυείσας 
καὶ ἐπιπολαζούσας παρήνει. EusEB. Hist. Eccl. iii. 86. ed. Reading. pp. 130, 1. 

2 Tas ἀλλοτρίας ἐντολὰς μνημονεύουσιν. EvseEB. Hist. Eccl. iii. ¢. ult. ib. p. 136. 

3°Enl τῆς πρώτης τῶν ᾿Αποστόλων γενόμενος διαδοχῆς. Ip. ib. 11. 28. ib. 
pp. 77,8: 

4 Vicinus Apostolicorum temporum. Heron. De Script. c. 22. 

Ὁ Dr. Rours thinks, that the words of Hegesippus refer to even an earlier 
period than the times of Trajan. See his Relig. SS. Patr. vol. i. pp. 233, 4. 
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but when the sacred company of the Apostles were in different 
ways extinct, and the generation of those who had been thought 
worthy to hear the words of divine wisdom with their own ears 
had passed away, then the conspiracy of impious error took 
its rise through the deceit of false teachers, who, inasmuch as 
not one of the Apostles was left, openly and confidently attempt- 
ed to inculcate their miscalled knowledge in opposition to the 
preaching of the truth.! 

One single century therefore had hardly passed away after 
our Lord’s crucifixion, before the Church became afflicted with 
heresies and errors. still more openly avowed and propagated 
than in the times of the Apostles. For when IHegesippus here 
speaks of the Church having remained a virgin till the time of 
Trajan, the passages of Scripture quoted above clearly show, that 
he must be understood as speaking comparatirely, and not as 
denying that corruptions existed therein before, or otherwise he 
is clearly contradicted by those passages ; from which also we 
may correct the statements of Firmihian and others, who, for 
the support of their respective hypotheses, have maintained, that 


' For this passage we are indebted to Eusebius, who, speaking of Hegesippus, 
says, Ὁ αὐτὸς ἀνὴρ διηγούμενος Ta κατὰ τοὺς δηλουμένους, ἐπιλέγει" ὡς ἄρα μέχρι 
τῶν τότε χρόνων παρθένος καθαρὰ καὶ ἀδιάφθορος ἔμεινεν ἡ Ἐκκλησία, ἐν ἀδήλῳ 
που σκότει φωλευόντων εἰσέτι τότε, τῶν, εἰ καὶ τινες ὑπῆρχον, παραφθείρειν ἐπι- 
χειρούντων τὸν ὑγιῆ κανόνα τοῦ σωτηρίου κηρύγματος. ὡς δ᾽ ὁ ἱερὺς τῶν ᾿Αποστόλων 
χορὸς διάφορον εἰλήφει τοῦ βίου τέλος, παρεληλύθει τε ἡ γενεὰ ἐκείνη τῶν αὐταῖς 
ἀκοαῖς τῆς ἐνθέου σοφίας ἐπακοῦσαι κατηξιωμένων, τηνικαῦτα τῆς ἀθέου πλάνης τὴν 
ἀρχὴν ἐλάμβανεν ἡ σύστασις, διὰ τῆς τῶν ἑτεροδιδασκάλων ἀπάτης" ol καὶ ἅτε 
μηδενὸς ἔτι τῶν ᾿Αποστόλων λειπομένου, γυμνῇ λοιπὸν ἤδη τῇ κεφαλῇ, τῷ τῆς 
ἀληθείας κηρύγματι τὴν ψευδώνυμον γνῶσιν ἀντικηρύττειν ἐπεχείρουν. Καὶ ταῦτα 
μὲν οὗτος περὶ τούτων διαλαβὼν ὡδέπως ἔλεξεν. ΕΥ5ΕΒ5. Hist. Keel. ili, 32. ed. 
Reading. p. 138. The Romish editor of Eusebius, Valesius, being very much 
troubled with this passage, though he admits that Eusebius understood Heye- 
sippus to be speaking of the Church at large, has the face to assert, that Eusebius 
was in this mistaken, and that Hegesippus was only speaking of the Church of 
Jerusalem, though we have nothing left us of Hegesippus but the few fragments 
that Eusebius has preserved. A similar passage of Hegesippus on the same sub- 
ject is preserved to us by Eusebius in his 4th bk. c. 22. Some have supposed it to 
be the same passage as is here referred to, thinking thereby to curtail the passage 
given above ; but if Eusebius is to be trusted, the passages were evidently not 
the same; and why should we suppose, that there could not be two notices relating 
to the same matter in the five books of Hegesippus ? The very passages we are 
now considering, show, that we should be wrong in such a supposition in the case 
of Eusebius, and why therefore might we not in that of Hegesippus ? 
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the heretics were all posterior to the times of the Apostles. 
“ Whatsoever,” says Dr. Routh, “ Firmilan may say to the 
“ contrary in his Epistle to Cyprian, it is well known, that some 
“ heresies, and such as even separated from the communion of 
“ the Church, existed before the Apostles were dead, certainly 
“before the death of the Apostle John. (See 1 John 1. 19; 
“ Jude 19; Rev. ii. 6, 15.)”! And therefore, as the same 
learned writer observes, all these authors are to be interpreted 
as meaning, that the times of Trajan and Hadrian were fruitful 
in heresiarchs, who acted much more boldly than those who 
went before them.” That the seeds of those heresies existed in 
the Church in the times of the Apostles, and are alluded to in 
such passages as those we have quoted above, is distinctly main- 
tained by Tertullian® and Iveneus.* 

But, indeed, what can be plaimer than the following state- 
ment of Jerome on this subject? “ While,” saith he, “ the 
“blood of Christ was yet but recently shed in Judzea, it was 
“ maintained, that the Lord’s body was but an appearance ; the 
“ Galatians drawn away to the observance of the Law were again 
“ begotten to spiritual life by the Apostle ; the Corinthians dis- 
“belicving the resurrection of the flesh were urged by many 
“arguments to return to the true path. Then Simon Magus 
“ and Menander his disciple asserted themselves to be Powers of 
“God. Then Basilides feigned his great God Abraxas with his 
“ three hundred and sixty-five forms. Then Nicolaus, who was 
“one of the seven deacons, dreamed his impurities. 1 say 
‘‘ nothing of the heretics of Judaism. ... . I come to those 
“heretics who mangled the gospels ; a certain Saturninus, and 
“the Ophites, and Cainites, and Sethoites, and Carpocrates, 
“and Cerinthus and his successor Ebion, and other pests, most 
“ of whom broke forth during the life of the Apostle John.’ And 
in the Apocalypse of St. John, he points out, as instances of 
heretics, that, To the angel of Ephesus there is imputed the 
“Joss of love. In the angel of the church of Pergamos, the 


1 Routu. Reliq. SS. Patr. vol. i. p. 234. 

2 Tb. 

3 TeERTULL. De Preescr. heret. ο, 7 and ¢. 33. 
4 Inen. Adv. her. lib. 1. In. pref, 
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* cating of things offered to idols and the doctrine of the Nico- 


“Jaitans are blamed. Likewise in the case of the angel of the 
“ Thyatyreans, the prophetess Jezcbel and the eating of thin 
offered to images and fornications ave rebuked.” ! 

Remarkable also is the testimony of Origen.  “ Many of 
those who profess to believe in Christ,” he says, “ ἀϊκονοο 


n~ 


es 
ce 


nm 


‘ 


“not only in small points and those of no moment, but also in 


- important points, and those of the highest imoment.’? Aid 


again, ina still more important passage ;—“ I wish that those 
“ only who are without the Church were deceived; it would be 
“easy to avoid the seduction. But now they who protess to be- 
“ Jong to the Church are deceived and misled eren on the wecessary 
‘ points, as their dissension is a witness, since even those who 
“are within the Church are misled, . . ©. [tis bad to tind any 


“ one erring in points of morals, but 1 think itis much worse to 


“ err in doctrines, and not to hold that doctrine which is agreeable 
“ to the most true rule of the Scriptures... ©. Every one that 
“is perfect . . . . and that has his senses exercised tor under- 
“ standing the truth, will necessarily in his inquiries fall in 
“with many doctrines opposed to one another, and will hear 
“ many professing to know the truth and different traditions re- 
“ snecting it.® 

To which we may add the passages already quoted in a pre- 


1 « Adhue apud Judwam Christi sanguine recenti, phantasiaa Domini corpus 
asserebatur ; Galatas ad observationem Legis traductos Apostolus iterum parturit ; 
Corinthios resurrectionem carnis non credentes pluribus argumentis ad verunm iter 
trahere conatur. ‘Tunc Simon Magus et Menander discipulus ejus Dei se asserucre 
Virtutes : tune Basilides sammum Dewn Aéracas cum trecentis sexaginta quinque 
Editionibus commentatus est ; tunc Nicolaus, qui unus de septeim Diaconis fut, 
die noctuque nuptias faciens, obscanos et auditu quoque ernbescendos coitus som- 
niavit. Taceo de Judaismi hereticis. .... Ad eos venio hiwreticos, qui Evanyelia 
laniaverunt ; Saturninum quemdam, et Ophitas, et Cainwos, et Setthoitas, et 
Carpocratem, et Cerinthum, et hujus successorem Ebionem et ceteras pestes 
quorum plurimi vivente adhue Joanne Apostolo eruperunt.” δ Angelo Ephesi 
deserta caritas imputatur. In angelo Pergamena Ecclesiw idolothyteruin esus et 

Nicolaitarum doctrina reprehenditur. Item apud Angelum Thyatyroruin Jezabel 
prophetissa et simulacrorum escw et fornicationes cod aaa HikkONYM. 
Dialog. adv. Luciferian. §§ 23, 24. Op. tom. ii. col. 196—8 

2 OrIGEN. De Princip. lib. i. Praef—Op. ed. Ben. tom. i. p. 47. 

3 “Utinam soli qui extra ecclesiam sunt seducerentur ; facile erat cavere 
tionem. Nunc autem ipsi qui profitentur se ecclesiasticos esse de necessariis qui- 
busque capitulis falluntur et seducuntur, sicut ipsa dissensio eorum testimonium 


seduc- 
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ceding page ;' where he tells us, that “from the very beginning 
“ there were differences among believers respecting the meaning 
“ of the books that were believed to be divine.” 

So also Dionysius of Corinth (who flourished a. 170) speaks 
of “‘ some teachers” who, in their esteem for the works of Nepos, 
an Egyptian bishop, respecting the millennium, “ despised the 
“ Jaw and the prophets, and neglected to follow the gospels, and 
“ made light of the Epistles of the Apostles.”” And these, we 
find from the context, were teachers in the Catholic Church. 

Nay, we find that such a correct successional delivery of doc- 
trine as our opponents suppose, did not exist even in matters 
relating to the rites and practices of the Church, where an alte- 
ration is so much less easy than in points of mere doctrine: as, 
for instance, in the observance of Easter, the varieties in which 
are attributed by [renzeus to some bishops not being so diligent 
as they ought, and leaving that as a custom to those that came 
after them which had been introduced through simplicity and igno- 
rance.® 

And we find Firmilian of Czesarea, (as we have already ob- 
served,) in the middle of the third century, charging the Church 
of Rome with many such innovations, and telling its rulers that 
they vainly pretended apostolical authority for them.* 

And these corruptions, be it observed, must have been intro- 
duced at periods anterior to almost all the records we possess of 
the Primitive Church. 


est, quoniam et qui intus sunt seducuntur;....Malum quidem est invenire ali- 
quem secundum mores vite errantem, multo autem pejus arbitror esse in dogma- 
tibus aberrare, et non secundum verissimam regulam scripturarum sentire.... 
Omnis qui perfectus est... .. et qui exercitatos habet sensus ad capiendum, necesse 
est ut querens et discutiens in multa incurrat dogmatum prelia, audiet etiam 
multos profitentes veritatem et diversas de ea traditiones.” Origen. In Matth. 
Comment. Series. §§ 33, 35. Op. tom. ili. pp. 852, 853, 854. 

1 See p. 294, 5. above. 

? Kal τινων διδασκάλων τὸν μὲν νόμον καὶ τοὺς προφήτας τὸ μηδὲν ἡγουμένων" 
καὶ τὸ τοῖς εὐαγγελίοις ἕπεσθαι παρέντων' καὶ τὰς τῶν ᾿Αποστόλων ἐπιστολὰς 
ἐκφαυλισάντων. Dionys. Cor. in Evses. Hist. Eccles. vii. 24. ed. Reading. 
p. 350. 

3 Τῶν παρὰ τὸ ἀκριβὲς, ὡς εἰκὸς, κρατούντων, τὴν καθ᾽ ἁπλότητα καὶ ἰδιωτισμὸν 
συνήθειαν εἰς τὸ μετέπειτα πεποιηκότων. [ΠῈΝ. Epist. ad Victor. in Evses. Hist, 
Keeles. v. 24. ed. Reading. p. 248. 

4 See the passage in p. 317, 318, above. 
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If, then, such changes could be so easily introduced in mat- 
ters relating to the rites and usages of the Church, and the inno- 
vations claim for themselves Apostolical tradition and authority, 
as was the case with those we have just mentioned, how sash 
more easily might this be done in matters of mere doctrine. 
And when such innovations were widely spread, (and if they 
were corruptions suitable to the times or the bias of human 
nature, they were sure to spread quickly,) then the remains of 
purer doctrine or practice were proportionably condemned, and 
as far as possible extirpated. It needs no great acquaintance 
with history or human nature to see how easily such corruptions 
might spread in the Church. 

To inquire at large into the causes leading to such corrup- 
tions would here be out of place, where we are principally con- 
cerned with facts. But we may just observe, that there were 
many such. One of the most fruitful sources of such corrup- 
tions was the philosophizing spirit of learned heathen converts, 
who looked upon the simple truths of divine revelation as they 
would upon the oracles of Pythagoras, out of that which was 
plain inaking mysteries suitable to their own imaginations, and, 
—resolving that to themselves there should be no mysteries, — 
boldly declaring the meaning of everything really mysterious or 
but partially revealed. Another was, a love in many for those 
oral reports of Apostolical tradition which in the earliest age of 
the Church were of course abundant. Instances of erroneous 
notions which thus became prevalent have already been given 
in a former part of this chapter. Another was, the influence of 
individuals who, from their eloquence or any other cause, be- 
came celebrated throughout the Church. Who can calculate 
the mischief which must have been caused in the Church by 
the wild and unorthodox notions of Origen, who in his time was 
looked up to as a prodigy throughout the Church? The early 
Church, accustomed to look up to the Apostles for guidance, 
seems afterwards to have been too much inclined to allow eminent 
individuals to take their place, and to follow human guidance. 
Such indeed is the natural disposition of men in general. They 
want a leader, a great name, under which to enlist themselves. 
One is of Paul, another of Apollos, another of Cephas. Hence 
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the almost incredible effect which may be produced by one or 
two able, zealous, and influential individuals, nay even by one,— 
witness Augustine; a truth to which Mr. Keble himself has 
- borne testimony ;! and to such influences the early Church was 
of course much more exposed than we are at this day. And one 
great cause of this, as far as doctrine is concerned, 15, that men 
are not satisfied with what is delivered in the Scriptures. How- 
ever clear and plain the Word of God may be in all vital points, 
it is not sufficiently full and distinct in its revelations to satisfy 
the curiosity of man; and hence in all ages men have been 
anxious to be wise above what is written,—the fruitful source 
of most of the heresies with which the Church of Christ has been 
afflicted. 

The authorities above cited, then, show, that from the very 
beginning errors of various kinds gradually crept imto the 
Church, and that complaints of such corruptions are to be found 
in the earliest records that remain to us of the Primitive Church. 

True, such corruptions cannot reasonably be supposed to 
have been universally received throughout the Church, but 
nevertheless we know, that their effects were in some cases 
widely felt, and they cannot but operate in all impartial and 
judicious minds to the prejudice of what comes to us on the 
authority of a few individuals. It is both unfair and unwise to 
demand assent to such testimony as a certain and infallible 
record of the faith of the whole Catholic Church and the oral 
teaching of the Apostles. 

And were we to pursue the inquiry further, so as to include 
the fourth and fifth centuries, we should find the progress of 
error still greater, and more fatal in its effects. So far are those 
centuries from presenting to us, as the Tractators have intimated, 
a perfect model of the Christian Church, that during them the 
Church was given up as a body to one of the worst heresies by 
which it has yet been afflicted, namely, Arianism :” contradicting 
herself on this point, in the two most General Councils we read 


1 KEBLE’S Pref. to Hooker, p. liv. 
* See Hreron. ady. Lucifer.; Liperit Epist. ad Ursac. Valent. et Germ. in 
Oper. Hitanil Pricer. Fragm. 6. col. 1338, 9, et Ep. ad Vincent. ibid. col. 1340 ; 
TREGOR. NAZIANZ. orat. 21; Vinc. Lin. Commonit. e. 6. 
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of in ecclesiastical history ;' to say nothing of those numerous 
other heresies by which so many of her members were misled ; 
and even those that remained orthodox, are found countenancing 
divers errors, far removed from the spirit of the gospel; as, for 
instance, the lawfulness of persecution, and the forced celibacy 
of the clergy. 

It forms, indeed, one of the strongest arguments against the 
peculiarities of the Romish system, that they are almost all, if 
not all, doctrines so new and corrupt, that not even among the 
incorrect and unorthodox statements to be found seattered 
among the works of the Fathers, or the errors which began to 
pervade the whole Church in the fourth and fitth centuries, can 
they find any substantial evidence im their favour.’ 

And this leads me to the second point, viz., to show more 
‘distinctly, 

Secondly, That such errors were from the begining main- 
tained and propagated among those who formed what was called 
the Catholic Church. 

The notion that what was called “the Cathche Church? was 
always so united together as one body, and discipline so rigidly 
enforced throughout it, that no communities or individuals be- 
longing to it, could publicly maintain any errors of importance, 
without being excommunicated, or at least censured, by a judg- 
ment of the whole Church, and so as that such censure must 
have come down to us, is a supposition altogether contradicted 
by facts. 

We may find a proof of this, even in the Apostolical churches 
mentioned in Scripture. Thus St. Jude, in his Catholic Epistle, 
warns the churches, that there were “ certain men crept in un- 
awares ;” “ungodly men, turning the grace of God into lasci- 
“ viousness, and denying the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus 
« Christ,” that were “spots in their feasts of charity, when they 
feasted with them ;” words which show, that they were i (he 
communion of those churches. (Jude vy. 4,12.) Again; in the 
church of Pergamos, there were those that held the doctrine of 
Balaam, and the doctrine of the Nicolaitans ; (Rev. ii. 14, 15.); 


1 See p. 186, and 332, 333, above. 
2 See JEWELL’s famous challenge to the Romanists, in his sermon. 
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in the Church of Thyatira, whose “ works, and charity, and ser- 
vice, and faith, and patience” are praised, the false prophetess, 
Jezebel, was suffered to teach, and to seduce the servants of God. 
(Rev. 1.19, 20, 24.) Sardis, though enjoying the same “ name” 
and pretensions to spiritual “life” as the others, as an Apostolical 
church, was, as a church, dead; and had but “a few” faithful 
servants of God. (Rev. in. 1,4.) Laodicea, an Apostolical church 
in name, like all the rest, was altogether corrupt, spiritually 
“poor, and blind, and naked.” (Rev. in. 14—18.) Once more ; 
over the church in which Gaius was, to whom St. John addressed 
his third Epistle, presided Diotrephes; and of him and his 
conduct, the Apostle says,— ‘I wrote to the Church, but 
Diotrephes, who loveth to have the preeminence among them, 
receiveth us not....and not content therewith, neither doth he 
himself receive the brethren, and forbiddeth them that would, 
and casteth them out of the Church.” (8 John 9, 10.) 

Now, suppose a man who had never enjoyed the benefit of 
personal converse with the Apostles, endeavouring, some fifty 
years only after their death, to ascertain the orthodox doctrine 
by the testimony of “the Church.” It will, of course, be ad- 
mitted,—as, in truth, it is a known fact,—that the heretics 
generally pleaded as strongly for their doctrine being Apostolical, 
as the orthodox did. The passages above quoted, indeed, would 
alone prove, that they endeavoured to shelter themselves under 
the authority of the Apostles. And by this time such churches 
as Sardis, Laodicea, and that over which Diotrephes presided, 
spiritually alive in name, and spiritually dead in fact, would 
naturally have increased ; for here are three specifically pointed 
out to us in the Scriptures, that became so even under the very 
eye and superintendence of the Apostles. Now, I beg to ask, 
how is the enquirer to determine which are the Laodicean, 
and which the orthodox churches? For, here is an end at 
once to the notion of there being catholic consent in all important 
points in all the Apostolical churches. There has evidently been 
no such thing, even from a period previous to the death of the 
Apostles. What, then, would have been his best and only 
sufficient test to judge by, in the absence of the inspired 
teachers of the faith? Would he not naturally say, Have the 
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Apostles left any written record of the faith behind them ? Yes, 
would be the reply, here is a large and full record of the faith, 
acknowledged, with hardly an exception worth naming, as au- 
thoritative, on all sides. What will a wise man, individually 
responsible to God for embracing the true faith, do under such 
circumstances? Will he not take those Scriptures into his 
hands, and by a diligent perusal of them, united with prayer 
for the promised guidance of that Divine Spirit that indited 
them, judge by them what is the true faith, and which the true 
followers of Christ ? 

As time passed on, such a course would be still more neees- 
sary ; for, as we sce from the passages already adduced under 
the former head, the supporters of false doctrine within the 
Catholic Church progressed with the advance of time in boldness 
and in numbers. “I wish,” says Origen, “that those only who 
“are without the Church were deceived; it would be easy to 
“ avoid the seduction. But now, they who profess to belong to 
“ the Church are deceived and misled, even on the necessary points, 
“as their dissension is a witness; since even those who are 
“ within the Church are misled.” ! 

Nay, we require, surely, no further testimony than the pas- 
sages adduced from Origen himself and others, in a former part 
of this chapter, to show, that errors on the most important points 
might be openly taught and promulgated by those who were all 
their lives in the communion of the Catholic Church, and were 
even followed, admired, and honoured members of it ; of which 
Origen is a most remarkable and undemable instance ; whose 
writings were not condemned by the Church till long after his 
death. 

Were it necessary, we might point out many other instances 
of erroneous statements on important points in the works of 
Fathers who died in the communion of the Church, and alto- 
eether free, as far as we know, from ecclesiastical censure ; but 
the task is both ungrateful and unnecessary. The fact that 
there are such statements, is undeniable. The Fathers, therefore, 
may have erred on fundamental points, while, nevertheless, they 
remained in the communion of the Church; and were not, as 

1 See p. 407 above. 
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far as we know, publicly censured for want of orthodoxy. From 
whatever cause this might be, whether from their happening to 
be screened by circumstances, or from the elevated position 
they held in the Church, or from the lack of any constituted 
authority to take cognizance of the matter, or from their con- 
demnation not having come down to us, the fact 15. indisput- 
able. 

Now this appears to me to be fatal to the system of our oppo- 
nents; for it is a necessary hypothesis for the support of their 
scheme, that had there been unorthodox notions in the writings 
of any of the Fathers who were in the communion of the Catholic 
Church, there would have been a condemnation of them by the 
Church remaining to us. For this is the only reason for limit- 
ing ourselves to those of the Catholic Church, namely, the sup- 
position that in their professed union with that Church, we 
have a check against their being supporters of error, under the 
idea that the Church would have rejected them, or condemned 
their errors, had they delivered unorthodox doctrine; and such 
a check, fo a certain extent, we no doubt have; but, as might be 
expected, it 1s an insufficient one. 

To such instances of error in the Fathers, however, our 
opponents immediately offer an answer, which, to those who 
ave willing to be deceived by fine words, looks very plausible ; 
namely, that they “have no weight at all, one way or other, in 
the argument from catholic tradition.” (Newman, p. 66.) This 
would be very true, if we had really catholic testimony for our 
“catholic tradition ;’? but when we are sent to some half a 
dozen or dozen authors as the ground for claiming “ catholic 
tradition,” then the erroneous statements of individuals of great 
name are comparatively of great weight in the account, and seem 
to me to afford a strong argument that there was no catholic 
tradition in such matters, none, that is, that pervaded and was 
received generally throughout the whole Catholic Church. 

Here, however, J would observe, that I do not notice these 
errors (as some have done) as if they lessened the authority of 
“catholic consent,” even supposing it to exist on any point ; for, 
on the contrary, they would appear to me rather to strengthen 
it; for Patristical consent, under such circumstances, would be 
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a still stronger evidence of the truth of what the Fathers did 
give a consentient testimony to, than if they had been more free 
from such imperfections. But they incontrovertibly show, that 
there was not that consent in the Catholic Church, on all the 
important doctrines of the faith, which our opponents maintain 
there was, and the supposition of which is essential to the main- 
tenance of their system. The errors that we have shown to have 
been openly defended by those who were in the communion of the 
Church, without, as far as we know, their incurring ecclesiastical 
censure, clearly prove, that the Catholic Church was not that ex- 
clusively orthodox and united body our opponents suppose it to 


“ catholic consent.’ 


have been, and that it is vain to look for 

Moreover, where is our “catholic tradition”? for any point, 
even in the authors that remain to us, for erroneous statements 
are to be found in one or other of them upon almost a// points ? 

Ifow, indeed, was it to be expected, that a vast number of 
distinct and independent communities, far distant from one 
another, having no common tribunal or court of appeal, and 
maintaining but an occasional, and precarious, and slight com- 
munion with each other by the epistolary intercourse of their 
prelates, should, for two or three centuries, bear precisely the 
same testimony in all the important points of the faith ; and still 
more, all the teachers of all those various communities 7 Were 
there none to follow the example of Sardis and Laodicea ἡ And 
when corruptions had been introduced, where was the tribunal 
competent infallibly to decide which had retained, and which 
had corrupted, the true faith? Where for instance was the 
tribunal competent to cut off the churches of Sardis, or Laodicea, 
or others similarly corrupted, from the Catholic Church, or that 
ever attempted to make such a separation? As far as appears, 
there was nothing of the kind ever set up in the Primitive 
Church. 

Nay, let us once again advert to the case of our own Church, 
and I would ask, whether, even here, with that full and explicit 
confession of faith to be found in her Articles, the writings and 
teaching of all those who have died in her communion without 
any public censure, have been in all cases strictly orthodox even 
in fundamental points. It would be invidious to allude to in- 
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dividuals. I will therefore leave the inquiry in this general 
form. But can there be a doubt as to the answer which must 
be given in this or any similar case of a regularly constituted 
church having a public confession of faith by which all her 
members profess to abide? How much less, then, could consent 
be expected where there was no such confession of faith ? 

The fact is, as any one who will take the trouble impartially 
to study the works of the Fathers themselves, will at once see, 
there is the greatest possible diversity of sentiment among them 
even on the highest points, as in the former part of this chapter 
we have attempted to prove. 





SECTION X.—REPLY TO OBJECTIONS, AND GENERAL REMARKS. 


I now proceed, in the last place, to reply to the objections 
that have been urged against the views here advocated. 

One of these has been already disposed of in the former part 
of this chapter. It has been objected, that the position we 
maintain is Just that of all the antient heretics, who always 
declined the testimony of Tradition. I have already abundantly 
shown,! that this is altogether a mistake, and that the heretics 
were in the habit of appealing to the testimonies of preceding 
Fathers, and calling their doctrines the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, as much as the orthodox. 

But it may be said, 

If Scripture is our only divine informant, then if there had 
been no Scriptures we should have had no divine informant. 
But would it not have been the duty of men to believe the 
traditionary notices of religion they would have possessed, and 
may not therefore what comes to us now under the name of 
“Tradition ” have a claim upon our belief ? 

I reply, that God has not so left us, and therefore we cannot 
reason upon such a supposition, because the only ground for 
supposing that it would have been necessary to consider those 
traditionary notices a divine informant, arises from the hypo- 


1 See Sect. 7. above. 
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thesis that otherwise there would have been no divine informant. 
Now it may be, that God has given us the Scripture for the 
very reason, that Tradition would not have preserved the truth, 
and is not fitted to be a divine informant. 

It is further objected,' however,— 

That for more than two thousand years from the creation 
men were actually left to ‘ Tradition.” 

A more unfortunate argument never was urged, for, in the 
first place, the example shows, how utterly insufficient such a 
mode of transmitting truth is, when it failed even to perpetuate 
the knowledge of the one true God, the whole world having 
soon lapsed into polytheism and idolatry ; and the few cases of 
true believers that are left on record, being those of men who were 
favoured with some peculiar and extraordinary divine manifesta- 
tions. 

Moreover, if “Tradition” was sufficient, why was the law 
given through Moses so carefully written ? 

Nor were men left, previously, to depend upon such a broken 
reed as “ Tradition.” They had conscience and the lhght of 
nature to direct them ; insufficient guides doubtless to lead men 
to the knowledge of more than a few of the most elementary 
principles of religion, but, nevertheless, all for the possession of 
which they are called to account in Scripture; for when the 
Apostle rebukes the heathen world for their imiquities, he does 


» but because 


so, not because they disregarded ‘ Tradition, 
God’s eternal power and Godhead may be clearly seen and 
understood from the works of creation; (Rom. 1. 19, 20.) ; and 
he intimates, that the Gentiles may “do by nature the things 
“ eontained in the law,” and be “a law unto themselves,” and 
“ show the work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
“ science bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile 
“ accusing or else excusing one another.” (Rom. u. 14, 15.) 

And thus the Fathers themselves tell us, that before the 
writing of the law, the bulk of mankind were left to the light 
of nature. 

Thus, Justin Martyr says, that those among the heathen, 
such as Socrates and Heraclitus, who lived according to the 


1 Newman's Lect. on Rom. ἄς. p. 330. BrLLarM. De Verb. Dei, iv. 4. 
VOL. I. EE 
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dictates of reason, were Christians, though they might be reckoned 
atheists ;! of the orthodoxy of which passage (as of others quoted 
below) I say nothing, but it shows his view on the point now in 
question. 

Thus also Ivenzus identifies the decalogue with ‘those 
natural precepts which God from the beginning implanted in 
the hearts of men.’’* 

And Clement of Alexandria tells us, that “before the coming 
of Christ philosophy was necessary to the Greeks for righteous- 
ness ;” that “God is the cause of all good things, of some 
inmediately, as of the Old and New Testament, of others 
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mediately, as of philosophy. But perhaps it [1. 6. philosophy | 
was then given by him to the Greeks immediately, before that 
the Lord had called the Greeks; for even this, as a school- 
master, led the Grecks to Christ, as the law did the Hebrews. 
Therefore philosophy prepares beforehand, and makes ready 
the way for him who 15 perfected by Christ.’? 
Thus, Tertullian says, that “ before the law was written by 
Moses, the Fathers observed that which nature taught them,” 
and that by this Noah and others were considered righteous.! 
Eusebius says, that “ before the written laws of Moses, many 
“ of the earlier Fathers were adorned with the virtue of piety, 
“ through the right use of their reason.’’® 
Theodoret says, “ that the Abrahamic race received the divine 
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1 Of μετὰ λόγου Bidcavres, Χριστιανοί εἰσι, κἂν ἄθεοι ἐνομίσθησαν" οἷον ἐν Ἕλλησι 
μὲν Σωκράτης καὶ Ἡράκλειτος, καὶ οἱ ὅμοιοι αὐτοῖς. JUST. Marv. Apol. 1. § 46. 
Op. ed. Bened. p. 71. (ed. Col. Apol. 2. p. 88.) 

2 “Nam Deus primo quidem per naturalia precepta, que ab initio infixa 
dedit hominibus, admonens eos [1. 6. Judeos], id est, per Decaloguin, (que si 
quis non fecerit, non habet salutem,) nihil plus ab eis exquisivit.” TREN. Adv. 
heer. lib. iv. c. 15. ed. Mass. p. 244 (c. 28. ed. Grab. p. 317.) 

3 Ἣν μὲν οὖν πρὸ τῆς τοῦ Κυρίου παρουσίας eis δικαιοσύνην Ἕλλησιν ἀναγκαία 
φιλοσοφία .... πάντων μὲν γὰρ αἴτιος τῶν καλῶν 6 Θεός: ἀλλὰ τῶν μὲν, κατὰ 
προηγούμενον, ὡς τῆς τε διαθήκης τῆς παλαῖας καὶ THs νέας" τῶν δὲ, κατ᾽ ἐπακο- 
λούθημα, ὡς τῆς φιλοσοφίας. Τάχα δὲ καὶ προηγουμένως τοῖς Ἕλλησιν ἐδόθη τότε, 
πρὶν ἢ τὸν Κύριον καλέσαι καὶ τοὺς Ἕλληνας" ἐπαιδαγώγει γὰρ καὶ ἀυτὴ τὸ Ἑλληνικὸν, 
ὡς 6 νόμος τοὺς Ἑβραίους εἰς Χριστόν. Προπαρασκευάζει τοίνυν ἣ φιλοσοφία, 
προοδοποιοῦσα τὸν ὑπὸ Χριστοῦ τελειούμενον. CLEM. ALEX. Strom. lib. i. ὃ 5. Op. 
ed. Potter. p. 331. (Sylb. p. 121, 122.) 

4 «Ante legem Moysi scriptam, que naturaliter intelligebatur, et a Patribus 
custodiebatur. Nam unde Noe justus inventus, si non illum naturalis legis justitia 
preecedebat ? unde Abraham amicus Dei deputatus, si non de aquitate et justitia 
legis naturalis ?” ὅθ. Trertuxy. Adv. Jud. c. 2. Op. ed. 1664. p. 184. 

ὃ Πρὸ τῶν ἐγγράφων αὐτοῦ νόμων, πλείους ἤδη τῶν προπατόρων ὀρθοῖς λογισ- 
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“ law, and enjoyed the blessing of prophecy, but the Governor 
“ of the universe led the other nations to piety through nature 
““ and creation.”’! 

Now, whatever may be thought of these passages in other 
respects, it is at least clear from them, that their authors did pot 
hold, that those who preceded Moses were left to the cuidance 
of * Tradition,” but to that of reason and conscience. 

The traditionary notices they might possess on the subject of 
religion had not, as ¢raditions, any claim upon their belief. 
They were not binding upon the conscience, on the ground of 
their having been transmitted to them by their ancestors. The 
uncertainty of the mode of conveyance inade it necessary for 
them to fes¢ those notices by some independent standard of 
judgment. And that standard was the heht of nature and the 
works of creation. 

Let us look at the present state of the heathen world. There 
are evidently some remains of primitive tradition among them. 
But have they anything which can be ealled the word of God, 
any Divine rule of faith? Are they bound to receive the tradi- 
tionary notices of religion that have come down to them from 
their ancestors? Or, rather, are they not bound, strictly speak - 
ing, to avail themselves of the light of their natural reason and 
conscience, and reject those traditions, as opposed to the voice of 


conscience and the testimony of creation ? 


> would have been 


Such, also, had we been left to “ Tradition,’ 
) ) 3 
the case with us. There would have been a vast number of 
traditionary doctrines, some of them having their origin in 
Divine revelation, though perhaps much corrupted from their 
original purity, and the greater number probably having their 
origin altogether in the dreams of the human imagination, and 
all of them coming down to us clouded with the doubt and 
uncertainty inseparable from the mode of conveyance by which 
they were transmitted ; and we should have been left to the 
pois, θεοσεβείας ἀρετῇ κατεκοσμήθησαν. Evses. Cas. Prepar. Evang. lib. vii. 
ce. 7. ed. Col. 1688. p. 305. as 

1 Τὸ μὲν γὰρ ᾿Αβραμιαῖον γένος, Kal νόμον θεῖον ἐδέξατο, καὶ προφητικὴς ἀπη- 
λαυσε χάριτος" τὰ δέ γε ἄλλα ἔθνη, διὰ τῆς φύσεως καὶ τῆς κτίσεως ἐποδήγει πρὸς 
θεοσέβειαν τῶν ὅλων ὁ πρύτανις. THEODORET. Gree. Affect. Curat. ; disput. 1. 


prope fin. Op. ed. Schulze, tom. iv. p. 724, 725. 
EE2 
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guidance of our natural reason and conscience, to find our way 
among them as well as we could. 

Now, I need hardly remind the reader, that though the prac- 
tical truths of Christianity are such as might be admitted to 
carry evidence with them of their divine origin, many of the 
doctrines of the Christian faith are not such as the natural 
reason and conscience would thus recognise as divine. We 
need very direct proof of their revelation to convince us of their 
truth. Such proof we cannot have in “ Tradition,” and there- 
fore it pleased God to commit them to writing, that we might 
have a sure testimony to the truth in all ages to the end of the 
vorld. 

In that which “ Tradition” delivers, the uncertainty of the 
inode of conveyance makes it necessary for reason to judge of 
the nature of the doctrine delivered. In that which Scripture 
delivers, our reason judges, not of the doctrine delivered, but 
only of the grounds for believing Scripture to be the word of 
God; and haying ascertained Scripture to be the word of God, 
reason and conscience have only to accept the revelation there 
made with an humble and implicit faith. 

We do not, then, think it necessary to deny, that “ Tradition” 
might hand down to usa report of some truths that have a 
divine origin; but we maintain, that, coming from such a 
source, such truths have not in themselves a claim to our belief. 
They must be judged by reason and conscience, and, in our case, 
by the light of that which we know to be a divine revelation ; 
and whatever may be our individual feeling respecting them, 
they can never be laid down as part of the authoritative rule of 
faith for mankind in general. 

Nor is it a valid argument against this, that some of the early 
Christians believed upon the testimony of those who gave only 
an oral report of the gospel. For it will be allowed on all 
hands, that such oral report could not in itself have any autho- 
ritative claim upon the faith of the hearers. But it was gene- 
ra'ly accompanied in those times with some external signs, 
manifesting its divine nature, or otherwise it was still more 
effectually impressed upon the heart by the Spirit of God, 
through the ministrations of those who preached with the Holy 
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Ghost sent down from heaven, rendering the more abundant 
testimony we possess to its divine origin unnecessary. 

On this point we may add, as our opponents thiuk so much 
of the authority of the Fathers, that Chrysostom expressly 
refers the knowledge of the truths of religion enjoyed by the 
patriarchs before Moses to the revelations made directly to 
them. . 

“ We ought not,” he says, “to have needed the aid of writ- 
“ings, but to have lived so purely, that the grace of the Spirit 
“might have supplied to our souls the place of books; and as 
these are inscribed with ink, so our souls by the Spirit. But 
“since we have driven away this grace, let us set sail afresh 
“upon that second course of navigation that is open to us, 
“ For that the former was better, God hath manifested, both by 
“what he hath said and by what he hath done. For to Noah 
“and Abraham, and their descendants, and to Job and Moses, 
“he did not speak through writings, but he hnusclf addressed 
“ them, finding their mind to be pure. But when the whole 
“ nation of the Hebrews fell into the depth of iniquity, then it 
“was necessary, that there should be for the future writings 
“and tables, and the remembrance of things be preserved 
“through these. And this happened, we may observe, uot 
“only with the saints of the Old Testament, but also with 
“ those of the New. For God did not give any writing to the 
“ Apostles, but instead of writings he promised that he would 
“ give them the grace of the Spirit. For ‘he,’ saith he, ‘ shall 
“bring all things to your remembrance.’.... But when, in 
“ process of time, they erred, some on account of doctrines, 
“ others in life and mauners, {which shows how soon Chry- 
“ sostom believed such errors to have prevailed,| there was 
“again need of writings to prescrve a remembrance of the 
truth.” ! 


Ἔδει μὲν ἡμᾶς μηδὲ δεῖσθαι τῆς ἀπὸ τῶν γραμμάτων βοηθείας: ἀλλ᾽ οὕτω βίον 
Π ρέσνθα καθαρὸν, ὡς τοῦ Πνεύματος τὴν χάριν ἀντὶ βιβλίων γενέσθαι ταῖς 
ἡμετέραις ψυχαῖς, καὶ καθάπερ ταῦτα διὰ μέλανος, οὕτω τὰς καρδίας τὰς ἡμετέρας 
διὰ πνεύματος ἐγγεγράφθαι. Ἐπειδὴ δὲ ταύτην διεκρουσάμεθα τὴν χάριν, φέρε, κἂν 
τὸν δεύτερον ἀσπασώμεθα πλοῦν. "Emel ὅτι Td πρότερον ἄμεινον ἦν, καὶ δι᾽ ὧν 
εἶπε, καὶ 30 ὧν ἐποίησεν, ἐδήλωσεν ὁ Θεός. Καὶ γὰρ τῷ Νῶε καὶ τῷ ᾿Αβραὰμ, καὶ 
τοῖς γόνοις τοῖς ἐκείνου, καὶ τῷ ᾿Ιὼβ, καὶ τῷ Μωῦσεϊ δὲ οὐ διὰ γραμμάτων διελέγετο 
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Theophylact, as usual, follows with precisely the same 
remark. 

Again, it is objected,— 

That the promises of Christ ensure to the Church Catholic 
freedom from error in fundamental points, and therefore that 
in such points at least the testimony of that Church must be 
equivalent to a divine informant. 

But, as we have already seen,| Mr. Newman himself admits, 
that all the promises of Christ to the Church would be fulfilled 
by the existence of a succession of individuals in the Church 
holding the true faith. The promises of Christ, therefore, 
ensure only the existence of a body of true worshippers in all 
ages. Now certainly the testimony of this select body might 
be considered a sure witness of the truth. But how are we to 
obtain it? To gather the suffrages of all Christians is an 
impossibility. To select those by whose judgment we will 
abide is to constitute ourselves the judges, and make any 
appeal to others a mere self-deception. On this point, how- 
ever, we have already spoken in a former page.” 

Further, it is objected, that “Tradition” is like that un- 
written law of custom, which is admitted by all States as 
binding. 

Mr. Newman, speaking of the theory of the Romanists on 
the subject of Tradition (and the theory, as we have shown, both 
he himself and Dr. Pusey accept,) observes,—“ By Tradition 
“ they mean the whole system of faith and ordinances which 
“ they have received from the generation before them, and that 
“ veneration again from the generation before itself. And in 
“this sense, undoubtedly, we all go by tradition in matters of 
“ the world.... At this very time, great part of the law of the 


ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς δι’ ἑαυτοῦ, καθαρὰν εὑρίσκων αὐτῶν τὴν διάνοιαν. ᾿Ἐπειδὴ δὲ εἰς αὐτὸν 
> 7 os ΄ e “a « ς be > / ͵ 

τῆς κακίας ἐνέπεσε τὸν πυθμένα ἅπας τῶν Ἑ βραίων ὁ δῆμος, ἀναγκαίως λοιπὸν γράμ- 
ματα καὶ πλάκες, καὶ ἣ διὰ τούτων ὑπόμνησις. Καὶ τοῦτο, οὐκ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ παλαιᾷ 
ἁγίων, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ καινῇ συμβὰν ἴδοι τις ἄν. Οὐδὲ γὰρ τοῖς ἀποστόλοις 
ἔδωκέ τι γραπτὸν ὁ Θεός' ἀλλ᾽ ἀντὶ γραμμάτων τὴν τοῦ Πνεύματος ἐπηγγείλατο 

, rs a a 
δώσειν χάριν. ᾿ἙἘκεῖνος yap ὑμᾶς ἀναμνήσει, φησὶ, πάντα. . . . Ἐπειδὴ δὲ πολλοῦ 
τοῦ χρόνου προϊόντος ἐξώκειλαν, of μὲν δογμάτων ἕνεκεν, of δὲ βίου καὶ τρόπων, 


ἐδέησε πάλιν τῆς ἀπὸ τῶν γραμμάτων ὑπομνήσεως. CHRYSOSTOM. Comment. in 
Matth. hom. 1. ἐμέ. Op. tom. vii. pp. 1, 2. 


1 See pp. 48 and 170 et seq. above. 2 Ibid. 
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“land is administered under the sanction of such a tradition - 


᾽ 
te ; ' ey 
it 18 not contained in any formal or authoritative code, it 


“ depends on custom or precedent.... When the Romanists 


“say they adhere to Tradition, they mean, that they believe and 


“act as Christians have always belicved and acted; they go by 
the custom, as judges and juries 40. And _ this custom, 
when traced back, has no beginning short of the Apostles of 
“ Christ, and is in consequence of divine, not of human 
“authority, is true and wntriusically binding, as well as expe- 
“dient. Ifwe ask, why it is that these professed. traditions 
“ were not reduced to writing, it 1s answered, that the Christian 
“ doctrine, as it has proceeded from the mouth of the Apostles, 
“is too varied and too minute in its details to allow of it...i, 
*‘ again, it be objected, that this notion of an unwritten trans- 
“ mission of the truth being supposed, there is nothing to show 
“ that the faith of to-day was the faith of yesterday, nothing 


“ to connect this age and the Apostolic, they maintain, on the 
“ contrary, that over and above the corroborative, though indi- 


“rect, testimony of ecclesiastical writers, no error could have 
“ arisen in the Church without its being protested against, and 
“put down on this [? its] first appearance ; that from all 
“ parts of the Church a cry would have been raised against the 
“novelty, and a declaration put forth, as we know was the 
“ practice of the early Church, denouncing 1{.᾽}} 

Thus does Mr. Newman countenance the delusive statements 
by which Rome has gained over so many to her communion, 
that would represent the Catholic Church as having always 
been a compact united body, keeping her communion free from 
the taint of heresy, and handing down, from age to age, with 
scrupulous fidelity, a full and complete code of doctrine and 
rites, delivered to her by the Apostles,—a representation as far 
as possible from the truth, and which it is difficult to conceive 
how any one that has looked with an impartial eye into the 
records of the Church can for a moment entertain. It is a 
notion which even the writings of the third century repudiate. 

Mr. Keble follows in the same path, and contends, that, on 
principles exactly analogous to those on which certain customs 


1 Newman's Lect. on Romanism, &. pp. 38—40. 
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are received as part of the common law, certain “church prac- 
tices and rules” “ ought, apart from all Scripture evidence, to be 
received as traditionary or common laws ecclesiastical ;” adding, 
that “they who contend that the very notion of such tradition 
“is a mere dream and extravagance. . .. must, if they would be 
« consistent, deny the validity of the most important portion of 
“ the laws of this and of most other old countries.”’! 

The argument is, as usual, supplied by Bellarmine.” 

These remarks of Mr. Keble I must confess myself unable to 
understand ; for, why it should follow, that because 1 deny 
that we have sufficient evidence of any oral traditions of the 
Apostles, and consequently the binding nature of anything 
which may profess to be derived from them, therefore, to be 
consistent, [ must deny the validity of the common law of this 
country, 1 cannot comprehend. I can only say, that when Mr. 
Keble has traced up any custom to the Apostles with the same 
certainty as would be required in tracing up a custom beyond 
the period of legal memory, to make it binding in a court of 
common law, I shall be quite prepared to receive it as Apo- 
stolical. 

Be it observed, also, that this argument affects merely the 
customs, and not the doctrines of the Church, notwithstanding 
Mr. Newman’s attempt, in the extract given above, to make it 
include the latter as well as the former. 

But, after all, where is the similarity of the two cases, or what 
does the argument prove? Customs that have prevailed for 
several centuries are received by most States as an unwritten 
law; so that if a custom can be clearly traced up beyond a 
certain period, it is ordained, that, however it may have arisen, 
it shall be considered binding. But as it respects the Church, 
there is no tribunal or government authorized to enact such an 
ordinance ; and if there were, it is obvious, that the two cases 
are wholly different, because the rites of the Church are con- 
nected altogether with the worship of God, for the regulation of 
which, customs, casually or voluntarily introduced, are a most 
insufficient guide. Moreover, such rites only are binding upon 


1 KEBLE’s Serm. on Prim. Trad. p. 33. 
* BELLARM, De Verb. Dei, iv. 8 
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the whole Church, as were laid down for its observance by our 
Lord and his Apostles. 

True, it may be, and no doubt is, necessary for the Church 
to have rules and customs beyond what are laid down in the 
Scriptures, and it is wise to innovate as little as possible in such 
matters ; and the duty incumbent upon her members of observ- 
ing such rules, as long as they are not inconsistent with the 
declarations of Scripture or their duty to God, is not here dis- 
puted. But the question is, whether rules and customs are 
to be enforced as having been ordained by the Apostles, for 
which the evidence we have for that professed Apostolical sane- 
tion is wholly insufficient. Trace them tothe Apostles with the 
same certainty that customs are traced beyond the period of 
legal memory before they are allowed to have the force of law, 
and we will at once admit them to have had Apostolical sane- 
tion. 

Lastly, a very favourite argument with our opponents, as with 
the Romanists, is, that as we are satisfied to take the book of 
the Scriptures from the early Church, so we cannot reasonably 
object to take the meaning of those Scriptures from her, for 
that if we can trust the Fathers in the one case, so can we in 
the other. 

There is a very true remark in one of the “ Tracts,” that 
“anything has been ventured and believed in the heat of con- 
“ troversy, and the ultimate appeal is to the common sense of 
“ mankind.” (Tr. 85. p. 79.) To that “common sense” I 
leave the above argument. 

Let me, however, give an illustration of it. Mr. Newman, 
we will suppose, delivers a Treatise on Justification, rather 
obscurely penned, (for so must we suppose to preserve the 
similarity of the two cases in Mr. Newman’s view of the matter,) 
to a brother clergyman, to whom also he delivers orally an ex- 
planation of its meaning. The book travelling through many 
hands, accompanied in each transfer with an attempted repeti- 
tion of the oral comment, comes at last into my hands, and the de- 
liverer gives me also the oral comment. Now, I shall get the book 
safe enough, but shall I be sure to get the explanation safe? If, in 
criticizing the contents of the book, I should remark, that this 
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or that passage, though obscure as it stands in the book, 
certainly has such a meaning, because Mr. Newman in his oral 
comment, which came to me through only a dozen successive 
deliveries, declared that such was its meaning, might not an 
opponent reasonably say, My friend, you ought not to be so 
positive in the matter, for recollect how hable an oral commu- 
nication is to alteration in passing through so many hands? 
And would not the rebuke be a very just one? Nay, who 
knows not, how liable a sermon or speech is to be misreported 
even in its first transit, so that we hold any man to be unjust 
who condemns another upon such evidence. 

And let it be noted, whither such a principle would lead us. We 
receive the books of the Old Testament from the Jews. There- 
fore, according to this argument, we are bound to receive the 
meaning of them fromthe Jews. Therefore we are bound to 
reject the New Testament and Christianity altogether. 

“We can never be assured, ” says our learned Henry Whar- 
ton, (in his Preface to an old treatise by Bishop Peacock on 
“ Scripture the rule of faith,” republished by him in the great 
Popish controversy at the end of the 17th century,) “ that any 
“ articles were invariably and entirely without any addition or 
diminution conveyed down to us by tradition; since it hath 
been in all times and ages observed, that matters of fact, much 
more of belief, not immediately committed to writing, presently 
degencrated into fables, and were corrupted by the capricious 
malice or ignorance of men. Nothing can exempt the tra- 
“ dition of the Christian religion from this fate, at least from 
our reasonable suspicions of it, but the infallibility of that 
society of men which conveys down this tradition. But the 
latter can never be known, till this certainty of tradition be first 
cleared and presupposed, since the belief of this supposed infal- 
libility must at last be resolved into the sole truth and certainty 
“ of tradition. In the next place, tradition cannot certainly and 
invariably propose the belief of Christianity to all private per- 
sons. For, from whence shall this tradition be received ? From 
“a Pope, or a Council, or both, or from none of these, but only 
“* the Universal Church? In every one of these cases infinite 
“ difficulties will occur, which will singly appear insuperable. 


ce 
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“As, Who is a true Pope, What his intentions in defining 


“ were, Whether he acted canonically, In what sense he hath 


“defined? What Councils, whether (Ecumenical, Patriarchal, 
or Provincial, may be securely trusted? hat are the neces- 


“ sary conditions and qualifications of a general Council 2, Whether 


cal 


‘all these conditions were ever observed in any Council Κ᾽ What 


“ these Councils are, what they have defined, what is the true 


“ sense and intention of their definitions ? From whom must we 


“ learn the belief of the Universal Church, if Popes and Councils 
“ be rejected? Fromall Christians, or only from the clergy? If 
“from the latter, whether the assent of every member of the clergy 
“ be required Ὁ If not, how great a part may safely dissent from 
“the rest? From whom the opinion of the major part ts to be 


“ received ἢ Whether from the writings of doctors or the teaching 


“of living pastors? If from the latter, whether it be sufficient to 
“ hear one or a few Parish Priests, or all, or at least the major 
“ number, are personally to be consulted? All these dithculties 


“may be branched out into many more, and others no less 


“ insuperable be found out ; which will render the proposal of 


΄ 


‘religion by way of tradition, if not utterly impracticable, at 
“ Jeast infinitely unsafe. Thirdly, tradition is so far from being 


“independent on other articles of the Christian faith, that ¢he 


n 


“ belief of all other articles must be presupposed to it. For since all 
“ sects propose different traditions, and the truth of none of them 
“ is self-evident, it must first be known, which is the true Church, 
“ before it can be determined, which is the true tradition. Now, 
“the knowledge of the true Church can be obtained only two 
“ways, either from the truth of her doctrines, or from the 
“ external notes of the true Church. If the first way, then it 
“ must first be known, what are the true and genuine doctrines 
“ of Christianity, the stedfast belief of which causcth this society 
“to become the true Church. But if the true Church be known 
“ only from some external notes, these notes are either taught 
“ by Scripture, or found out by the light of reason. If taught 
“ by Sdripture, then the knowledge of the Divine authority of 
“ Scripture is antecedent to the knowledge of the true Church, 
“ and consequently independent on it. For otherwise Scripture 
“will be believed for the authority of the Church, and the 
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“ Church for the authority of Seripture; which is a manifest 
“circle. . . . . Lastly, ifthe notes of the Church may be found 
“out by natural reason, then to pass by the infinite contradic- 
“ tions which would arise from such a proposition, these notes 
“ can be no other than antiquity, universality, perpetuity, and 
“ such like; every one of which doth some way or other presuppose 
“ the knowledge of the true doctrines of Christianity, as well as 
“those of the present Church. For the end of these notes is 
“ to compare the former with the latter, and consequently both 
“ of them must be first known.” } 

Such is the testimony of one of our most learned divines. It 
would be easy to multiply such testimonies ; and considermg 
the confident claims made by our opponents to the suffrage of 
all our great divines in their favour, and which have justly con- 
tributed more than anything else to the maintenance of their 
cause, such testimonies are of considerable importance. But, 
as a future chapter will be set apart for them, I will here only 
add one more, namely, that of Placette in his “ Incurable scep- 
ticism of the Church of Rome,” as translated and published by 
our learned Archbishop Tenison. I have already quoted more 
than once from this treatise, but there are some valuable 
remarks on the notion of grounding our faith on the “ consent 
of doctors,” a few extracts from which I will here place before 
the reader; and in which, we may observe, he distinctly main- 
tains, that no such consent has been obtainable in any age of 
the Church. 

“That it cannot be learned from the consent of doctors what 
is to be believed,” is clear, he says, “1. Because it doth not 
“appear who those doctors are. 2. Because those doctors, 
“ whosoever they are, do not always agree....It doth not 
“ appear, who are those doctors whose consent is required [that 
“is, as he explains, whether they are bishops only or all the 
“ clergy].... But neither would that suffice, if it were of faith. 
“‘ Somewhat else would be yet necessary, viz. to know certainly 
“ whether to give assent to the doctrine of these pastors and 


1 WuHarton’s Preface to “A treatise proving Scripture to be the rule of faith, 
writ by Reginald Peacock, Bishop of Chichester, before the Reformation, about 
the year 1450.” Lond. 1688. 4to. 
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doctors, whosoever they be, it be required, that all should 
consent in their doctrine every one of them, which they call 
all mathematically ; ov whether the consent of all morally, that 
is almost all will suffice: again, who they are exactly that 
may be called all morally, and how great a part of the whole 
may dissent without prejudicing the infallibility of the rest, 
whether the third, or the fourth, or the tenth, or the hun- 
dredth, ἕο. who shall define this? If all mathematically 
must consent, God would have appointed a rule which never 
existed; for so absolute a consent never was among the governors 
of the Church. But he which shall say, it sufficeth that 
almost all consent, ought not only to affirm but also to prove 
what he says. But how shall so obscure a thing be proved ἢ 
or what certainty can be had in it?’ = Yet grant it can be had, 
it is stil! to be defined when almost all can be said to have con- 


‘ sented; tor that bath a certain latitude wherem some men will 
‘think that number to be included which others hold excluded. 


“ But not to scem too scrupulous, let our adversaries detine 
this as they please, and almost all be accounted to have con- 
sented, when only a tenth, twelfth, or twentieth part. shall 
dissent. Let all this be as certain, as it is indeed doubtful 
and uncertain. Task, whether that consent which it shall 
have pleased our adversaries to define necessary is always to 
be had? If any one think so, he must be a stranger to all 


‘ecclesiastical history, and never have heard of the prevaihug 
‘heresies of Arius, Nestorius, and Eutyches, not to mention 


others. But you will say, they were heretics, whereas we 
require only the consent of catholics. Right ; but w did not 
sensibly appear they were heretics; rather that was then the 


‘ question, who were heretics and who orthodox. For the Arians, 


Nestorians, and Eutychians took to themselves the name of 
Catholics, and branded the rest with the imputation of heresy. 
Now if this question, which was certainly a matter of faith, was 
to be determined only from the consent of doctors, tt could never 
have been determined to the world’s end, since that consent was 
never to be found. But to deal liberally with our adversaries, 
have not those often dissented whom themselves acknowledge 
catholic? In the second and third age the Asiatics dissented 
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“ from the Europeans about the celebration of Easter. In the 
“ third age, all the Africans, and many of the Asiatics, from 
“the rest about the rebaptization of heretics. In the fourth 
“ age, the followers of Theophilus, Epiphanius, and St. Hierome 
“ from the favourers of Origen about his condemnation,” &e. &e. 
“ That the consent of doctors, even when it can be had, is more 
“ difficult to be known than that we can by the help of it attain 
“ to the knowledge of the truth....This consent, if it could be 
“ had, is not so manifest and obvious as a rule of faith ought 
“ necessarily to be, which by the confession of all must be clear, 
“ evident, and easy to be applied. This Duvall assigns for ‘an 
“essential condition of arule of faith, and acknowledgeth, that 
«41 ἃ rule obscurely proposeth the mysteries of faith, it would 
“ thereby become no rule.’ And for this reason our adversaries 
“ so much exaggerate the obscurity of Scripture, that they may 
“ thereby show, it could not be given by God for a rule of faith. 
“© To which end Gr. a Valentia layeth down this axiom, which he 
“ afterwards appheth to the Scripture, ‘The sentence of that 
“ authority which is to judge of all matters of faith ought to be 
“ manifest, that it may be easily understood by all the faithful. 
“ For ifthat authority doth not teach perspicuously and plainly, 
“it will be of no use to that end.’ So he, and with him many 
others. If, therefore, I shall show, that the consent of pastors 
“ about matters of belief is so obscure and difficult to be known, 
“ὁ that even the most learned, much more illiterate, men cannot 
“ avoid error in searching it out, I shall thereby prove, that it 
could not be given to us by God as a common rule of things 
“to be believed. This obscurity and difficulty ariseth from 
“three causes. The first is, the amplitude of the Church dif- 
“fused throughout the whole world, which permits not the 
“ faith of all pastors to be known, unless we travel through all 
“ those regions wherein they are dispersed....The second 
“yeason of the difficulty of knowing the common consent of 
‘‘ other doctors, is, the obscure knowledge which is in the 
“ Church of some points concerning which no‘disputation hath 
“been yet raised. For nothing is more true than that opi- 
“nions are illustrated by controversies. ... We proceed to the 
“ third reason, which consisteth in this, That some opinions are 
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often divulged in the Church as revealed by God and approved 
by the Church, and are everywhere taught, which at last are found 
out and known to be false,’ ἄς. “That it doth not suftice, 
it be known that anything is taught unanimously by the 
Governors of the Church, unless it appear, that it is taught to 
be of faith; but that this is most uncertain. ... Not what- 
soever they unanimously affirm is to be received as the reve- 
lation of God, and the doctrine of the Church, but only what 
they unanimously maintain to be of faith. This Canus and 
Bellarmine plainly msinuate.... Before we belicve therefore 
the doctrine of the Governors of the Church, we must con- 
sider how they teach it, whether as of faith; if not, we must 
suspend our assent. Now, bishops parsons and preachers are 
wont to teach what seems true to them and agreeing with 
divine revelation ; but very rarely to admonish, whether what 
they teach be of faith or a consequent of faith, whether ex- 
pressly revealed or coherent to things revealed. This Holden 
acknowledgeth ;—‘ We never heard,’ saith he, ‘that the Church, 
in delivering the Christian doctrine, exhibited or composed a 
Catalogue of revealed articles and divine institutions, whereby 
those articles of divine faith might be separately and distinetly 
known from all others, which are cither of ecclesiastical insti- 
tution, or not immediately founded upon divine revelation, 
but taught all together confusedly and indistinctly? — Wenee even 
those divines who agree in the truth of any article often differ 
in judging whether it be of faith.”! 

He adds some remarks against the possibility of finding any 
sure ground for our faith in the consent of the Universal Church, 
including clergy and laity, respecting which he proceeds to 
prove, (as quoted in a former page,) ‘that there is nothing 
“whereon the faith of all private Christians can less rely ; 
“1, Because it doth not appear, what is that Universal Church 
“ whose faith is to be the rule of ours. 2. Because it is not 
“known, what is the faith of that Church. 3. Because it 1s 
“ not manifest, whether the faith of any church assignable be 
“ true ;”?? on each of which points he offers some valuable obser- 
vations which I would commend to the notice of the reader.° 


1 Pracerre’s Incur. Scept. of Church of Rome, ec. 20, 21, 22. 
2 Tb. c. 24. 3 Ib. cc. 24—27. 
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It is worth remarking, that the scheme of our opponents has 
been a favourite notion with some of the irenical writers, who, 
feeling the want of some court of appeal by which the differences 
dividing the several parties of the Christian world from one 
another could be decided, have fancied, like the Tractators, that 
they could find such an arbitrator in the consent of the Fathers 
of the first few centuries. Such scems to have been the notion 
of the Romanist Cassander, who, in his irenical exposition of the 
articles of the faith, professes to have scrupulously followed that 
consent as his guide.t’ Such also was the view expressly advo- 
cated by the Lutheran George Calixtus and others in the 17th 
century, who entertained the hope of thereby effecting a recon- 
ciliation’ between the Romanists and Protestants, and bringing 
the whole Church to a state of peace and amity,” a consumma- 
tion worthy of any labours and efforts for its accomplishment, 
but little likely to be brought about by such means, or indeed 
by any human means. But “consent of Fathers” is indeed a 
broken reed to depend upon for such a purpose. 

Once more, however, I would warn the reader, that my object 
in this chapter has not been to withdraw from the Fathers that 
respect that is due to many of them, but to show, that the 
doctrine put forward by our opponents respecting their claim to 
our belief, as an authority binding upon the conscience, is 
utterly without foundation. In doing this, it has been impos- 
sible to avoid an exposure of their mistakes and infirmities, 
which I should have been glad to have been spared the necessity 
of making. Ifa near and dear relative were to be set up by a 
party in the Christian Church as an infallible expositor of the 
Divine word, having authority over the consciences of men, and 


1 See Cassanprt Consultatio, prope finem. 

7 “Ko devenerunt [i. 6. G. Calixtus, Conr. Horneius et Christ. Dreierus], ut 
Scripturee Sacree consensum Ecclesie aut Patrum, presertim quinque priorum 
seculorum, adjungerent, contenderentque in rebus dubiis consensum illum ceu 
veritatis regulam amplectendum, et quidquid isto consensu niteretur, hoc solum 
creditu ad salutem esse necessarium, nec adeo fundamentales errores exprobrari 
illis posse, qui crederent quae cum isto Patrum consensu convenirent. Hoc 
nimirum illud ipsum erat, quod Vincentium Lerinensem docuisse antea observa- 
vimus, quem et ducem hic se sequi ipsimet profitebantur. Buppxi Isag. ad 
Theolog. lib. ii. ὁ. 3. vol. i. p.511. See also Wancu. Biblioth. vol. ii. pp. 498 
et seq. 
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a right to our implicit faith in his decisions, the nearness of the 
relationship would doubtless render the task of exposing the 
absurdity of such a notion, one which we could not undertake 
without considerable pain. Infinitely rather would we have 
had the task of commending his good qualities to others, and 
exhorting them to follow him, as he followed Christ. But are 
we, therefore, to acquiesce in the notion, and be parties tu the 
delusion ? 

Very sunilarly cireumstanced are we in the treatment of our 
present subject. Certain Fathers of the Christian Church, viz., 
those whose writings remain to us, have been placed before us 
by a party in the Church, as the infallible expositors of the 
Divine word and doctrine. Now, of such men it is painful to 
speak but with regard to those poimts in which we may justly 
respect and follow them. It is an ungrateful task to point out 
their infirmities and dissensions. But when their claims upon us 
are magnified to an extent which endangers the very foundation 
upon which our faith is built, however painful the task may be, 
it is one of which duty to the Church requires the performance. 
It is the natural and inevitable consequence of their having 
been exalted by our opponents to a scat of authority, which 
does not belong to them. As men of talent and piety, and 
connected with an early period of the Christian Church, their 
statements are of considerable value, Loth from the character of 
their authors, and as evidence of what was held by some por- 
tion of the Primitive Church in their day. As witnesses to 
facts coming under their own observation, their testimony 1s 
invaluable. But to set up their consent as a practically infal- 
lible reporter of the teaching and traditions of the Apostles, is 
not only to give their testimony an authority over our consciences 
to which it has not the shadow ofa title, but is, in fact, to make 
an appeal to that which neither ever had any existence, nor, if 
it had, would be ascertainable by us. 
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SECTION XI.—MR. NEWMAN’S ABANDONMENT OF THE THEORY OF 
CATHOLIC CONSENT AND THE CANON OF VINCENTIUS. 


Before bringing this chapter to a close in this second edition 
of the present work, it becomes almost necessary to notice the 
very remarkable change that has taken place in Mr. Newman’s 
views since the former edition was published. I am not now 
alluding to his formal secession to the Church of Rome, but to 
his abandonment, even before that act took place, of the Vin- 
centian theory of catholic consent, which so long formed the 
very foundation of his system as the leader of the Tractarian 
party, and is still the ignis futuus by which that party are 
endeavouring to guide their steps. 

In 1845 Mr. Newman published an “ Essay on the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine,” the greater part of which was 
written and printed before he had finally resolved to join the 
Church of Rome. The “ Introduction” to this work is devoted 
to showing the incompetency of the rule of Vincentius to enable 
us to ascertain what is the orthodox Christian faith. 

“The rule,’ says Mr. Newman, “is more serviceable in 
“ determining what is not, than what is Christianity; it is 
“irresistible against Protestantism, and in one sense indeed it 
“is irresistible against Rome also; but in the same sense it is 
“irresistible against England. It strikes at Rome through 
England. It admits of being interpreted in one of two ways ; 
if it be narrowed for the purpose of disproving the catholicity 
of the Creed of Pope Pius, it becomes also an objection to the 
Athanasian; and if it be relaxed to admit the doctrines re- 
tamed by the English Church, it no longer excludes certain 
“ doctrines of Rome which that Church denies.” (p. 9.) 

There is much truth in this passage, however mixed with 
error. Ifthe rule is “ narrowed” to the legitimate meaning of its 
words, so that nothing is to be received but what everybody 
always everywhere from the beginning has held, the Athanasian 
Creed will fall to the ground equally with that of Pope Pius ; for 
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though there is good testimony for the one in the very earliest 
times, and none for a great portion of the other, there is certainly 
not the catholic consent of the whole nominal Church for either 
one or the other. And if the rule is “relaxed” so that a few 
direct or indirect testimonies of certain selected authors are to 
be taken as satisfying its requisitions, then almost anything 
may be proved by it. 

Mr. Newman then proceeds to notice one of those saying 
clauses with which his works as a Tractarian leader abounded, 
pointing out the limitations to which the rule of Vincentius was 
necessarily subject, in order, as it would appear, to lessen the dis- 
tance that separates his first theory from that to which he had 
attached himself when he wrote the “ Essay.’ These saving 
clauses, so far as they relate to our present subject, we have not 
neglected to notice above. But they are of little avail for Mr. 
Newman’s purpose, because, when he wrote them, he was so far 
from allowing that the difficulty of satisfying the requirements 
of the Canon of Vincentius prevented our obtaining from it 
any authoritative guidance, that he maintained precisely the 
contrary, and put forth what was dedueed from the remains of 
Antiquity by the application of this rnle of Vinecutius, as teach- 
ing that claimed our faith as muchas Holy Scriplure. 

But let us see how Mr. Newman proceeds completely to 
demolish with his own hands his former structure. Going on 
with his remarks on the theory of catholic consent according to 
the rule of Vincentius, he observes ;—‘ Let us allow, that 
“ the whole circle of doctrines, of which our Lord is the subject, 
“was consistently and uniformly confessed by the Primitive 
“Church, though not ratified formally in Council. But it 
“ surely is otherwise with the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity. 
“ T do not see in what sense it can be said, that there is a 
“ consensus of primitive divines in its favour, which will not 
“ avail also for certain doctrines of the Roman Church which 
“ will presently come into mention. And this is a point which 
‘‘ the writer of the above passages [referring to some remarks of 
“ his own in a previous work] ought to have more distinctly 
“ brought before his mind, and more carefully weighed ; but he 
“ seems to have fancied, that Bishop Bull proved the primitive- 
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ness of the Catholic doctrine concerning the Holy Trinity as 
well as concerning our Lord. 

“ Now, it should be clearly understood, what it is which must 
be shown by those who would prove it. Of course the doc- 
trine of our Lord’s divinity itself partly implies and partly 
recommends the doctrine of the Trinity ; but implication and 
suggestion belong to another kind of proof, which has not 
yet come into consideration. Moreover, the statements of a 
particular Father may certainly be of a most important cha- 
racter ; but one divine is not equal to a Catena. We must 
have a whole doctrine stated by a whole Church. The Ca- 
tholic Truth im question is made up of a number of separate 
propositions, each of which, if maintained without the rest, 15 
a heresy. In order, then, to prove, that all the Ante-Nicene 
writers taught it, it is ποῦ enough to prove, that each has gone 
far enough to bea heretic—not enough to prove, that one has 
held that the Son is God, (for so did the Sabellian, so did the 
Macedonian,) and another that the Father is not the Son, (for 
so did the Arian,) and another that the Son is equal to the 
Father, (for so did the Tritheist,) and another that there is but 
One God, (for so did the Unitarian,)—not enough that many 
attached in some sense a Threefold Power to the idea of the 
Almighty, (for so did almost all the heresies that ever existed, 
and could not but do so, if they accepted the New Testament 
at all;) but we must show, that all these statements at once, 
and others too, are laid down by as many separate testimonies 
as may fairly be taken to constitute a ‘consensus of doctors.’ 
It is true, indeed, that the subsequent profession of the doc- 
trine in the Universal Church creates a presumption that it 
was held even before it was professed; and it is fair to inter- 
pret the early Fathers by the later. This is true, and admits 
of application to certain other doctrines besides that of the 
Blessed Trinity in Unity; but there is as little room for ante- 
cedent probabilities as for the argument from intimations in 
the Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, as it 1s com- 
monly understood by English divines. What we need is a 
sufficient number of Ante-Nicene statements, each distinctly 
anticipating the Athanasian Creed. 
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“ Now, let us look at the leading facts of the case, in appeal- 
ing to which I must not be supposed to be ascribing any heresy 
to the holy men whose words have not always been sufficiently 
full or exact to preclude the imputation. First, the Creeds of 
that early day make no mention in their letter of the Catholic 
doctrine at all. They make mention indeed of a Three; but 
that there is any mystery in the doctrine, that the Three are 
One, that They are coequal, coeternal, all increate, all ommi- 
potent, all incomprehensible, is not stated, and never could be 
gathered from them, Of course we believe that they imply it, 
or rather intend it. God forbid we should do otherwise! But 
nothing in the mere letter of those documents leads to that 
belicf. To give a deeper meaning to their letter, we must 
interpret them by the times which came after. 

“Again, there is one, and one only, great doetrimal Council 
in Ante-Nicene times. [{ was held at Antioch, im the middle 
of the third century, on oceasion of the imeipient imnovations 
of the Syrian heretical school. Now the Fathers then as- 
sembled, for whatever reason, condenined, or at least withdrew, 
when it came into the dispute, the word ἦ Homotsion,” which 
was received at Nicwa as the speeial symbol) of Catholictsin 
against Arius. 

“ Again, the six great bishops and saints of tue Ante-Niccne 
Church were St. Irenicus, St. Hippolytus, St. Cyprian, St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, St. Dionysius of Alexandria, and St. 
Methodius. Of these, St. Dionysius ts accused by St. Basil of 
having sown the first seeds of Arianism ; and St. Gregory 1s 
allowed by the same learned Father to have used language 
coneerning our Lord, which he only defends on the plea of 
an economical object in the writer. St. Hippolytus speaks as 
if he were ignorant of our Lord’s Eternal Sonship; St. 


‘ Methodius speaks incorrectly at least upon the Incarnation ; 


and St. Cyprian does not treat of theology at all. Such 15 
the incompleteness of the extant teaching of these true saints, 
and, in their day, faithful witnesses of the Eternal Son. 

“ Again, Athenagoras, St. Clement, Tertullian, and the two 
SS. Dionysii, would appear to be the only writers whose 
language is at any time exact and systematic enough to re- 
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“ tind us of the Athanasian Creed. If we hmit our views of 
“ the teaching of the Fathers by what they expressly state, St. 
“ Tenatius may be considered as a Patripassian, St. Justin 
“ arianizes, and St. Hippolytus is a Photinian. 

“ Again, there are three great doctrinal writers of the Ante- 
“Nicene centuries, Tertullian, Origen, and, we may add, 
‘“« Husebius, though he lived some way into the fourth. Ter- 
“ tullian is heterodox on the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity, 
‘and, indeed, ultimately fell altogether into heresy or schism ; 
‘‘ Origen is, at the very least, suspected, and must be defended 
“ and explained rather than cited as a witness of orthodoxy ; 
“and Eusebius was an Arian. 

“ Moreover, it may be questioned, whether any Ante-Nicene 
“ Father distinctly affirms either the numerical Unity or the 
““ Coequality of the Three Persons ; except perhaps the heterodox 
“ Tertullian, and that chiefly in a work written after he had 
“ become a Montanist : yet to satisfy the Anti-Roman use of Quod 
“ semper, &c., surely we ought not to be left for these great 
‘* articles of doctrine to the testimony of a later age. 

“Further, Bishop Bull allows, that ‘nearly all the antient 
““ Catholics who preceded Arius have the appearance of being 
“ignorant of the invisible and incomprehensible (¢mmensam) 
“nature of the Son of God; (Def. F. N. iv. 3. ὃ 1.) an article 
‘“‘ expressly contained in the Athanasian Creed under the sanc- 
“ tion of its anathema. 

“Tt must be asked, moreover, how much direct and literal 
“ testimony the Ante-Nicene Fathers give, one by one, to the 
“ divmity of the Holy Spirit? This alone shall be observed, 
“that St. Basil, m the fourth century, finding that, if he dis- 
“ tinctly called the Third Person in the Blessed Trinity by the 
“name of God, he should be put out of the Church by the 
“ Arians, pointedly refrained from doing so on an occasion on 
“which his enemies were on the watch; and that, when some 
“ Catholics found fault with him, St. Athanasius took his part. 
“ (Basil. ed. Ben. vol. 3. p. xevi.) Could this possibly have been 
“the conduct of any true Christian, not to say Saint, of a later 
“age? that is, whatever be the true account of it, does it not 
“ suggest to us, that the testimony of those early times lies 
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very unfavourably for the application of the rule of Vineen- 
tius ?” (Newman’s Essay on Development, pp. 11—15.) 

“ Perhaps it will be said, that we ought to take the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers as a whole, and interpret one of them by 
another. This is to assume that they are all of one school, 
which is a point to be proved; but it is even doubtful, 
whether, on the whole, such a procedure would strengthen 
the argument. For instance, as to the second head of the 


‘two, Tertullian is the «most formal and claborate of these 


Fathers in his statements of the Catholic doctrine. ὁ It 
would hardly be possible,’ says Dr. Burton, alter quoting a 
passage, ‘for Athanasius himself, or the compiler of the 
Athanasian Creed, to have delivered the doctrine of the 
Trinity im stronger terms than these.” (Ante-Nicene Test. to 
the Trinity, p. 09.) Yet Tertullian must be considered 
heterodox on the doctrme of our Lord’s eternal existence. 
(Contr. Herm. 3.) [The very passage referred to p. 2 18 above 
If then we are to argue from his instance to that of the other 
Fathers, we shall be driven to the conclusion, that even the 
most exact Statements are worth nothing more than their 
letter, are a warrant for nothing beyond themselves, and are 
consistent with heterodoxy where they do not expressly protest 
against it.” (10. p. 16.) 

And after other observations of a similar kind, (mixed with inti- 


mations that the Patristical evidence in favour of certain Romish 


doctrines is superior even to that for doctrines which even 
orthodox Protestants hold,) he concludes his remarks on the rule 
of Vincentius with this statement ;— 
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“Tt does not seem possible, then, to avoid the conclusion, 
that, whatever be the proper key for harmonizing the records 
and documents of the early and later Church, and true as the 
dictum of Vincentius must be considered in the abstract, and 
possible as its application might be in his own age, when he 
might almost ask the primitive centuries for their testimony, 
IT IS HARDLY AVAILABLE NOW OR EFFECTIVE OF ANY SATIS- 
FACTORY RESULT. THE SOLUTION IT OFFERS IS AS DIFFICULT 
AS THE ORIGINAL PROBLEM.’ (Ib. p. 24.) 

Such is the complete renunciation of the principle upon 
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which it might fairly be said that the whole Tractarian system 
is grounded, by the prime author and founder of that system. 
Notwithstanding all the boastful confidence with which the rule 
of Vincentius was put forward as the sure method for discovering 
the truth, so that, to one who so inguired after it, it was said to 
be a “historical fact,” ‘ obvious to the intelligence of inquirers 
as other facts,” a little further acquaintance with the remains of 
the antient Church has shown Mr. Newman, that the rule is 
wholly unfit for guiding us to any “ satisfactory result.” 

From this fact the public may judge of the competency of the 
founders of Tractarianism for the task they undertook, and, I must 
add, of the weight due to the writings of those who could thus 
lightly dogmatize in matters of which they had so little knowledge. 

The reader will observe, therefore, that the validity of the 
argument I have made use of in this chapter against the Trac- 
tarian system has now been acknowledged by the prime sup- 
porter of that system; some of the very same passages and 
considerations to which I have referred having been adduced by 
him for the same purpose. 


Into the consideration of the theory which Mr. Newman has 
adopted in the place of the doctrine of “catholic consent,’’ it 
would be irrelevant here to enter. But a brief notice of its 
nature may be satisfactory to the reader. It is thus stated by 
Mr. Newman himself :— 

“That the increase and expansion of the Christian Creed and 
“ Ritual, and the variations which have attended the process in 
“ the case of individual writers and Churches, are the necessary 
“ attendants on any philosophy or polity which takes possession 
“of the intellect and heart, and has had any wide or extended 
** dominion ; that, from the nature of the human mind, time is 
“* necessary for the full comprehension and perfection of great 
“ideas; and that the highest and most wonderful truths, 
“though communicated to the world once for all by inspired 
“teachers, could not be comprehended all at once by the 
“ yecipients, but, as received and transmitted by minds not in- 
“ spired, and through media which were human, have required 
“only the longer time and deeper thought for their full elucida- 
“tion. This may be called the Theory of Developments.” (p. 27.) 
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And he adds elsewhere, that when the time came that the 
recipients of revelation ‘ceased to be inspired,” ‘on these 
“ recipients the revealed truths would fall, as in other cases, αἵ 
“ first vaguely and generally, and would afterwards be com- 
“ pleted by developments.” (p. 95.) 

According to this theory, then, it is so far from being the 
case, that the earliest post-apostolic writers have left us a testi- 
mony to the orthodox doctrine, that they did not themselves 
comprehend it. Why those who came after them should 
understand it better, is to me, I confess, wholly unaccountable. 
For the case is totally dissimilar to that of men who, by sue- 
cessive discoveries in successive generations, gradually find out 
a truth, each generation contributing a portion of the necessary 
information. For here, as Mr. Newman allows, the truths were 
“ communicated to the world once for all by inspired teachers,” 
and everything beyond the truths so communicated arises from 
a source not accredited to us as divine. Consequently the age 
next to the Apostles seems to have been in at least as good a 
position for understanding those truths as any subsequent age, 
and was probably more likely to receive them in their simphieity 
than those who lived after the variously endowed minds of men 
of many successive generations had overlayed them with the 
dreams of the human imagination. And this will be more rea- 
dily admitted, when we recollect, that i the case of such truths 
as those revealed to us in the Gospel, the tendency of the human 
mind is to their corruption. 

I should conceive it to be impossible for any impartial person 
not to sec, that Mr. Newman has been here confounding two 
things that are totally distinct, namely, the gradual development 
of the ideas suggested by a doctrine in individual minds accord- 
ing as those minds gradually fathom its depth, and the gradual 
development of a system of philosophy, according as successive 
minds perfect it by gradual discoveries. A development of the 
former kind no doubt often takes place in religion as much as 
in other matters; but a development of the latter kind there 
cannot be in religion, except by a fresh Divine revelation. 

But Mr. Newman reasons about the matter just as if Chris- 
tianity was a mere discovery of man, a system of human philo- 
sophy that was to be perfected by the efforts of the human 
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intellect. I will quote one more passage to show that in thus 
speaking I am not misrepresenting his views. He says :— 

“ It is, indeed, sometimes said, that the stream is clearest near 
“ the spring. Whatever use may fairly be made of this image, 
it does not apply to the history of a philosophy or sect, which, 
on the contrary, is more equable, and purer, and stronger, 
when its bed has become deep, and broad, and full. It neces- 
sarily rises out of an existing state of things, and for a time 
savours of the soil. [Such is the astounding language used 
respecting a revelation coming from God!]__ Its vital element 
needs disengaging from what is foreign and temporary, and is 
employed in efforts after freedom, more vigorous and hopeful 
as its years increase. Its beginnings are no measure of its 
capabilities, nor of its scope. At first, no one knows what it 
“as, or what it is worth. [!!] Τί remains, perhaps, for a time 
‘quiescent: it tries, as it were, its limbs, and proves the 
‘ground under it, and feels its way. I'rom time to time, it 
makes essays which fail, and are in consequence abandoned. 
It seems in suspense which way to go; it wavers, and at length 
strikes out in one definite direction. In time it enters upon 
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‘strange territory; poimts of controversy alter their bearing ; 
parties rise and fall about it; dangers and hopes appear in 
new relations, and old principles re-appear under new forms ; 
it changes with them in order to remain the same. In a higher 
world it is otherwise ; but here below fo live is to change, and 
“< to be perfect is to have changed often.” (pp. 88, 39.) 

Such is Mr. Newman’s account of the development of Chris- 
tian doctrine in the successive ages of the Christian Church. 
And whatever may be thought of it in other respects, one thing 
certainly must be admitted, namely, that this theory forms a 
most convenient defence for the additions of the Church of 
Rome to the primitive Creed. They are but the leaves and 
fruit gradually springing out of the Gospel seed. And, accord- 
ing to Mr. Newman’s hypothesis, it is only consistent with 
what the right development of Christianity demanded, that the 
Christianity of an age distant a few centuries from the Apo- 
stles, should be as different from that of the first Christians as 
a full-grown tree differs from its seed; and that constant addi- 
tions should be made to the faith of the Church with the 
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advance of time. Whether Rome’s additions are the genuine pro- 
duce of the original seed, is certainly a further and very import- 
aut question ; but this theory of development tends undoubtedly 
to smooth the way to their admission. . 

And the separation of ¢érue from false developments is to be 
effected through the imfallibility of the Church. “1 propor- 
“tion,” says Mr. Newman, “to the probability of true develop- 


“iments of doctrine and practice in the Divine Scheme, is the 


᾿ probability also of the appointment in that scheme of an 


“ external authority to decide upon them, thereby separating 

} Ξ 
“ them from the mass of mere human speculation, extravagance, 
cé 


corruption, and error, in and out of which they grow. This 


“is the doctrine of the infallibility of the Church ; for by infal- 


n 


‘libility I suppose is meant the power of deciding whether this, 


“that, and a third, and any number of theological or ethical 
“ statements are true.”’ (p. 117.) 
The dictum of what Mr. Newman calls “the Church,” there- 
fore, is at last to settle everything. And thus Transubstan- 
tiation, the sacrifice of the Mass, Purgatory, and all the other 
pecuhar doctrines of the Church of Rome, utterly unknown as 
they may confessedly have been to the Primitive Church, are 
without difficulty resolved to be genume developments of the 
statements of Revelation. 

Such is the progress of self-delusion when God’s Holy Word 
has been dethroned from the seat of authority. 

It isa true remark made by Mr. Newman,’ that “in proportion 
‘“‘ as we find in matter of fact, [or, imagine that we find, | that the 


“ inspired Volume is not calculated or intended to subserve that 


“ purpose, [that is, of being an ‘infallible guide,’ conveying ‘a 
“ message and a lesson speaking to this man and that,’] are we 


“ forced to revert to that living and present guide, which, at the 


“era of her rejection [at the Reformation], had been so long 


΄ι 


. recognised as the dispenser of Scripture according to times and 


circumstances, and the arbiter of all true doctrine and holy 
“ practice to her children.” 

And hence it is, that even moderate Tractarianism is the high 
road to Popery. For, one of the first principles of Tractarianism 


is, that Holy Scripture is insufficient to teach men the true faith, 


1 Essay on Devel. p. 126. 
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and heeds something else both to supply its deficiencies and to 
interpret its words. True it 15, that that “something else” is 
with the Tractarian “ Tradition,’ but it is soon found by the 
sincere and diligent inquirer, that Tradition is but a broken reed 
to lean upon, and needs an authoritative expositor at least as 
much as Scripture ; and then, the guidance of God’s Holy Word 
having been already set aside as insufficient, the next resort 15 
to the authority of “the Church,” leading by necessary sequence, 
in the case of every one who is true to his convictions, to the 
“ Roman obedience.” 

And remarkably does Mr. Newman’s language in this passage 
illustrate, incidentally and unintentionally, the truth of the charge 
made against the priests of Rome, of denying even the free use 
of the Holy Scriptures to the laity oftheir Church. The priest- 
hood is here distinctly recognised (and most properly so accord- 
ing to the Romish and Tractarian systems) as “the dispenser of 
Scripture according to times and circumstances.” 

I cannot conclude this chapter without remarking, that it 
appears to me, that both the Roman and Tractarian systeins are 
founded upon one and the same fundamental error; namely, 
that the true Church of Christ must be a body of individuals 
united together by external and visible bonds of union and com- 
munion, under the government of those ordained in succession | 
from the Apostles as their bishops and pastors. From this pri- | 
mary false principle springs an abundant harvest of errors. 
Truth is sacrificed to unity. The “ priesthood” are exalted toa 
place not belonging to them, and the ministry of service is 
turned into a ministry of lordly government. Usurped power 15 
sustained by the expedients to which usurpers are wont to resort, 
fictions and delusions of every kind calculated to place the 
minds of men under their yoke. And the spiritual kingdom of 

hrist, of which hearts are the subjects, and His word and the 
unseen influences of His Spirit the ruling and directing autho- 
rities, is turned into an earthly kingdom, whose subjects are all 
those who submit themselves to certain human authorities, and 
hold themselves bound by certain human laws. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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τ τὴ ἔφ αὐτὸ arse σα, κε ae μα νι μόν τ γε μα μέγα. 
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